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CHAPTER L 

"Lo there what mix*d conditions runt 
The orphan lad ; the widow's son ; 

And Fortune's favour'd care — 
The wealthy horn, for whom she hath 
Mac-Adamized the future path — 
The Nabob's pamper'd heir." — HoOD, 

* The new boy is arrived ! " said Henry Page, running 
hastily into the study, where his fellow-pupils were 
assembled. 

" Is he 1 " exclaimed several voices, eagerly : " what 
is he like V 

" That I cannot tell you," replied Page, " for I have 
not seen him." 

"Well, I hope he will be a pleasant fellow, and that 
we shall all like him," said Marshall. 

" Yes," added Temple, " for we are all comfoitablo 
together, and we shall wish him away if he is not. 
We do not want another boy ; we are a good set as 
we are." 

"Our tutor, Mr. Kaymond," said Welby, "takes 
him, you know, in tb«* i)lace "^ Lawrence, who left 
last half-year.** 

B 



5 TUE NEW BOY. 

" I wonder if he has brouglit a cake ! " said John 
Bennet, who was a little boy and the youngest of the 
pupils. 

" I hope he has got plenty of money," said Welby ; 
" and if ho will subscribe handsomely towards our new 
arbour, I shall be glad he is coma" 

"Does no one know anything about him ?" inquired 
Temple ; " one would like to have learned a little ot 
him before he came among us." 

" I believe," replied Page, " that Mr. Eaymond him- 
self has only just become acquainted with him, as it is 
a sudden thing his coming." 

" His name is Clifton, is it not ?" asked Marshall. 

" Yes," replied Page ; " our tutor told us that, and 
also that he is a north-country boy. But I have just 
had a letter from a cousin of mine who knows his 
family, and he says he is an only son, that his father 
died two years ago, and that his guardian, thinking his 
mother was spoiling him, brought him off full speed to 
Mr. Raymond's." 

" Is Abbeylands the name of their place ? " asked 
Marshall 

« It is," said Page. 

" Then I have heard of them before," said Marshall. 
" I recollect now hearing this boy's father spoken of as 
a very proud man ; proud and poor, for his father 
before him had mortgaged the estates, and he waa 
living close in order to clear off the debts." 

" My cousin says he had gone a great way towards 
achieving this when he died," said Page. 

" This present Clifton is rich, then, I suppose," said 
Welby. 

" Will be, very," replied Page. 



PABTICULABS AND CONJECTCTBES. 3 

** We shall have the airs of a man of fortune, then,** 
said Temple. 

" And the pettishness of mamma's darling," added 
Marshall. 

" I am sure we shall not like him ! " "I wish he had 
stayed away !" were the exclamations of several among 
the little group. 

"We had better suspend our judgment for the 
present," said William Harwood, one of the elder pupils, 
who had not yet spoken, " for if we take a prejudice 
against him, it will lessen the chance of our liking 
him.'! 

" That is true," said Temple. 

" Yes, yes," said Marshall, *' quite right. Have you 
anything else to tell us, Page 1 " 

" Here is a postsciipfc that I did not see before," said 
Page, running his eye over his cousin's letter, which he 
had just taken from his pocket. '^ Edgar, that is his 
name — ^Edgar Clifbon has a relation living near here, an 
elderly lady, his grandmamma. I cannot quito make 
out the name, my cousin writes such a cramped hand ; 
but I think the address is Western Villa, not far from 
Heathfield." 

" Western Villa ; oh ! it is Mrs. Luttrel's, I dare say," 
exclaimed Welby. 

" Luttrel 1" repeated Page ; " yes, that is the name.'* 

" It is a very pretty place," continued Welby ; " I will 
make friends with Mr. Edgar, and then perhaps he will 
take me with him some holiday. There is a boat on 
the canal by the side of the house." 

" I hope he will take me," said Bennet. 

" And me ; " " And me," echoed one or two of the 
other boys. 

b3 



4 CLIPTON's INTRODdCflPlOK. 

In the midst of these eager calculations on the 
character and conduct of their future companion, the 
study-door opened, and Mr. Haymond, followed by the 
new boy, entered. 

The pupils all rose on the entrance of their tutor, 
and Mr. Raymond, taking Edgar Clifton by the hand, 
led him forward, saying, " I have brought you a new 
companion ; I trust you will welcome him kindly, and 
do all in your power to make his coming among you 
agreeable." 

Upon this address Harwood advanced, and shook 
hands with the stranger ; and John Bennet, who always 
imitated Harwood, followed, to do the same, but Clifton 
did not take the little boy's extended hand ; and two 
or three of the other pupils, seeing this repulse, were 
deterred from offering the same friendly greeting. 
Welby alone had the courage to follow Harwood's 
example; but the cold, ungracious manner in which 
the civility was received did not promise much for 
future cordiality. 

There was a general chill among the boys, and uni- 
versal silence was beginning to prevail, when the elder 
pupils, desirous of complying with their tutor's request, 
made a few observations on the weather and on travel- 
ling, to which they received short answers, or no reply 
at all. During this time Mr. Raymond had been em- 
ployed at his desk vmting a note, which, when he had 
finished, he took out of the room ; but before he went 
he turned to his pupils, and said, " I shall leave you to 
yourselves, young gentlemen, for the present, in order 
thftt you may become better acquainted ; and I grant 
you a holiday in honour of your new friend's arrivaL 
I shall be enga^^ed for a little while, but in the afbemooii 



THE PROPOSED WALK. O 

we will take Clifton a walk, that he may see some oi 
the beauties of our country.** 

" You will find it very pretty, I assure you," saiil 
Harwood, as Mr. Baymond closed the door after Iuai. 

" Our walks by the river are very pleasant, indeed," 
said Welby. 

" You have no mountains nor lakes, I suppose," said 
Clifton, in a manner which implied that no scenery had 
charms without them. 

" No," replied Harwood, " our beauties are of a 
different order. Bioh pastures, fine trees, and occa- 
sional peeps over highly-cultivated land, with a river 
winding gracefully along, form the characteristics of 
this country." 

" * Grey woods, and meadows green,' ** 

said Temple. 

" Nice copses, full of such fine hazel-nuts !" exclaimed 
Bennet. 

" And the ruins of an old castle," said Page ; "very 
picturesque they are." 

" And then we have hop-gardens in abundance," said 
Marshall ; '4t is a treat to walk in them in the season, 
to inhale their delightful fragrance, and look at their 
clustering bunches, as they hang ripening in the au- 
tumnal sun. And then it is such a pretty, busy sight, 
the gathering of this useful and elegant plant." 

" And our tutor," said Harwood, " gives us so much 
pleasant instruction when he walks out with us. You 
will love him,* I am sure, he is so kind and good." 

" That you will !" said all the boys unanimously. 

But all these well-intended observations of Clifton's 
future co'npapioQs fell on uninterested ears; do emotion 



of pleasure wa& excited, and when thej were concluded, 
he made no response ; but, breathing as though he was 
oppressed, he said, — 

" The air of this room is very close, I think.** 
" Indeed !" said Harwood, " there is a window open. 
Perhaps you would like it opened wider ;" and he threw 
the sash further up. 

But this did not give satisfaction, for in a few mo- 
ments Clifton drew back, saying, — 

" This room has a very bad aspect ; north, no doubt.** 
" We have the morning sun,'* said Harwood, " which 
makes the room cheerful and pleasant ; but perhaps 
you are chilly afber travelling ; and though this is the 
month of July, it is not a very warm day ; the wind 
is in a cold quarter.'* 

" North-east," said Bennet, looking out at the wea- 
thercock, well pleased to confirm the assertion of 
Harwood. 

After a few more ineffectual attempts to draw the 
new boy into something like sociable conversation, the 
other pupils abandoned the attempt, and he was lefb 
to his meditations, while they resumed the occupations 
which his entrance had intenupted. In a short time, 
however, Harwood, thinking that he was probably 
unhappy on first leaving home, kindly laid aside his 
book, and drawing near him, inquired if there was 
anything which he would like to do ; upon which 
Clifton leaned back in his chair, and, thrusting his 
hands into his trousers pockets, said,— 

" Englishmen are proverbially shy of strangers.** 
" EnglishTTten /" repeated Marshall to himself ; and 
he turned away to hide a smile which he could not 
suppress. 
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Cliflon muttered something else, which Harwood did 
not make out ; but Temple, who had risen to fetch a 
book that lay behind the new boy, did ; and though 
uttered in a very low tone, he heard him say that he 
did not know whom he was come amongst. 

" Oh, oh !" thought Temple, as he reseated himself, 
" is it pride peeping forth, making the young gentle- 
man so uncomfortable to himself and others?" 

Harwood, though kind and obliging, could not help 
feeling repulsed, and quite at a loss what to do or say 
further, he retreated to the comfortable comer he had 
left ; and Clifton, observing that he was no longer 
noticed, pulled out a letter, with which he appeared to 
be engrossed. 

It was a relief to all the party when dinner was 
announced, and still more so to the old-established 
boys when they set out on their walk, in company 
with their tutor, whose countenance wore the cheerful 
and kind expression it ever did when he was the com- 
panion of his pupils in their hours of recreation. 

'^ Shall we go across the long meadows, and through 
the hop-gardens, and so down to the river-side % " said 
Mr. Eaymond, addressing Harwood, when they had 
passed the outskirts of the town. 

" If you please^ sir," replied Harwood. 

" And then you. Temple," continued Mr. Eaymond, 

" who are the poet of our party, can point out to oup 

new friend Clifbon the most picturesque turns and 

windings, whence, from some shady spot, we can 

' See the rivers bow they run 
Through woods and meads, in shade or sun.' 

That is right, is it not ? " 

Temple smiled, and Mr. Eaymond said : " It is oue 



8 KOTHIKG INTERESTING 

of the walks you, too, Marshall, prefer ; and yon, 
Welby, may indulge in your favourite pursuit of bota« 
nizing some of the wild flowers that deck the margin 
of the stream. I believe we all like this route," con- 
tinued he, turning good-naturedly to the two younger 
boys, who were skipping and jumping about in the 
exuberance of health and spirits. 

The way being decided on, the party proceeded, 
Clifton keeping close to the side of Mr. Baymond, 
while the other boys wandered a little apart, ever and 
anon coming up to their tutor to make a remark, or 
ask some question on a point on which they wanted 
to be informed. When they had reached the river, 
and had proceeded a short distance along its banker 
Temple, who with Harwood and Welby was a little in 
advance, stopped and said, — 

" As we turn round this bend, one of our prettiest 
views will appear j'* and when a few more stepai 
brought the party to a spot where an opening among 
the trees on the opposite bank showed a varied 
prospect of hill and dale, wood and water, he ex- 
claimed, " Is not this delightful 1 " 

Clifton, whom he addressed, cast a look of apathy 
over the scene, till, his eye resting on a large white 
building in the far distance, he inquired if it was a 
gentleman's seat. 

" No," replied Mr. Kaymond, " it is an infirmary for 
the indigent blind ; " upon hearing which the young 
gentleman relapsed into silence. On proceeding a few 
hundred yards further, the ruins of an old castle ap- 
peared in view. The ruins were fine, and the ivy which 
clustered round the broken arches, and crowned the 
totteiing walls^ ad4^d i4uch to th^ir b^uty. 



THE RACE. 1 

"Perhaps,'* said Temple, again addressing Clifton^ 
** this scene may be more to your taste." 

" I have often seen ruined castles," replied Clifton ; 
and, without farther remark, he passed on. 

" What an ungracious fellow he is !" said Temple, 
hanging back, and throwing his arm across the shoulder 
of Harwood. 

" It is considerate of him not to take our affections 
by storm," replied Harwood, somewhat archly. 

" I wish he had stayed away," said Temple. 

"Perhaps," said Harwood, "we shall discover his 
good qualities when we know him better : he does not 
want intelligence in his looks." 

" No," said Marshall, who had joined the other two, 
" he does not ; and I observed him glance at the castle 
as though, if he could have put his unpleasant humour 
aside, he would have liked a closer examination of the 
romantic old edifice." 

" Let us tiy and forget him for the present," said 
Welby, coming up. " Who is for a race ? All, I see. 
We will try which can get first to Bennet's favourite 
hazel copse." 

" On, boys, on ! The winner shall make tea," cried 
Mr. Raymond, as the joyous group rushed past their 
tutor and his solemn-looking companion. 

" We will rest here a little while," said Mr. Ray- 
mond, sitting down on a fallen tree that lay beside the 
hedgerow ; " you are tired, probably, with your journey, 
for you make no attempt to join in the recreations of 
the other boys." 

Clifton, not unwiUingly, seated himself beside his 
tutor, and during a quarter of an hour that they wei* 
alone together he made several indirect attempts ih 
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learn who were his future companions. He did not, as 
might have been supposed natural, seek to know their 
tempers, characters, or acquirements, but he tried to 
find out the worldly wealth or station of themselves 
and their parents ; but Mr. Raymond did not seem as 
though he understood him ; and when tutor and pupil 
rejoined the other boys, Clifton was as uninformed on 
the point on which he had sought to be enlightened as 
before he put his queries. 

In the mean time, the race was over, and a fresh 
subject of interest had arisen in the discovery by Welby 
of a new aquatic plant. The boys were gathered round 
the spot where the pretty flower lay, half concealed, on 
the sedgy margin of the river ; the yoimg botanist was 
stretching forward in the endeavour to reach it with 
one hand, while Temple held him by the other. 

"Take my cane. Temple," said Mr. Baymond, on 
percoiving what was going on ; " it has a curved end, 
and will assist you." 

Temple ran up and received the cane, with which he 
returned to capture the prize. 

" Temple," repeated Clifton, as the boy hastened off 
with the cane, " Temple ; that is a good name. There 
is a Sir Augustus Temple. Is his name Augustus 1" 

Mr. Raymond, to whom this question was addressed, 
answered, drily, " Yes." 

"He is related to the baronet, I suppose?" said 
Clifton, in a tone of inquiry. " Perhaps he is his son ?" 

Mr. Raymond was very busy examining a creeping 
plant that hung in graceful festoons over the bank 
against which he rested. 

" How infinitely varied, curious, and beautiful,* 
exclaimed he, " are the works of the Creator I" 
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Clifton, who thought he had not heard him, repeated 
what he had said, when Mr. Raymond turned and said, 
" I beg your pardon ; you were saying something about 
Temple's family. Temple has a very poor relation, to 
whom he gives, every half-year, the largest part of his 
pocket money." 

Clifton was entirely silenced for a time : he felt 
disappointed, for he imagined that a Temple might be a 
fitting associate for the heir of Abbeylands. His next 
attempt was directed towards Harwood, whose frank 
and open countenance, and gentle, engaging manners, 
had not been quite lost upon him. He was somewhat 
puzzled how to obtain the desired information ; but, 
having been unsuccessful in his indireots attempts, he 
boldly asked, 

" Is Harwood's a good family 1" 

" Excellent," replied Mr. Raymond. " The Harwoods 
are all highly estimable people." 

Clifton stared at his new tutor, as if to try and 
understand him. " Perhaps," thought he, " he does not 
know what I mean, — I will try again j" and he said : 

" Is Marshall's a good family T 

" There is no family," replied Mr. Raymond. " Mar- 
shall is an only child, and an orphan." 

"How monstrouslj'- stupid!" said Clifton to him- 
self; " one would think he must know what I mean." 

But though Clifton said this to himself, there was a 
something in Mr. Raymond's manner that deterred him 
from making any further attempt to trace the pedigree 
of those with whom he was about to be so closely 
associated, and the walk terminated with very little 
more being said on his paH. 

Tea followed; and the remainder of the evening 



12 EVENING occur .\TlON. 

passed pleasantly and profitably. There was mucb to do 
and to talk of, arising out of the walk. First, Harwood 
and Marshall had been having, as they returned, a 
discussion upon arches, which was suggested by the 
principal entrance of the old castle. Mr. Eaymond was 
referred to, and he handed down from his book-shelves 
a volume of architectural plates, together with short 
descriptions, where the boys found an account of the 
time when the arch was first used in building, and of 
the subsequent variations in its form. Then, Page had 
picked up a curious stone, which gave rise to a short 
conversation on some of the strata of the earth. Welby 
found much amusement in classifying his new plant, 
and looking at its structure through a microscope ; and 
Temple was equally interested in hunting through some 
poetical works for a passage that he said was in one 
author, and Marshall thought was in another ; and, 
lastly. Page and Bennet were as busy as anybody 
making a paper globe, and painting the different 
continents on it. 

In the midst of all these pleasant occupations the 
clock struck, and the happy party put away their books 
and other matters on which they were employed, and 
gathered round their tutor s table. 

It was Mr. Baymond's invoiiable custom, before his 
pupils retired to rest for the night, to read to them a 
portion of the Holy Scriptures, and then to examine 
them as to what advance they had made in the great 
work that every Christian is called upon to perform. 

None of the present set of boys had been with Mr. 
Baymond less than two years, and some more than 
double that time : they had all good abilities, and were 
well advanced in the usual routine of school leanung ; 
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one or two of them even promised to make distin- 
guished figures in the world. Mr. Eaymond, besides 
being most assiduous in all that is usually required of 
a master to teach, sought to give Us pupils a taste for 
such pursuits as refine the mind, and render the heart 
susceptible of being impressed by the wonderful and 
beautiful works of creation. 

But his first great care was to instil virtuoas prin- 
ciples into their hearts, to strengthen their minds, and 
to fortify them against the allurements and temptatioiif 
of the vorld. 
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CHAPTER n. 

" Mark that long dark line of sbadowi 

StretcbiDg far into the past : 
Every d.%y it seems to lengthen ; 

Whither does it tend at last ? 
Each one added to the hosts 

From the present moment flieR : 
Ibese are Time's forgotten ghosts, 

Fleeted opportunities." 

" Some to whom Heaven in wit has been profiiso, 
Want as much more, to turn it to its use ; 
For wit and judgment often are at strife." — Pope. 

Mr. Raymond's pupils were eaxly risers; they were 
most of them so from choice ; and some were often up 
long before the time required for commencing their 
studies. On the morning following Edgar Clifton's 
arrival, the four elder boys were somewhat earlier than 
usual, as they wanted a little extra time. Temple had 
not found the passage he had sought for on the pre- 
ceding evening. Welby wanted a fresh examination of 
his plant, which he had carefully preserved in water ; 
and the other boys were anxious to get forward with a 
difficult lesson. Such were their intentions ; but they 
shared the fate that but too often attends the formation 
of good resolutions : a trifle deteri»ed them from their 
purpose. Instead of setting about their projected em- 
ployments, they fell to conversing about the new boy ; 
and, it must be confessed, but little was said in his 
fitvour. Temple repeated the words he had heard him 
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utter about not knowing whom he was come amongst : 
and Marshall told of his questioning Mr. Kaymond as 
to who and what his fellow-pupils* parents were. 

" How contemptible !" exclaimed Welby. 

" Our tutor's answers were capital l" said Marshall : 
" he played the fellow off welL I was ready to laugh ; 
but though Mr. Baymond was aware that I was closo 
by, I did not want Clifton to know, for I was afraid 
he would leave off his examination if he did." 

** It is very plain," said Temple, " that he is afraid to 
be sociable with any of us before he finds something 
out about who we are." 

" He will find it dull enough," said Harwood, " if he 
keeps up this stiffiiess long." 

" It would be intolerable," said "Welby, " to be with 
a set of lads, and not be one of them." 

" I have a capital thought just come into my head," 
cried Marshall ; *' something that will teaze him well 
and punish him for his ridiculous pride.*' 

" What is it ]" exclaimed the other boys. 

*• It is," said Marshall, " that we all make ourselves 
appear to be the sons of tradespeople. The father of 
one shall be a butcher ; of another, a tallow-chandler ; 
and so on : and we will all question each other, and 
talk knowingly of their respective occupations." 

" It will be excellent fun 1" cried Welby ; and he 
and Temple, together with the originator of the plan, 
immediately fixed on what the trades should be which 
they purposed assigning to their fathers. 

" And what humble calling will you give to your 
honoured sire, Harwood 1" inquired Marshall. "Say, 
what shall it be?" continued he, on observing that 
£[arwood made no answer to his inquiry. 
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*• I do not think I like the scheme," replied Harwood. 
" Why not 1 " asked Marshall, in a disappointed tone. 
'' Because it appears to me that it is practising a 
deceit." 

" But a very harmless one, surely," said Welby. 
" Still it is deceit," said Harwood. 
j " But for a good end — to cure pride," said Temple. 
" I am not certain that it would efliect a cure," replied 
Harwood ; " I am inclined to think it would only 
irritate : besides, I think it would not be pleasant lor 
Bennet, who really is the son of a tmdesman ; and he 
is such a clever, good little fellow." 

*• I think," said Marshall, somewhat piqued, " that 
you need not let your preference for your pet Bennet' 
interfere to spoil the sport of the rest of us." 

" That is not fair, Marshall," replied Harwood, rather 
warmly ; " you know that I would prefer obliging you 
ten times to pleasing John. Have we not always loved 
each other ever since we first met, a full year before 
Bennet or any one else came here? Do not let us 
quarrel now," added he, in a softened tone. 

Marshall was touched; his quick temper was in- 
stantly subdued ; and, holding out his hand to hib 
friend, he exclaimed, " Forgive me ; I was wrong-— 
wrong altogether. I give up my scheme." 

A glow of satisfaction flushed Harwood's cheek as 
he cordially shook Marshall's extended hand. 

" But though I give up this plan," said Marshall, 
gaily, " I must do something for that youth's reforma- 
tion ; my conscience will not let me I'est if I do not. 
I will write a satirical poem, in which I will show him 
up in high style, under a feigned character. I ^1 not 
have such a name as mine for nothing — ^never mind the 
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difference of spelling ; the sarcastic old Itoman shall live 
again in me. Oh ! that I had your powers of versifying; 
Temple — ^how I would write !" 

" Perhaps it is fortunate that you have not," said 
"Welby ; " your wit and humour would be too much 
indulged, I fear, if you had." 

" That does not follow," said Marshall. 

" I think it does," said Welby, pretending to look 
very wise ; " it is seldom that a quality when abun- 
dantly possessed fails to appear very often, either de- 
signedly or accidentally." 

" I must make you a bow for your compliment, 
Welby," said Marshall, laughing, " though perhaps 
there is a little bitter mixed with the sweet. You do 
not give me credit for much prudence, I perceive." 

" Oh ! yes, I do," said Welby, " as much as the 
generality of your class possess." 

" It is unfortunate," said Temple, " when an ill- 
tempered person has a turn like yours." 

" Yes, indeed," said Harwood, " for their satire is 
seldom tempered with mercy." 

"It is a dangerous talent," said Welby ; '* and so 
powerful, that it requires as much good sense as good 
temper to restrain it." 

"It is like caricaturing," observed Temple ; " it makes 
those who possess that talent very amusing ; but they 

are generally feared and why, what have we here ]" 

continued he, suddenly breaking off what he was saying, 
as, on looking over the shoulder of Page, who had 
entered the room during the latter part of the conver- 
sation, he perceived a drawing, in which the boy had 
made a laughable and exaggerated likeness of Clifton at 
the moment he refused to shake hands with Ben net. 

c 
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" There we all are !" said Page, tolding up his cari- 
cature. " I do not pretend that the rest are like ; but 
I hope you will think I have done the hero of the piece 
justice.** 

The little party clustered eagerly round the drawing, 
which caused a hearty laugh ; and it was pronounced 
by all to be "capital I*' " excellent T* "an admirable 
likeness 1" 

" Why, Page !" exclaimed Marshall, " I did not knovt 
you possessed this talent." Then, after a moment's 
reflection, he said, " A satirist, and a caricaturist ! I 
am afraid we are a very ill-natured set that this poor 
lad is come amongst.'* 

Harwood laughed, and said, " Well, we will not let it 
go any farther. Page, I am sure, will not refuse to tear 
up his caricature." 

But this was expecting too much. Page was a good* 
natured boy, but his dmwing had been praised and 
admired, and he had not the resolution to destroy it. 
All that could be gained was, that he promised to lock 
it carefully up in his desk, where it could not be seen. 
Harwood good-naturedly reminded him that he was apt 
to be forgetful, and he might leave the drawing lying 
about ; but of this Page assured him there was no risk, 
and the subject dropped. 

By this time the clock struck, and reminded the boya 
that they must now attend to their lessons for the day ; 
the hour for indulging their own fancies was passed. 
But how 1 How had it passed ] Unprofitably, they 
could not but own. Temple reminded Welby of his 
plant, and Welby spoke of the unfound quotation ; the 
two other boys cast a wistful look at their books. 

It is an imcomfortable feeling, that of the con- 
sciousness of having wasted an hour. 
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flanwood, who was quick at finding good where it 
was possible to discover any, suggested that the time 
had not been altogether wasted, as some reflections had 
arisen on the necessity of being careful not to wound 
the feelings of others j but Marshall, who was as ready 
to own a fault in himself as to detect an error in an- 
other, replied, that if he had not come down with his 
head full of foolish thoughts, the precious morning hour 
would not have been wasted. 

How necessary is it to keep a watch over our thoughts 
as well as our actions ! 

Page, in answer to Marshall's observation, said that 
we could not help our thoughts ; to which the elder 
boys replied, that it is our duty to repel as much as 
possible all foolish or wicked thoughts as they arise in 
the mind, and not to encourage them by cherishing and 
dwelling on them. 
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CHAPTER III. 

^ How little and how lightly we care for one another. 
How seldom and how slightly consider each a brother ! 
For all the world is every man to his own self alone, 
And all beside no better than a thing he doesn't own." 

Tdppkr. 

Youth is the season for acquiring the stock of healtb 
and spirits necessary to enable the body to assist the 
' mind in bearing the many sorrows and heavy trials 
which are the ordinary lot of man's fallen nature. Mr. 
Raymond was aware of this, but still, without wishing 
to render his pupils prematurely grave, or desiring to 
curb too tightly the buoyant spirits of youth, he taught 
them to reflect ; and he sought to give them the habit of 
looking back from hour to hour to ascertain how each 
period of time had been passed. It was owing to this 
good practice that Clifton met with the reception he 
did when he entered the study, after the conversation 
related in the last chapter; each boy felt that he himself 
had been wrong, and this disposed him to view with 
more indulgence the failings of another. The stranger's 
forbidding manners were forgotten or overlooked, and 
every one came forward to show him some little atten- 
tion. One asked him where he would like to sit, 
another if he would prefer the window open or shut, and 
all appeared desirous to make him as much at ease as 
if he had been long established among them. 

Some curiosity was felt amon^ the little group tp 
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know what the new boy's attainments might be, and 
his examination by their tutor was listened to with 
interest. The business of the day was always opened 
by reading a poi*tion of the Holy Scriptures, followed 
by questions and answers from the tutor and the pupils. 

Clifton took his place among the other boys, and 
showed no deficiency in a knowledge of the historical 
parts of the Bible; but of the practical lessons it 
contains — the teaching of man his duty to God and his 
neighbour — ^his notions were confused and imperfect. 

In worldly lore, Clifton's attainments were very fair ; 
lie had an average knowledge of the classics, and in 
history he was better informed than the generality of 
boys of his age. !ftis remarks, too, showed that he 
reflected ; but, though they occasionally evinced right 
feeling and sound judgment, they too often betrayed 
littleness of character and selfishness of nature. 

In figures he was not naturally quick, but he applied 
himself to the study of arithmetic with unremitting 
diligence, and often in the hours of recreation it seemed 
tp be his favourite amusement to cover scraps of paper 
with a variety of calculations, sometimes of large sums, 
but more frequently of small ones. The larger, trom 
the items set down, seemed to be the disposition of 
his fortune, when he should come into possession of it, 
tmd of which the most remarkable feature was the 
vaiiation in the sum allotted to a certain cousin Laura. 
It was constantly under a state of reduction, and the 
fractions Imng of shillings, often of pence, it seemed 
almost too insignificant to engage the attention of one 
who was heir to large estates. The lesser items showed 
the way in which he had spent or intended to spend 
his weekly allowance; which was by no means larger 
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as the encumbrances on his future property were not 
yet cleared oft*. 

Mr. Raymond was not slow in discovering the leading 
features of his new pupil's character, and it was with 
regret that he perceived that education and circum- 
stances had combined to spoil him gi'eatly. During 
the lifetime of hia father, he had been kept close to his 
studies, for Mr. Clifton was anxious that his son should 
fill with credit the station in life to which he was bom ; 
and it was this feeling that influenced him in all his 
views respecting the boy's education. He wished him 
to be well informed, because it became a gentleman to 
be so, rather than that his son might derive solace and 
improvement from literary pursuits. He was, also, 
more attentive to the outward polish of the boy's 
person and manners, than anxious to cultivate the best 
qualities of the heart. Edgar, as the representative of 
an old family and the heir to large possessions, was to 
him a person of great importance ; and this feeling he 
was at no pains to conceal, so that the object of his 
solicitude, as might naturally be expected, gave himself 
a great many consequential airs. His education tended 
to make him selfish and tyrannical, and he learned at 
last to think himself almost the first person in the 
house, and that all others ought to give way to him. 
Towards the servants and dependants of the family 
he was authoritative and unpleasant in his manners ; 
and his conduct to his sisters was overbearing and 
unkind. 

Mr. Clifton had been very injudicious in his manner 
of bringing up his son. Besides the first great omission, 
that of not sufficiently instilling into him the vital prin- 
ciple^ of religion, he was imcertain in his treatment of 
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him^ for oflen when he was dissatisfied with him he 
would treat him with unnecessary liarshness ; at other 
times he would be falsely indulgent, and overlook faults 
that call loudly for correction and amendment. 

The great failing of this gentleman's character wa? 
pride; and this weak and foolish feeling led to the 
commission of many acts which gave him cause foi 
after repentance. He had an only brother, and in 
consequence of his making a match which he considered 
beneath him, he quarrelled and refused to have any 
further intercourse with him ; and this uncharitable 
feeling he continued to maintain even after the wife's 
death, which took place soon after the birth of a little 
girl, their only child. The loss of his wife pr^ed upon 
his mind, and in order to dissipate his grief, he engaged 
in various speculations, which turned out so badly, that 
at the time of Ms death, which happened nine yeaw 
after that of his wife, he was a ruined man. Before 
he died, he wrote to his brother on behalf of his child, 
imploring him to take pity on her helpless state and 
befriend her. 

At the time Mr. Clifton received this letter, he was 
suffering from the complaint that eventually proved 
fatal. His heart was softened by illness, and he sent 
for his little niece, with the intention of adopting her, 
but, before she reached her uncle's mansion, he was no 
more. 

The messenger had not long been despatched for the 
young Laura before Mr. Clifton became alarmingly ill : 
he was aware of his danger, and willing to atone as 
much as was in his power for his unkind neglect of his 
brother, he sent for his lawyer, with the intention of 
adding a codicil to his will in fitvour of the orphan. 
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but, feeling that he ^as fast sinking, he said to his 
wife, who was hanging in giief over him, " If T do not 
live long enough to make an addition to my will, you 
must see the child provided for out of tho estates. — 
Stay," continued he, making an effort to rise in his 

bed, " let me have pen and ink, and I will write " 

He could add no more ; a spasm seized him, which was 
followed by others, till death prevented the possibility 
of fulfilling his intentions. 

Mrs. Clifton, besides being a conscientious woman, 
was much attached to her husband, and, desirous of 
fulfilling his wishes, took charge of the little orphan to 
bring up and educate with her two daughters ; and 
she frequently represented to her son the necessity of 
a provision being made for her when he should be of 
age,, at which time he was to come into possession of 
his estates, subject to the deduction of his mother's 
and sisters' portions. 

It seems strange that the inheritor of a large fortune 
should make any difiSculties about what appeared so 
natural and right, especially when the youth of the 
party is taken into consideration; but certain it is 
that the providing for this portionless cousin did not 
appear pleasant to the young heir. His education, as 
regards moral and religious training, had been badly 
conducted during the lifetime of his father, and after 
his death it was still worse, for much beneficial restraint 
was removed. He was falsely indulged by his mother, 
and exposed to a great deal of flattery from different 
persons, who thought it for their own interest to culti- 
vate the good will of the heir of Abbey lands. The 
consequence was, that self was the object of all hia 
thoughts, and he considered that if all his fortune 
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were not lavished on himself it was very much mis- 
applied. 

Mrs. Olifbon was not insensible to the errors of her 
son's character^but her affection blinded her as to their 
extent and importance, and she satisfied herself with 
the thought that they were but childish faults, and 
that when he was grown up all would be right. A 
judicious friend, who was also Edgar's guardian, 
pointed out to her how much she was mistaken, and 
assured her that the character must be formed in 
childhood and youth, and that if her son's was not 
now improved, there was every reason to fear that he 
would grow up selfish and unamiable. 

He also led her to ^e that the tutor who was 
superintending Edgar's home education was wanting 
in the proper authority that a man in his situation 
ought to possess, and that the boy was a great deal 
too much his own master ; and finally persuaded her to 
allow him to be placed under the care of Mr. Raymond, 
whom he knew to be admirably adapted to undertake 
the charge and education of youth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

"Toiling in pain for a pittance of bread, 

Or starving with nothing to do. 
Friendless, and fever'd in heart and in head, 
And longing for rest to lie down with the dead, 

A word, my poor sisters, for you." — Tcppeb. 

" Graceful in youth is the tear of sympathy, and the heart 
that melts at the tale of woe." 

Day after day passed on, and the new boy made very 
little advance in sociability with his companions. It is 
true, he joined sometimes in their sports ; but he was 
so cold and constrained in his manner, that he might 
nearly as well have not played at all, so little progress 
did he make in intimacy with them. This being the 
case, it excited some little surprise when Clifton, one 
afternoon when there was a holiday, proposed to Har- 
wood that he should ask Mr. Raymond's leave for them 
to go to the old castle, and look over the ruins. The 
proposition was made with more cordiality tlian he had 
yet evinced in speaking to any of his companions ; and 
Harwood, who iid not like to check these first symp- 
toms of a more pleasant temper, consented to the plan, 
although he had laid out the afternoon's amusement 
very differently. Mr. Raymond had perfect confidence 
in Harwood, and he made no objection to the two boys 
going together to the castle. 

\b would not seem that there was anything very 
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extraordinary in one boy inviting another to take a 
walk with him on a summer's afternoon ; but Clifton 
had conducted himself with so much reserve towards 
his companions since he had come among them, that 
their curiosity was excited to know what could have 
caused this sudden change in his mode of going on ; 
and, also, they wished to discover what sort of person 
he Ideally was ; so that the first moment they found 
themselves alone with Harwood, after his return, 
they crowded roimd him, eager to learn all he had 
to telL 

Harwood's report of the new boy was altogether 
8atis&u3tory. He stated that he had found him by no 
means an unpleasant companion ; that, though not very 
lively in his manners, he was intelligent ; and that he 
had examined the old ruins with an interest in perfect 
contrast to the apathy he had shown on the day when 
Temple had first pointed them out to his notice. He 
had not only made a careful survey of them himself, but 
ho had told him two or three amusing circumstances 
connected with the defences and resources of other 
castles which he had visited ; and he seemed to be able 
to calculate the period in which their own old ruin had 
been constructed and added to in after times, from the 
formation of the arches, and the style of architecture 
of the differeilt parts. Harwood added, that he seemed 
not to dislike reading, and that he had, as far as he was 
able to judge, read as much as, or perhaps more than, 
the generality of youths at his age. 

This report of their new schoolfellow was well re- 
ceived by the little group ; they looked forward to the 
hope of his becoming eventually a pleasant companion, 
and each boy thought his turn would come when Clifton 
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would uDbesd, and make himself agreeable. They all 
agreed that he had made a good choice in fixing first on 
Harwood, whose manners were so kind and gracious, 
that they were not surprised at his having conquered 
Clifton's stiffness and reserve. 

Harwood said they were very obliging to think so 
favourably of him ; but he laughed, and seemed as 
though he could say something if he would ; and on 
being pressed to state what it was that amused him, 
he said, though with some little reluctance to destroy 
the good feeling that had arisen in their minds towards 
Clifton, that he thought, indeed he felt sure, that he 
owed this preference not to the good qualities his 
friends were kind enough to endow him with, but to 
the proud boy's having discovered that his uncle was 
owner of Moreton Hall, a fine place in Yorkshire. 
He said that Mr. Raymond had told him in the morn- 
ing to write to his uncle, and that he had observed 
Clifton, who was by at the time, look very inquisitively 
towards his desk when he was directing the letter, 
and that he had got up and passed close behind, in 
order to find out the address ; and that he was aware 
that he had read it, for he told him during their walk 
that he had passed the place in travelling, and asked 
him if his uncle had completed the alterations he was 
making. "So you see, gentlemen," continued Har- 
wood, bowing low, with mock gravity, " I am honoured 
with Mr. Edgar Clifton's notice, from being the 
nephew of the possessor of a rich estate in a flou- 
rishing county, and not to any merit of your poor 
bumble servant." 

" How pitiful 1" "How ridiculous !" exclaimed several 
of the boys. 
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" I thought he was always very curious to see, if he 
«oald, the directions on our letters,** said Temple. 

" Well, we will hope he will be wiser in time," said 
Harwood, ** and learn to value people according to their 
own worth, and not because their relations have such 
or such an income, or move in such or such a sphere 
in life." 

" He has been very much spoiled, no doubt," said 
Marshall, '^ and has not mixed with other boys, to knock 
the nonsense out of him." 

With regard to the subject of these remarks, he had 
enjoyed his walk and the comparatively unreserved 
intercourse he had held with one of his own age ; for 
the reserve he had hitherto practised had often been 
unpleasant, and he would have been glad to have been 
on more sociable terms with the other pupils, if he had 
not thought it inconsistent with his dignity to mix freely 
with those with whose lineage he was unacquainted. 
It was very dull to him often to keep aloof, and the 
restraint which his foolish pride imposed was very 
troublesome, and debarred him from much that would 
otherwise have been pleasant. Thus feeling, he was 
desirous of securing the friendship, or rather the com- 
panionship, of Harwood, whom he had satisfactorily 
made out it was not beneath him to be intimate with ; 
and Harwood, who was desirous of doing what was kind 
and right, was always ready to attend to him ; and often 
in their walks he quitted the side of his favourite 
Marshall, or some other agreeable companion, to devote 
himself to the solitary boy, who, entrenched in his own 
self-impoi'tance, was reserved to all but himself. 

It was not that Clifton disliked the idea of being 
friendly with the other boys, but till he could " find out 
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all about them," he did not think fit to be unreserved 
with them. He often sought to gain the desired infor* 
mation from Harwood ; but Harwood, who considered 
this feeling truly contemptible, would not gratify him. 
He hoped, by conversing with him, to inspire him with 
more amiable feelings ; and he was not always unre- 
warded for his good- nature, for, notwithstanding his 
faults, Edgar's was not a common-place mind, and he 
occasionally made reflections that did him credit, 
though too often his companion was pained by the 
discovery of weak and unworthy sentiments. 

Harwood himself was a very superior youth. He 
had been from infancy carefully trained in the right 
path by his mother, who was a very good and a very 
clever woman. She taught her son to be religious, 
without making him gloomy, or in any way destroying 
the cheerfulness of youth. She often said that the 
best way of being happy was to do our duty ; and even 
at a very early age she led her young William to reflect 
upon the nature and purpose of his being ; and taught 
him to feel that we must live for others as well as 
ourselves, and that it should be the aim of every one 
to assist, to improve, and to be kind to our fellow- 
creatures. 

It was these instnictions of his mother that influ- 
enced Harwood in his conduct towards Clifton and 
others ; and though occasionally thoughtless and neg- 
lectful of his duty, he was never long before he saw 
and repented of his fiiults, and strove with increased 
seal to regain the right path. 

The house in which Mr. Eaymond resided stood at 
the extremity of the town ; the grounds were spacious 
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and aiiy behind; and in front was a lawn, with a 
carriage-sweep up to the door. Clifton was standing 
one day on the hall-steps, when a handsome coach, with 
servants in gay liveries, drove up and stopped. On 
seeing Edgar, a pleasing, ladylike woman leaned for- 
ward, and beckoning to him, asked if he were one of 
Mr. Raymond's pupils. He answered that he was ; and 
the lady handed him a note directed to Mr. Eaymond, 
which she requested him to deliver, and say that having 
written in a hurry, she had omitted mentioning that hdi 
nephew, his former pupil, would be with her on the 
fifteenth of next month, and that he would be most 
desirous to see him. 

"I cannot stay now to speak to Mr. Kaymond 
myself; but you will," added she, smiling good- 
naturedly, "be careful of the letter, the contents of 
which will, I hope, give pleasure to yourself and com- 
panions." 

Clifton, in a most gracious manner, assured the lady 
that he would faithfully deliver it, and, while he made 
his best bow, the carriage drove off. He was still 
standing in a very complacent mood, gazing after the 
carriage as it rolled away, and pondering upoh what 
might be the contents of the letter, when a poor woman 
in very mean attire, who had approached un perceived, 
inquired of him if Mr. Eaymond was at home. On 
hearing himself addressed, Clifton turned round, and, 
seeing who it was that spoke, his aspect wholly changed; 
he frowned angrily, and asked, impatiently, what sh4 
meant by troubling him. The woman gently replied, 
that she had come according to Mr. Eaymond's desire 
io speak to himt 
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^ Well then,** said Edgar, " why do you not go 
round to the yard gate 1 This is not the approach for 
such as you ; go along with you.* 

The woman was one of those distressed persons 
whom Mr. Raymond was in the habit of seeking out 
to relieve ; and being a new comer in the parish, had 
made the mistake as to the proper entrance which had 
so much displeased Clifton. 

Had any one beheld Clifton during these two inter- 
views, the one with the lady, and the other with the 
poor woman, it would hardly have been believed that 
he was the same person. To her who was so greatly his 
inferior in station, and from whom he hoped to gain no 
advantage, his manners were arrogant and repulsive. 
He was annoyed at being interrupted in his pleasing 
meditations ; and as the person who had disturbed him 
was only a poor woman in a ragged dress, he was at no 
pains to conceal what he felt, and suffered his ill-humour 
to show itself towards her in a way altogether unjusti- 
fiable. The lady in the carriage was evidently a person 
of consequence, and something agreeable might arise 
from her acquaintance j therefore Clifton, while in her 
sight, put on his company manners. 

I believe there will be but very few juvenile readers 
of this history who will not perfectly understand tJiis 
expression in its full meaning, either as regards them- 
selves, or as to what they have observed in others. 

How many children when with members of their own 
family, or with servants, or those persons before whom 
they do not think it of consequence to behave well, give 
way, when they are displeased, to cross and pettish 
humours; or when they are spoken to on subjects 
which they do not like, return ungracious or rude 
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answers, and, in short, conduct themselvei in a very 
different manner from what they would do, if they 
thought they were seen or overheard hy strangers. 
Even when no longer children, and young people are 
old enough to entertain serious reflections on the proper 
conduct of life, even with these how often is the 
pleasing smile and gracious reply reserved only for com- 
pany ; while those to whom they are deeply indebted 
for countless acts of love and kindness, are chilled by 
short answers, or pained by rude or neglectful manners. 
If those who are young and thoughtless now, would 
reflect seriously on this subject, and act accordingly, 
how many a heart-ache would be spared them in after 
life! 

But to return to our history. Clifbon lost no time in 
delivering to his tutor the letter and message with which 
he was entrusted ; and then he hastened away to find 
Harwood, and communicate what had happened, and to 
conjecture with him who the lady could be, and what it 
was she meant by saying that she hoped the contents of 
the letter would be agreeable to himself and his com- 
panions. The rest of the pupils gathered round, and, 
after a variety of surmises. Temple said he thought it 
very likely that the lady was Mrs. Warburton, who the 
previous summer had given an entertainment to all 
the young people in the neighbourhood, and that Mr. 
Raymond and two of his pupils had been invited. 

" HaiVood and Marshall went," said Page. 

** Yes, and a very pleasant day we had," said Marshall 

" I wonder who will go this time," cried John Bennet. 

" Perhaps all," said Harwood. " Clifton says the lady 
mentioned his companions generally." 

^* Oh, I hope so !" exclaimed Page : and then followed 
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a variety of questions to Clifton from several of the 
little group as to what the lady was like. Whether she 
flcemed good-natured 1 Whether he thought she meant 
to include all the boys in what she said 1 &c., &c. To 
all which inquiries Clifton answered at first drily, and 
iatterly impatiently ; and then broke away, saying. 
'* How can I tell 1" and desiring not to be asked any 
more questions. The eager but natural questioning of 
his companions annoyed him ; and as he had put off his 
company manners, he was at no pains to disguise that 
they did so. Besides, he did not care who went, as long 
as he did himself, except perhaps that he would be as 
well satisfied as not, to have Harwood go. 

Temple proved to be right in his surmise, both as to 
"who the lady was, and as to the object of her visit. Her 
letter contained an invitation to Mr. Eaymond and all 
nis pupils to an entertainment, to be given by her on 
the fifteenth of the ensuing month. The party were t<^ 
meet early, and the amusements were to be chiefly out 
of doors ; and there was an especial notice that archery 
would form a part of the entertainments, and the young 
gentlemen were requested to bring their bows and 
arrows. This invitation, and the understanding that 
it was accepted by Mr. Eaymond, not only for himself, 
but for his pupils, occasioned the boys much pleasure. 
Mrs. Warburton was an old friend of Mr. Raymond's, 
and a favourite nephew of hers had formerly been 
under his care. She was a kind-hearted, amiable 
woman, fond of young people, and took pleasure in 
affording them rational amusement. The immediate 
cause of the present entertainment was to please two 
younger nephews, boys of thirteen and fourteen, who 
with their elder brother were coming on a visit to her. 
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The notice respecting archery in Mrs. Warburton's 
note met with due attention from the boys, all of 
-whom had had some practice in the art, but were at 
the present time wholly unprovided with the necessary 
implements. Two or three of the party had bows at 
home, but they had outgrown them, for they were only 
fit for young children. Harwood had recently had a 
good bow, but he had broken it, and Temple always 
used a friend's when shooting at home during the holi- 
days. Great was the discussion that this dilemma 
caused. Some one suggested that they could take no 
share in that part of the entertainment ; but this was 
instantly objected to, and a bold proposition was 
started and universally agreed to, that every one should 
buy a bow and arrows for the occasion. It wanted 
above a fortnight to the time, and there would be 
plenty of opportunity for practice ; there were targets, 
they knew, on the premises, and they would immedi- 
ately ask their tutor's permission to go to a large shop 
in the town where they were sold, and make the 
requisite pm*chases. 

Mr. Kaymond made no objection to this request of 
his pupils, for he thought archery a manly and healthy 
exercise ; and he had no fear of any accident occurring, 
as he would be, as he had always been on former occa- 
sions, present during the time the sport was going on. 
It was therefore with some little impatience that the 
next day was looked forward to, when, after morning 
lessons, Mr. Raymond would perform his promise of 
taking his pupils into the town to make their purchases. 
It happened to be market-day ; and as Mr. Raymond 
was much known and respected in the neighbourhood, 
several persons stopped to speak to him ae tboy pro- 

J>2 
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ceeded on their way. These delays seemed very tediona 
to the boys ; but just as they were entering High-street, 
a gentleman with his two sons, acquaintances of Har- 
wood's, with bows and arrows in their hands, met the 
party ; but this time no regret was felt at the delay, 
for the young gentlemen, who had also received an 
invitation from Mrs. Warburton, were eager to talk 
of and tell all they knew about the coming enter- 
tainment. 

They spoke of the company expected, the beautiful 
gardens, and the spacious grounds ; but the most inter- 
esting part of their communication was, that a silver 
arrow would be bestowed as a prize on the best archer 
of the day. This was important news to all the pupils, 
but to none so much as to Clifton, who immediately 
resolved that no pains or practice should be wanting on 
his part to enable him to carry off the prize. The price 
of bows was mentioned, and the young gentlemen's 
were handled and examined ; they were good of their 
kind, and it was agreed that it was no use to purchase 
an inferior article. Each of Mr. Kaymond's pupils had 
money enough left of the sum he had brought with him 
at the beginning of the half-year to enable him to buy 
a superior bow, and each boy determined to spend it 
in a way that promised much future gratification. 

Again the party moved on, and they had almost 
reached the archery shop, when Mr. Raymond stopped 
at a cutler's, saying he must just go in for a few moments 
to speak about some knives he wanted to have ground. 
When Mr. Sharp, the master of the shop, had received 
the order, he handed up a case of gardening-knives, 
which he said he had just received from London, and 
which he thought would exactly suit Mr. Kaymond, 
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whose taste for horticultural pursuits he was aware of. 
It was a tempting display ! Pruning, grafting, budding, 
and various other knives glittered before the eye in all 
the brightness of the finest-tempered and most highly* 
polished steel. Welby, who took great interest in his 
tutor's gardening pursuits, admired and praised the 
contents of the case, and begged Mr. Raymond to make 
the purchase. 

" It is only a sovereign," added he ; " it is cheap for 
80 many beautifcd and useful tools." 

Mr. Baymond replied that the price was certainly not 
too high, but still a sovereign was a great deal of money 
to give. But Welby urged that he was much in want 
of such implements, and that he complained of the 
badness of his toola 

This was true, for Mr. Kaymond often found great 
difficulty in performing those operations of his art 
which required delicacy, owing to the old and worn-out 
state of his knives. Still, as he was a man who was in 
the habit of denying himself pleasures, that he might 
have the more " to give to him that needeth," he had 
hitherto forborne indulging himself with new materials 
for carrying on his favourite pursuit. When Welby 
recalled to his mind the obstacles he frequently had 
to encounter, he reflected for a few moments, and made 
a short mental calculation, which showed him that 
he might without impropriety gratify himself in this 
instance, and telling his pupil that he would purchase 
the case of knives, he turned to desire Mr. Sharp 
to send it to his house. Mr. Sharp was at that mo- 
ment speaking to another customer, and while waiting 
till he was disengaged, Mr. Raymond chanced to cast 
his eyes on a paper ihsLt was lying on one of the glass- 
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cases on the counter. It was headed, ** A case of great 

distress." 

"What is this I" inquired Mr. Eaymond^as Mr. Sharp 
approached. 

" It is a petition, sir," replied the cutler, " that I have 
drawn up, and which I was going to show you before 
you left the shop. It concerns a poor woman, whom I 
know to be respectable 'and industrious, who will be 
ruined by a circumstance that has befallen her, imless 
the benev\)lent come forward to her aid. The state 
of the case is this. Mrs. Lee — that is the name of my 
petitioner — came with her husband and son to this town 
about six months ago, in the hope of procuring work 
for Lee, whose business as a caq)enter had failed him 
in the place where he lived, owing to a change in the 
trade of the town, or some other cause, not from any ill 
conduct on his part, for he was a hard-working man ; in- 
deed, too much so for his strength, for on his arrival here 
being so fortunate as to obtain work, he over-exerted 
himself to make up for lost time, and fell ill of a fever, 
and died. His son, a fine lad of fourteen, was too young 
to support himself and his mother without other aid, 
so, in order to enable them to live, Mrs. Lee determined 
to take in a family's washing, and the master of the 
* Crown,' who is her landlord, gave her his. As the 
linen of persons staying at the inn was added to the 
rest, there was more than she could do alone, so she 
hired a woman to help her. This woman was con- 
nected with a set of bad characters, and a fortnight ago 
they broke into Mrs. Lee's house, and stole clothes to 
the amount of six pounds, with which they decamped, 
and the woman with them. Mrs. Lee*s employers 
were exceedingly angry on hearing of the robbexy^and 
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persUted that she was concerned in it, or at any rate, 
that she knew her assistant to be dishonest, and had 
connived at the theft." 

" That is very hard," said Mr. Eaymond, " if she is, 
as you represent, respectable and trustworthy." 

" My wife's mother," rejoined Mr. Sharp, "who is now 
on a visit to us, is a townswoman of Mrs. Lee's, and has 
known her from childhood, and she says a better prin- 
cipled woman does not exist." 

"Are there no means of proving this, and clearing 
her from such unfounded charges ?" said Mr. Eaymond. 

" I fear not," replied Mr. Sharp ; " Mrs. Lee is a 
stmngfu* in the town ; and what is against her is, that 
the woman was a former acquaintance, and was pre- 
ferred by her on that account to better workwomen 
who offered their servicea Poor Mrs. Lee was desirous 
of doing a kindness to one with whom she had been 
acquainted in her native place, and she has suffered for 
her good-nature most severely, as you will say when I 
tell you that unless six pounds, the amount of the lost 
linen, is not forthcoming at the end of a fortnight from 
the time of the robbery, she will be turned out of her 
house and sent adrift, with the complete loss not only 
of custom but of character." 

Mr. Kaymond suggested whether, if some influential 
person of the place could be induced to come forward 
in her behalf, a delay could not be obtained, by which 
she might in process of time have a chance of working 
out the debt ; but Mr. Sharp replied that no one would 
interfere; circumstances appeared so strong against 
Mrs. Lee that people feared to espouse a bad cause. 

"And to this feeling," continued Mr. Sharp, "I 
attribute the bad success that has attended my peti* 
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tioiu for though it has been lying near a fortniglit io 
my Bhop, I have only been able to obtain the trifling 
donations you see, which, together with my own, only 
amount to two pounds. I wish I could help her 
more, but I have done as much as is prudent for a man 
to do who is in business, and who has a large family 
growing up." 

" Put me down for a sovereign," said Mr. Raymond ; 
and, turning with a smile to Welby, he added, in a 
low voice, " we must go on with the old tools a little 
longer." 

The boys who had gathered round to listen to this 
tale of distress, now made many inquiries respecting 
Mrs. Lee and her son ; and Mr. Sharp related several 
instances of right feeling and good conduct in both ; 
but he especially dwelt on the affection and dutiful 
attention of young Robert Lee to his mother, of the 
indignation he felt towards her accusers, and the reso- 
lution he made to support and protect her in her 
misfortunes. 

A whispering conversation then arose among the 
pupils ; after which, Harwood, as general spokesman, 
stepped forward, and asked their tutor if he would 
approve of their making up among them the remainder 
of the six pounds. 

A glow of pleasure at this amiable trait of his pupils 
overspread Mr. Raymond's countenance. " My young 
friends," said he, " it would be most kind and generous 
of you to do BO ; at the same time I think it right to 
■uggest, that before subscribing your money you had 
better reflect a few moments on the sacrifice you are 
going to make." 

" Oh !" exclaimed Welby, " have you not set us an 
•xample t We cannot do better than follow it" 
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*'I would have you reflect," said Mr. Baymond* 
"whether you will not afterwards repent of having 
parted with so much money for the benefit of a 
stranger, instead of spending it on yourselves." 

"Oh, sir," exclaimed Harwood and Temple, in a 
breath, " there can be no occasion for reflection !" 

" By a comparatively small sacrifice of our own plea- 
sure," said Marshall, " we can do an important good ^ 

" Yes, that we can ! " exclaimed the other boys. 

'*But the bows and arrows!" said Mr. Eaymond. 
" I believe I am not wrong in imagining that there will 
now be no money left to purchase them. What will be 
done at the entertainment 1 Where will be the chance 
of winning the prize — ^the silver arrow ?" 

"Oh, never mind!" "Never mind the bows and 
arrows, or the prize either!" eagerly exclaimed the 
boys. 

" Then you are quite sure," said Mr. Eaymond, " that 
you are really and truly willing to make this sacrifice, 
and that reflection will confirm the impulse of feeling 
with which you harve been moved at this tale of 
distress?" 

"Quite !" exclaimed a chorus of youthful voices. 

" Crood boys !" said their gratified tutor. " I felt sure 
that I was not mistaken in your characters !" 

" We all wish to give alike," said Page, addressing 
Mr. Eaymond. " Will you, sir, calculate for us how 
much each will have to pay ? " 

" Willingly," said Mr. Eaymond. " It will not take 
long ; there are three pounds to be made up of the 
sum required to free the poor widow from her diffi- 
culties, and that divided among seven will cause each to 
pay ; but where is Clifton 1" exclaimed Mr. Eay- 
mond, stopping short. " I do not see him among you ; 
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and, now I recollect, he did not join in anything that 
has been said on the subject." 

" He is outside the door," said Bennet ; and he ran 
to tell the absent pupil that his tutor was inquiring 
for him. 

Clifton re-entered the shop, but his heightened colour, 
and uneasy manner evinced that he had not done so 
willingly. He suspected that a demand was going to 
be made upon him for his money, with which he was 
determined not to part ; at the same time that he felt 
the difficulty of a refusal. Mr. Kaymond addi'essed him, 
saying,— 

"Your companions have agreed to make up the 
sum needed for the relief of the poor widow, whose 
distressing case we have all just heard. It is agreed 
that the amount shall be equally divided ; you will not 
like, perhaps, to be left out of this good work. Will 
you contribute your share V* 

Clifton fidgeted about, and hesitated in his mannei 
of speaking ; but he made it plainly appear that he 
objected to contribute anything for Mrs. Lee*s benelit, 
putting forth several foolish excuses ; such as, " she was 
a stranger %o him, and he did not think himself called 
upon to do anything for her ;" and " that his mamma 
gave to the poor at his own place.** 

Mr. Eaymond heard him in silence, and not a woixl 
was said by any one present that in the slightest degree 
relieved him from the embarrassment of his situation ; 
but when he had ceased speaking, his tutor said, — 

" Then you decidedly decline lending any aid in this 
case of distress 1" 

" Why you see, sir," said Clifton, taking courage to 
ftssign the chief reason for his reftisal, " if I give my 
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money away, I cannot purchase a bow ai d arrows '/* 
and then with seyeral more "yot* sees,^' and "you 
hnow8y* he stammered out, that without the imple- 
ments of archery, he could have no chance of trying 
for the prize, 

"But," said Marshall, "you seemed to have more 
money this morning than is needed for yomr purchases ; 
you might spare somethmg, if you will not give as 
much as the rest of us." 

" I have just bought a knife," replied Clifton j " and 
I have not a sixpence more than I want for the bow 
and arrows.** 

Mr. Sharp, who had been a silent observer of the 
passing scene, here interposed, and told Clifton he 
would willingly take the knife back, and return the 
money; but the young gentleman abruptly said he 
wanted the knife. 

Bennet^ whose generous disposition and quick temper 
hardly enabled him to control the displeasure he felt, 
exclaimed, — 

"You have got a very good knife at home; you 
cannot want another." 

" It is not a good one," said Clifton, darting an angry 
look at the little boy. " It has no edge ; I want some- 
thing sharp." 

"Yes," said Marshall, laughing; "but not in the 
shape of a cutting remark." 

Clifton turned off indignantly, and againt went out- 
side the shop ; while his companions remained to add 
their contributions to the petition ; Mr. Baymond and 
the benevolent shopkeeper making up between them 
the other seventh part. 

This business being happily arranged, Mr. Baymond 
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and the boys walked with Clifton to the archery shop, 
where the selfish youth purchased an expensive bow and 
arrows. He wanted some one to have consulted with, 
and to have talked about and admired the large assort- 
ment, before he made his selection, but none of the 
pupils entered the shop ; and though he went to the 
door more than once, and called to Harwood, and then 
to some of the other boys, no one came, their attention 
appeared completely engrossed in listening to a blind 
man led by a dog, who, in a cracked voice, was half 
singing, half reciting the history of the accident by 
which he had lost his " precious sight." 

Mr. Eaymond had stepped into a bookseller's oppo- 
site, and Clifbon was left entirely to himself. At first 
he was a good deal annoyed ; but too much accustomed 
to dispense with the sympathy of others, and to depend 
on the gratification of his own wishes for pleasure, he 
consoled himself for the indifference of his companions 
by possessing himself of a handsome bow, and six " best 
arrows,'* which he ordered to be immediately f^nt to 
Mr. Raymond's house. 
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CHAPTER V. 

He thai shoieth alder best^ 

Furthest, fayre, and lowe^ 
At a pair of goodlie buttea. 

Under the greenwood shawe, 
A right good arrowe he shall have^ 

The shaft of silver white, 
The hede and the feders of rich red golde^ 

In England is none lyke." 

Old English Ballad. 

" One Spirit 
Kules universal nature — 

Happy who walks with Him ! whom what he fiadt 
Of flavour or of scent in fruit or flower. 
Or what he views of beautiful or grand 
In nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun. 
Prompts with remembrance of a present God." 

COWPOL. 

*' Vain, very vain, my weary search to find 
That bliss which only centres in the mind. 
* * * * * 

Our own felicity we make or find." — (rOLDSMlTH. 

Clifton was indefatigable in Iiis practice ; and being 
by no means a novice in the use of the bow, and 
possessing a firm hand and correct eye, he became, at 
the end of a fortnight, an expert archer. No thought 
of offering the use of his bow to any of his companions 
ever entered his head ; and as Mr. Raymond, for fear 
of accidents^ had given orders that no one should enter 
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the archery ground while he was shooting, his occupa- 
tion was free from interruptions. No one came to 
witness his progress and admire his skill; but this 
caused him no regret,— on the contrary, he was well 
pleased that his fellow-pupils would be so many the less 
competitors, and thus increase his chance of winning 
the prize. 

The evening before Mrs. Warburton's ^<e, Clifton 
received a note summoning him to the residence of his 
grandmammll On reaching Western Villa, he found 
his mamma, sisters^ and cousin arrived there on a visit. 
Mrs. Clifton had not informed her son of her coming, 
as she wished to cause him a pleasant surprise. He 
was glad to see her, and took some little notice of the 
three girls. Mrs. Clifton's arrival was unexpected. 
Being unused to be parted from Edgar, she felt the 
separation so painful, that she determined to make her 
visit to her mother earlier than had been at first pro- 
posed, and she reached Western Villa just in time for 
her and the young ladies to join Mi*s. Warburton's 
party. The knowledge that his sisters and cousin 
would be at the entertainment did not afford Edgar any 
gratification ; he thought that, by some chance or other, 
their presence might occasion him inconvenience, or 
they might be a tax upon his time or attention — he 
could not tell exactly what it was he feared ; but he 
trusted that, as his mamma would have the charge of 
them, they would not be much trouble to him. 

No anxious thoughts respecting themselves or others 
spofled the girls' anticipations of pleasure; they laughed 
and chatted away; and when they heard that there 
was to be archery, they congratulated themselves on 
having brought their bows and arrows with thenu 
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Clifton thought to himself that they might as well have 
left them at home^ for even if he had not entei-tained 
a very contemptible opinion of their shooting, he felt 
convinced that no one would equal himsel£ 

In the mean time, the party at Mr. Baymond's were 
not without their share of hopes and anticipations of 
pleasure. Welby looked forward with delight to the 
prospect of seeing the rare and beautiful plants in the 
conservatories and greenhouses ; Temple and Marshall 
were eager to view the paintings and statuary, and the 
valuable library ; Page and Bennet laughed as they 
talked of the different sports they would join in ; and 
Harwood expected to be amused with all and every- 
thing. Not that he, or indeed any other of the pupils, 
entertained any extravagant notions respecting the 
events of a day that was to be passed in the pursuit 
of pleasure. No, this was not at all the case ; for 
Mr. Baymond had made it an essential point in the 
education of his pupils, to teach them to strive after 
that equable state of mind which gives the power of 
bearing placidly the alternations of joy and sorrow that 
chequer man's existence in this transitory life. 

TOie day fixed for Mrs. Warburton's fete proved re- 
markably fine ; it was just such weather as was best 
suited to an out-door entertainment. The sun shone 
brightly, but his rays were tempered by light floating 
clouds passing along the sky, and the air was cooled 
by a gentle breeze from the south. Mr. Baymond and 
his pupils were among the first arrivals ; and while theii 
tutor sought an interview with his fiiend and former 
scholar, the boys dispersed, eadi in pursuit of what best 
suited lus taste, except Clifton, who was^ too anxious 
9i>d excited on the subject of the archery to take great 
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pleasure in aDytbing he saw. Standing by himself on 
the lawn before the mansion, he watched with eagerness 
the assembling of the gaests, and impatiently counted 
the young candidates for the prize, as they made their 
appearance, equipped with bows and arrows. Much to 
his relief, he found the number of competitors smaller 
than he expected j and when the names of all who 
entered the lists were counted, it was found that there 
were not more than twenty-four to contest the prize 
of the silver arrow. 

The number of young ladies and young gentlemen 
was equal, there being twelve of each ; and it was 
arranged that they should shoot, in pairs, the order of 
shooting being decided by lot. 

Mrs. Warburton had constituted her eldest nephew 
Arthur master of the sports, and he had ordered that 
the amusements should commence with the archery 
match, so that when all the guests were assembled, he 
led the way to the ground appropriated for that purpose. 
The company followed to witness the contest, and the 
silver arrow, having been displayed by Mrs. War- 
burton to the admiring eyes of each competitor, was 
placed in a conspicuous situation, and the marksmen 
ranged themselves in due order. 

It foil to the lot of Henry Warburton, the youngest 
nephew of the lady of the mansion, to begin. He was 
in general a good marksman, but on this occasion his 
customary skill failed him, and he shot off his three 
arrows — the number allowed to each competitor — ^with 
bad success, the last only entering the outer edge of the 
target. Maria Clifton followed : her first arrow entered 
the red, the next the inner white. Edgar felt uneasy. 
Here was aformidable competitor be had never dreamed 
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ot '* What shall I do ! " thought he. " Her third arroi* 
may enter the gold, and she may vin the prize." 

In a moment he conceived tho unamiable purpose of 
distracting his sister's attention ; and gliding out of his 
place, he said, in a low voice, and with the sneer of con- 
tempt he was in the habit of adopting towards the 
young ladies of his family, — 

" I dare say, now, you think you are going to beat 
us all. It is like your usual conceit." 

Poor Maria had just adjusted her last arrow, and was 
raising her arms to take aim, when this sarcasm of her 
brother's met her ear. She was habitually afraid of 
Edgar, and the injustice of his remark annoyed her, 
for she entertained no high opinion of hei*self, and was 
always ready to see and approve of merit in others. 
She made no reply, for she saw the eyes of many of the 
company dii'ected towards herself and Edgar with an 
expression of curiosity ; but the colour mounted to her 
. cheeks, and her hand was less firm, and not drawing her 
bow with sufficient force, her arrow, the last of her three, 
fell short of the mark. 

Edgar rejoiced at the success of his stratagem ; and 
the failure of the next couple, and the indifferent success 
of all those who preceded him, put him in high spirits ; 
and when it came to his turn, he took his place with an 
assured step, and with a firm hand and unwavering eye 
drew his bow, and sent his first arrow right into tL 
very centre of the bull's eye. Elevated with success, 
his next was not so carefully directed, and it only 
entered the outer white. His third, he resolved, 
should make amends, and take its place by the first ; 
but perhaps this time he was over anxious, for though 
he aimed several times before he drew his bow, it did 
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not reach nearer to the centre of the target than the 
red. Still his proved the most successful effort that 
had hitherto been made, and of the few that followed 
no one came at all near him. 

Edgar glanced with triumph at the prize; and Arthur 
Warburton was just about to proclaim him victor, and 
to hand him the silver arrow, when his attention was 
directed to a movement amongst the crowd of spec- 
tators, and to the murmuring of many voices, at the 
isame time that a young lady, wearing the green badge 
of the competitors, came running up, and a gentleman 
called out, — 

" Stop 1 here is another candidate for the prize, who 
has not yet shot ; the game is still undecided." 

Great was the annoyance experienced by Edgar ; but 
this feeling quickly subsided into that of contempt, when 
he perceived that the competitor who had come forward 
so unopportunely, and checked him at so important a 
moment, was no other than his cousin Laura. 

Laura's absence from the scene of action ^t a time so 
interesting to all the archers was caused by her having 
run to the assistance of a little girl, who when, playing 
with another child had fallen and hurt herself ' Her 
cries drew Laura to the spot, who, having raised the 
child, found that no serious injury had taken place, but 
that the skin of her hand and arm was grazed, and 
that the gravel entering in had caused a great deal of 
pain. She carried the little girl to a fountain not far 
off, where, carefully washing the wounded parts, she 
gently folded her handkerchief round the arm. She 
then remained to soothe the child, and having suc- 
ceeded in stopping her cries, she hurried, back, and 
made her appearance, as has just been related, and 
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immediate room was made for her to take her place 
before the target. 

To Edgar Clifton the idea of anything concerning 
himself being interfered with by so insignificant a 
person as his cousin Laura was a thing too ridiculous 
to be thought of, and, acting upon this thoroughly- 
established fact of his own mind, he no sooner per- 
ceived who it was that had stayed the hand which 
was about to bestow on him the coveted prize, than, 
tdming to Arthur Warburton, he said, in a tone of 
the most perfect self-satisfaction, *^ You may as well 
give me the silver arrow at once," at the same time 
extending his arm to receive it. 

" Not so fast, not so fast, if you please," said Arthm: 
drawing back, and who, half suspecting the manoeuvre 
that had been practised towards Maria Clifton, did not 
feel particularly anxious that Edgar should carry off the 
prize j " the young lady has to shoot first, you know, 
and that may alter the state of affairs." 

"Pshaw 1" exclaimed Clifton ; "why, it is only Laura 1 
She cannot shoot. Six months ago she had never taken 
a bow in her hand.'* 

" We shall see," replied Arthur. 

"Well," said Edgar, annoyed at the manner of his 
companion, " it will be as well to move out of the way ; 
I have no fancy for being shot." 

" We are in no danger here," coolly replied Arthm:. 

" Are we not 1" said Edgar. " She is more likely to 
hit us than the target j " and, affecting to feel afraid^ 
he shrugged his shoulders, and ran to a distant part 
of the archery-ground ; but from this spot he was 
Boon drawn by exclamations from the crowd of spec- 
tators of — 

e2 
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"WeUdone!" "Capital!" 

He hastened forward, and arrived just in time to see 
Laura's last arrow enter tlie gold, and so true to the 
centre had she sent it, that it not only grazed but 
partly dislodged his own ; and what was his dismay 
when he further found that her first and second arrows 
were precisely in the same prominent situations as his 
others. 

Edgar had made a wrong calculation of Laura's 
powers, not only in this, but in many other instances. 
Her disposition was gentle, and her good-temper caused 
her generally to yield her will to that of her imperious 
cousin j but she had excellent sense, and a quick capa- 
city, and what she did, whether it was sport, or more 
serious occupation, she strove to do well. She and 
Clifton's sisters had been for some time practising 
archery as a healthy exercise, and they all, but espe- 
cially Laura, had attained great expertness in the art. 

Laura, like her cousins Maria and Ann Clifton, was 
afraid of Edgar ; and had she seen his contemptuous 
looks directed towards her, or been within reach of any 
of his sarcastic remarks, it is more than probable that 
she might not have acquitted herself with the skill 
she had just evinced. As it was, her thoughts were 
still busy with the little girl she had been assisting, and 
she took her place before the target free from all excite- 
ment on the subject, and shot off her three arrows with 
hardly any other feeling than that she was there to do 
her best. 

But when she heard it announced that no one had 
surpassed her, it must be allowed that she felt pleased 
at the prospect of possessing the silver arrow. It was 
agre«d by common consent, that as a young gentleman 
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and a jouDg lady were equal, the prize should be 
awarded to the young lady ; but to this Edgar made 
the most positive objection. It was therefore decided 
that the rival competitors should each shoot off one 
more arrow ; the one who took the best aim, of course, 
to be the winner. 

To this arrangement Clifton readily agreed ; and it 
was also settled that he should shoot first. He did so ; 
but such was his eagerness to win, and his displeasure 
at Laura's being his rival, that the cool determination 
of his manner forsook him ; his hand was imsteady, 
and his aim uncertain, and, to his great mortification, his 
arrow, instead of entering any of the circles which count, 
only just lodged in the very extremity of the target. 

There was a murmuring among the crowd, but an 
instinctive feeling told Edgar that it was not sympathy 
for him, and he had the additional vexation of feeling 
sure that every one wished Laura success rather than 
himself With a dejected step he moved aside to make 
room for his cousin to come forward, but in an instant 
his spirits rose, as the thought darted across his mind 
that, badly as he had done, Laura might do still worse ; 
indeed, he felt sure of it, if he could only " put her 
out," — the term he was in the habit of using when 
by his undue influence he disconcerted either her or 
his sisters, 

Laura advanced to the proper place with perhaps 
a less composed air than before ; still she adjusted her 
arrow with precision, and raised her bow to the level 
that seemed to insure a true aim, and was just on the 
point of drawing, when Clifton, stepping forward with 
an assumed air of interest ux her siicoess, said*, in an 
under tone,^^ 
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" Lower your bow, it is too high ; lower, lower, or 
you will shoot over the target." 

Laura, who was unsuspicious of any artifice, and who 
never at any time disputed her cousin's right of com- 
mand, did as he told her, drew her bow in the situation 
prescribed, and the consequence was, that her arrow 
passed under the target, and Clifton was proclaimed 
victor. 

Several of the company gathered round Laura to 
express their regret at her ill success, but she smiled 
good-humouredly, and said it was of no consequence, she 
did not mind it ; and in a moment or two afterwards she 
added, " Edgar cared a great deal more about winning 
the prize than I did, so it is better as it is." 

Clifton advanced triumphantly, and took possession 
of the silver arrow, having suspended which from a 
button-hole in his jacket, he strutted about, his feelings 
of self-complacency increased by some one of the com- 
pany stopping him every now and then, with a request 
to look at his prize. One trifling drawback to his 
pleasure was, that none of his fellow-pupils evinced the 
least interest in his success, or even appeared to wish 
to see the beautiful arrow that his skill had won. He 
was, however, resolved that they should notice it, and 
passing close to a spot where most of them chanced to 
be assembled he called to Harwood, and said, — 

" You do not wish me joy ; will you not like to see 
my prize 1" 

Thus addressed, Harwood, with that courtesy which 
had its origin in the Christian feeling of esteeming 
others better than himself, stepped forward and looked 
at and admired the trophy that so delighted the youthful 
victor, and his example being followed in a degree by 
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the rest of the boys, Edgar was beginniDg to feel better 
satisfied, when Bennet, followed by Page, ran up to 
the spot where they were all standing, and perceiving 
that the arrow was under examination, said out loudly, 
looking Clifton boldly in the face, — 

" You ought not to have had that arrow ; you had 
no right to it. It should have been the young lady *s 
I heard what you said ; you made her hold her bow 
wrong, and that caused her to miss ; if she had shot 
as she first took aim, she would have won. I saw and 
heard all that passed." 

At this unexpected attack of Bonnet's, a crimson 
blush suffiised the cheeks and temples of Clifton. He 
was mortified to have it thought that he owed the 
possession of the prize to anything besides his superior 
skill j and he was angry that any one should dare to 
suspect him of unfair* play. But it was far from his 
thoughts to let it be supposed that he felt anything 
like shame, or that he acknowledged, in the slightest 
degree, the truth of the charge brought against him 
by the ingenuous little boy who so fearlessly S2>oke his 
opinion. What he did, therefore, was to commence a 
violent harangue on Bennet's rudeness and imperti- 
nence, which was about to receive a warm retort, when 
they were interrupted by the appearance of Arthur 
Warburton, who came to summon the party to the 
house, where a gentleman, just returned from his 
travels in the Holy Land and several parts of Asia 
Minor, was going to show the company some curious 
models of ruined temples and churches, and some 
beautiful drawings of many of the places mentioned in 
the New Testament, together with the surrounding 
•oenery. 
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'Hm party immediatelj moved on, Clifton being in 
fulvftfjc^j ; and when Bennet was about to follow him, in 
onhr Up rtqHsl the charges of rudeness and impertinence 
that Ita^l bcrm brought against him, and to maintain that 
\m htul Maid nothing but the truth, Harwood touched 
him on tho arm, and made a sign to him to ^dl back. 

" My doar John,** said he, "you know that we must 
not diHturb the peace of a com j»any with giving way to 
tiMJ ubtillitions of our private feelings." 

** i f av(} I done wrong ?" asked John,looking earnestly 
at liiM fri<)nd*M countenance. 

''No,** rc[)1iod Harwood, "not thus fiar, if you are 
nunj you are right in wliat you said." 

" I am Muro I am right," answered John, eagerly ; 
** movo than one person said as I do. May I not tell 
ClirtonHor* 

" Yoti had better Bay nothing more on the subject ; 
you havo said enough." 

" J hit how unfair, how contemptible, his conduct is I" 
Mild iionuot. " And then his behaviour to me ! It is 
too bad !*• and ho continued to give vent to his indig- 
nant ftu^lings till they had nearly reached the house^ 
when 1 liu'wood said, — 

"ITas not your disploasui'e lasted long enough 1" 

ThtUH) was something in Harwood's quiet manner, 
and the ooni])os\iro with which he put this question, 
that struck lU>nnot as offering a strong contrast to tho 
»tornjy at*\to of his own feelings ; and he exclaimed, — 

" Oh I ITarwuod, I am sure you blame me now." 

" I think,** replied his companion, " that if you do 
wot mini youwolf, you will not enjoy the pleasure that 
is pix>mi8iHl you. You remember what we are returning 
Into tho house fori** 
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'* Yes," replied Bennet, endeavouring to withdraw his 
thoughts from what had so disturbed him, and to fix 
them on the present ; " yes, we are going to see models 
and drawings brought from a distant country.** 

" From the Holy Land chiefly," replied Harwood, "so 
I heard Mr.Warburton tell the boys as they walked off 
That land, once the scene of events so all-important to 
the highest interests, and so inestimably dear to the 
heart of man. Where he who purchased man's redemp- 
tion by the sacrifice of Himself, and set an example of 
patience, of endurance, of forbearance, of forgiveness of 
injuries, of 

" Oh ! stop, stop, Harwood," cried Bennet, interrupt- 
ing him, while tears stood in his eyes ; " say no more. 
I know what you mean. Tou want to make me feel 
how wrong I have been in giving way to such passion.** 

" I want to make ^ou take into consideration, dear 
boy," replied Harwood, " whether such angry feelings 
are consistent with the shortness of this life. Before 
to-morrow, even before a few hours are passed, you will 
feel that the provocation you received did not justify 
the anger you felt. Indeed, no provocation can justify 
violence either of word or action.** 

" How I wish I could think so at the time,** said 
Bennet, earnestly. 

" You must try," replied Harwood ; and the conver- 
sation dropped, for the friends had arrived at the house, 
and they entered the room where the exhibition was to 
take place. 

The gentleman to whom the works of art belonged 
was not only intelligent and well informed, but willing 
to impart the information he had gained in travel ; so 
th£^l Iiis remarks and explanations greatly increased the 
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pleasure of viewing his interesting collection. Every 
one crowded round the table where it was displayed, 
anxious to see and hear as much as possible. Bennet, 
with some of the younger children of the party, were 
seated in front, as the elder part of the company could 
look over their heads. Several times he felt himself 
pushed upon from behind by some eager looker-on ; and 
observing Clifton among the rest striving to obtain a 
nearer view of one of the models, he got up, and, in an 
obliging manner, offered him his seat, which was imme- 
diately taken, but without the slightest acknowledgment 
of the civility ; on the contrary, Clifton made his way 
into the vacated place with such abrupt haste as to push 
roughly against Bennet. The little boy felt the colour 
mount to his cheeks, and a sensation of returning 
anger was rising at this ungracious behaviour, when he 
caught a look of approval from Harwood, that more 
than rewarded him for his self-denial in giving up his 
good situation, and restored his mind to a placid state. 
When the exhibition was over, the company again 
repaired to the lawn and pleasure-grounds, which were 
laid out with great taste, and were still glowing in 
summer verdure. The parterres were studded with 
flowers, which delighted the eye with their beauty, or 
regaled the senses with their rich perfumes. Ever and 
anon some gaily-tinted butterfly winged its bright flight 
through the air, and hovered fluttering over the choicest 
sweets ; while the industrious bee soothed the ear with 
its busy hum, as it sought among the honeyed blossoms 
for its treasure. There were walks, too, to suit all 
tastes : shady, retired walks, where the over-arching 
trees obscured the light of day, and no sound met the 
ear but the murmuring of the river as it crept along its 
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sedgy banks ; walks where the sun was only partially 
excluded by light trees, and where his beams alternately 
shaded or shone on the flowery path below, just as the 
breeze waved the airy branches to and fix) ; and, lastly, 
there were walks where the eye could range over the 
distant country, or repose on the gentle slopes or accli- 
vities of the park, where, under trees the growth of 
centuries, herds of deer were assembled to seek shelter 
from the heat of the day. 

From these varied scenes the company were recalled 
in about half-an-hour, to partake of the refreshments 
"which were laid out in tents erected on the lawn. A 
band of music played at intervals during the repast, 
which was substantial as well as elegant. 

In seating a large party, even among the most well- 
bred persons, there is generally a degree of bustle and 
confusion, and it is to be regretted that this is particu- 
larly the case where children form part of the company. 
Many a lady has her dress trodden on, or is pushed on 
one side, by a rude boy striving to obtain some place 
he fancies ; or, again, ladies have too often to seek for 
seats, as those they were approaching are seized upon 
by greedy children. 

To this sort of behaviour Clifton formed no exception, 
that is, as far as taking care of himself before all others. 
It is true ho hid not commit any gross acts of rudeness, 
such as pushing or driving against persons; but he 
watched his opportunity, and glided in among the first 
of the company, and casting a hasty but knowing glance 
over the well-spread tables, took a seat opposite some 
of the choicest dishes, from which he began lavishly 
to help himself the moment he could do so with any 
regard to propriety. Opposite to him wore two or three 
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unoccupied places, in which, after modestly waiting to 
see that no one else wanted them, some of the elder of his 
fellow-pupils sat down. They had just arranged them- 
selves, when a little girl, whom they knew to be Ann 
Clifton, came up to her brother, and asked him if there 
were room for her where he was. She stood timidly 
behind ; and, as on her repeating her question he did 
not answer, she seemed inclined to touch him on the 
arm to leis him know she was there, but she seemed 
afraid to venture. Harwood immediately rose, and 
invited the young lady to come round and take his seat; 
but she did not observe him, as she was intent upon 
making her brother aware of her presence. On this, 
Marshall, who was also observant of what was passing, 
called across the table, — 

" Clifton, there is a young lady beside you who is in 
want of a seat." 

Still Clifton went on eating his chicken and tongue, 
as if he did not hear ; but Marshall, for whom the scene 
was not without its amusement, at the same time that 
he felt contempt for Clifton's conduct, was determined 
that he should not escape, and he repeated his obser- 
vation. Marshall's voice was not loud, but it had that 
clear, full tone that seldom fails to make itself heard, 
and this time Edgar found himself compelled to attend ; 
and not only he, but a good-natured lad, who, from 
having been busily engaged in conversation with his 
neighbour on the other side, had not observed Ann. 

On seeing how the case stood, he immediately said, — 

" Oh ! we will make room for you directly," and 
pushing Clifton a little on one side, and his friend on 
the other, he made room accordingly, and giving his 
hand to the little girl, be assisted her over the bench, 
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kXkA placed her comfortably between her brother and 
himself, and the repast proceeded without any further 
interruption. Harwood and Marshall having eaten 
with good appetite a sufficient portion of substantial 
food, and partaken in moderation of the lighter deli- 
cacies with which the table was interspersed, amused 
themselves with looking about them, till a .signal was 
given for a general rising of the company. They di-ank 
no wine, for they were in good health, and required no 
artificial stimulant ; only Welby, who had been ordered 
it medicinally, drank one glass of port. It was not 
without a feeling of considerable surprise that they 
saw their fellow-pupil opposite with the decanter fre- 
quently in his hand, so often, indeed, that they reckoned 
that he could not have -drunk less than five glasses of 
wine. 

Five glasses of wine for one individual, and that 
individual a youth not far advanced in his teens ! Not 
to say anything of the injurious efiect upon his constitu- 
tion, what a waste was this ! These five glasses of wine 
might have brought strength and refreshment to some 
poor sufferer lying languishing in want and obscurity 
on a sick bed. The boys who read this history will, if 
their lives are spared, grow to be men ; ha})py will it 
be if the above observations may sometimes check the 
needless extravagance and wanton waste of an expensive 
luxury, and turn its profuseness in a direction where it 
will be productive of mutual benefit both to the giver 
and receiver. 

When Clifton had eaten and drunk till even untasted 
delicacies failed further to stimulate his appetite, he 
really seemed quite exhausted with the toil, and, folding 
his ann% ho leaned forward and rested them on the 
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table, and in this position he appeared first to I'ecollect 
the vicinity of his sister. Turning his head round 
■jowards her, he said, — 

" Do you want to eat anything ? Shall I help you 
:o something ] " 

Ann thanked him, and said she had been well taken 
care o£ 

** Well, then," said he, " just move off — go and find 
your mamma — ^we are crowded here ;'* and he stretched 
himself out, so that, to avoid the pressure, she jumped 
off her seat; but not knowing where to look for 
Mrs. Clifton, and feeling embarrassed among so many 
strangers, she still lingered near her brother. 

Harwood saw her dilemma, and came round and 
asked if he should lead her to her mamma, which offer 
being gladly accepted, he took her into an adjoining 
tent, where Mrs. Clifton and her sister were found. 
When the company left the tents, one amusement fol- 
lowed another . till tea, which took place at an early 
hour. After this repast there was still time for some- 
thing else, and Clifton proposed a game of cricket. He 
had a right to choose, for it had been settled early in 
the day, that whoever was the victor in archery should 
be entitled to the choice of the concluding amusement. 

Many of the company thought that, as it was the 
last, Edgar might have fixed on something in which the 
young ladies could have taken a part ; but of this ho 
never thought, and it seemed to displease him that there 
was a difficulty in finding players enough for a good 
game. Arthur Warburton could not play, owing to a 
sprained wrist, but he politely sought for those who 
oould, and in passing Mr. Eaymond, he asked him if ha 
could assist him in his search. 
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** My boys," replied he, " are all fond of cricket, and 
I believe tolerably good players. I see some of them 
standing imder yonder clump of trees. I will go and 
ask them to join in a game." 

Mr. Raymond did so ; but there was an evident 
reluctance to comply with his request ; and feeling sure 
there was some sufficient reason for thib unusual back- 
wardness in doing anything he proposed, he did not 
press the matter, and moved on, while the boys ran 
off to prevent any further application being made to 
them to play. The truth of the matter was, that they 
were so disagreeably impressed with OLifbon's behaviour, 
that a feeling, nearly amounting to shame, had taken 
possession of them at his being a fellow-pupil, and they 
wished for the present to keep themselves as much as 
they could away from him. 

But to return to the cricket. A sufficient number of 
players could not be mustered, and Arthur Warburton 
was reporting to Clifton his want of success, when Mr. 
Eaymond came up with a note in his hand, which he 
said the servant had just brought, the purport of which 
was, to inform him that a gentleman was waiting at 
his house to see him on particular business. " This 
being the case," continued he, " I believe I must now 
return home ; and I must take my pupils with me. It 
appears there can be no cricket, and they will, I feel 
assured, forgive my carrying them off rather sooner 
than they expected." 

Arthur was sincerely attached to his former tutor ; 
and though he would not seek to detain him, he regretted 
his early departure, and in order to enjoy a little more 
of his society, he said he would walk home with him, 
which he could very well ^'^ ftn*^ ^<^ back before th* 
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remainder of the guests went away. Many who lived 
at a distance were already gone.- 

The pupils were all summoned, and the two youngei 
Warburtons begged to be allowed to join the walking 
party. This was agreed to, and they set off, Mr. Ray- 
mond and Arthur leading the way. William Warburton 
and Harwood followed next, and they were succeeded 
by Henry Warburton and Welby. During the walk 
Clifton made some fruitless attempts to engage the 
attention of the two younger Warburtons, but William 
was intent upon communicating to his companion some 
interesting particulars concerning a family, mutual 
acquaintances, who were gone out as settlers to one 
of the new colonies. Harwood, with his usual good 
feeling, would have suffered Edgar to attach himself 
to them, but whenever he came up, William ceased 
speaking, and seemed so much annoyed, that he 
desisted from any further notice of the young heir. 
With Henry it was still worse ; he was at no pains 
to conceal the distaste he had for his company, for 
whenever he approached, though he did not seem to see 
him, he lowered his voice into a whisper, and appeared 
to be communicating matter of great importance to 
Welby. 

Clifton had no desire to join liis tutor and Arthur, 
for he felt certain his presence would not be welcome ; 
and as to Marshall and Temple, they were intent, the 
one upon repeating, the other upon counting, the lines of 
a Latin ode, a discussion having arisen as to the number 
it contained ; and what with laughing and occasional 
interruptions in their path, they were continually going 
over and over again, declaring they had made a mistake 
in counting, so that their occupation bid fair to last 
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till they reached home. Kespecting Page and Bennet, 
could the haughty youth have brought himself to seek 
their society, it would have been of little use, for they 
were scampering about together as usual ; sometimes 
running up a bank, to peep at a bird's nest in the 
hedge-row, or to gather a switch, or seize upon a shining 
pebble, or else they were jumping down beside a ditch to 
trace a water-course, or gather a wild flower, or examine 
the nature of the soil. So the heir of Abbeylands and 
the victor of the day was obliged to walk from Mrs. 
Warburton's to his tutor's house with no other com- 
panion than his own not very pleasant thoughts. 

At night, as his pupils were about to retire to rest, 
Mr. Eaymond stopped them, to address a few words to 
them. 

** Young gentlemen," said he, " the day which is 
just past has been spent by us in a manner diflering 
considerably from the usual tenor of our lives. We 
have mixed in a large society ; we have seen and heard 
a variety of matters that do not enter into our daily 
avocations ; we have met»with many things that have 
excited thoughts and feelings which are not familiar to 
us ; and, last of all, we have been seated at a sumptuous 
feast. This being the case, it behoves us to exert a 
more than ordinary share of self-examination, in order 
to see whether, under these novel circumstances, we have 
conducted ourselves as we ought. Let us, when we 
retire to the solitude of our own rooms, ask ourselves, in 
the first place, whether, in mixing ynth so many of our 
fellow-creatures, our feelings of benevolence have been 
excited ; whether we have felt good- will towards them ; 
or even if we have experienced, in some degree, a desire 
that they should have enjoyment as well as ourseiye& 

r 
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In the next place, let us consider if we have availed our- 
selves of any opportunity that has offered for increasing 
our stock of knowledge. I do not mean that^ in such 
an assembly as we are just come from, we should 
have devoted our time to study, but simply that we 
should encourage such a feeling as will make us habi- 
tually incline to what elevates rather than to what 
depresses the mind. Let us recall the past, that we may 
reflect whether, when we were enjoying the bright sun- 
shine and the soft air ; when our eye was delighted 
with the beautiful flowers, and our hearts refreshed 
with looking over the verdant park, and resting on the 
glorious country around ; when we were mixing in 
friendly communion with our fellow-beings ; when we 
were in the full possession of health, of liberty, of life, 
our thoughts once rose to Him from whom all this good 
proceeded? — did we breathe one prayer of thankfulness? 
—or did we, like the brute creation, unendowed with 
reason, receive all without our hearts expanding with 
one inward glow of love and praise ? And then, to con- 
clude our retrospect, did we partake with moderation of 
the good things provided for us by our hospitable 
hostess? or did we s*y to ourselves, ' Where there is such 
abundance, it can make no difference how much I eat 
and drink,' or, * What I consume can scarcely be missed 
amid such profusion ? ' forgetting that it is our own 
individuality that is affected, that moderation is required 
for our own sakes, and that abundance forms no excuse 
for excess. You, boys,*' continued Mr. Raymond, " from 
your position in society, will all, most probably, have to 
mix much in the world, and this constant habit of self- 
examination will be one of your best safeguards in 
keeping, you in the right path.** 
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This address, which was spoken with affectionate 
earnestness, was listened to in respectful silence by all 
the pupils, while in the hearts of some it sunk deep, 
exciting at the same time increased love and veneration 
for their tutor, who never. ceased to labour anxiously 
for their welfere. 

In passing Harwood's room, on his way to his own, 
Temple stopped to ask him to lend him a translation he 
had made the week before of a favourite passage in 
Virgil. Harwood did not immediately find it; and 
Temple, followed by Marshall and Welby, entered, and 
the four friends presently fell into conversation upon 
some of the events of the past day, but which conver- 
sation soon merged into one engrossing point — the 
behaviour of Clifton. His selfishnesSj his unbrotherly 
conduct, his unfair play, were all warmly canvassed, and 
the subject was far from exhausted, when Harwood 
abruptly brought it to a close, by exclaiming, — 

"Are we not wrong I Surely we are not at all acting 
up to the spirit of Mr. Raymond's address. It is our 
own conduct that we Jiave to examine, and our own 
faults that we have to condemn, not those of another.** 

There was a pause ; each boy felt self-condemned. 

" Harwood is right," said Marshall ; " we are doing 
wrong." 

" Yes," said Temple, " let us go to our own rooms, 
and while our tutor's words are fresh in our recollec- 
tions, let us look into our own hearts and minds, and 
we shall find, I fear, fully enough to occupy us before 
we go to sleep, without dwelling on the failings of 
another." 

The boys then separated, Welby observing, as they 

r2 
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parted, " If we had been more watchful, we should not 
have fallen into this error." 

And what were Clifton's reflections when, after the 
bustle and excitement of the past day, he found himself 
in the solitude of his own chamber ? To self-examina- 
tion, at least in the only way in which it is usefid, ho 
had never been accustomed, for he had never been 
taught to practise it. Still, reflection was not an un- 
frequent operation of his mind ; but, unhappily, his 
thoughts had generally but one tendency — the increase 
of his own gratification, or the avoidance of what was 
disagreeable to him. On this memorable evening he 
thought a great deal ; he did not pursue any syste- 
matic train of meditation, but he turned over in his 
mind the events of the day, seeking to derive amuse- 
ment from them ; and in doing sd, many unpleasant 
thoughts would force themselves upon him. It was 
in vain that he said to himself, '^ I am the winner of 
the silver arrow," and sought in the possession of the 
pretty bauble to still an Uncomfortable feeling that 
would keep presenting itself. . He took it up and laid 
it down, and viewed it first in one position, and then in 
another, in order to confirm himself in the idea of its 
value ; still the thought would foix» itself in, and keep 
its place in his mind, that he had not acted fidrly 
respecting it, and that his conduct as regarded his eldest 
sister and his cousin had been imgenerous. 

He put it away from him — laid it aside in a drawer 
— and conjured up recollections of the feast for his 
amusement. Here the image of his youngest sister 
met him ; but he quickly dismissed all remembrance of 
his behaviour to her, saying to himself " It was only 
Ann — ^it did not signify about her j she would be sure 
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to get something, some time or other." But as regarded 
his own share of the repast, the retrospection was not 
quite so easily disposed of, for an aching head and a 
sick stomach imperatively informed him that he had 
over-eaten considerably, and had drunk a great deal too 
much wine. His thoughts then went rambling on to the 
company, some of whom he admired, and with whom 
he would have been glad to have made progress towards 
intimacy ; but it seemed to strike him, upon reflection, 
that in most instances his advances had been coolly 
received. One lady in particular, whose amiable coun- 
tenance and graceful manner had attracted him, toge- 
ther with her two gentlemanly sons, answered him with 
apparent reluctance when he spoke to them ; and then 
the traveller, to whom he would have been glad to have 
talked a little, took no notice of what he said, though 
t© two or three questions from that little insignificant 
Bennet he returned the most full and obliging answers. 
" It is very strange," thought he ; — " very strange, 
indeed 1" he repeated, as he laid his aching head on 
his pillow; but by degrees, whether it was from 
being in the dark, or that his recumbent position 
eased the pain, or that by searching for a cause for 
what so much surprised him — whether it was from 
one or all of these combined — he seemed at last io 
catch a glimpse of the truth ; but the tinith was not 
pleasant, and he rejected it. He tossed unearily on 
his bed, and reassured himself by saying, " Nonsense 1 
it is no such thing ; — it is most unlikely." Still the 
thought reverted again and again to his mind, and at 
last stood in a tangible form before him, telling him 
that his refusal to assist Mrs. Lee had become known 
in the party, and worse than that, his imfair play had 
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been detected. Several things now recurred to lA 
mind which convinced him that it most be sa All 
the young Warburtons seemed to avoid him ; and 
Arthur, he now remembered, when he handed him the 
prize, had neither looked at nor spoken to him ; and he 
recalled to mind that several ladies had stood conversing 
together in low tones, at the same time that they cast 
several significant looks towards him, and that when he 
approached they suddenly left off talking, only one of 
the party, who had not seen him come up, said, "I had 
rather my son should never gain a prize as long as he 
lives, than that he should be guilty of such conduct." 
At the time he thought nothing of it, but he now felt 
Bure that the ladies had been talking of and condemning 
him. And then his fellow-pupils seemed quite shy 
of him. He felt all this to be exceedingly disagree- 
able, and the more so because, however he might seek 
to deceive himself, he could not altogethei deny that 
it was true. He could not sleep ; and as he lay rest- 
less on his bed, portions of Mr. Raymond's address 
recurred to his mindj'and seemed to increase his annoy- 
ance. He made a strong effort over himself to banish 
his present train of thought by substituting another in 
its place, and he in a measure succeeded, but without 
its bringing with it peace of mind. 

The method the youug heir of Abbeylands took to 
sooth his irritated feelings was calling to mind and 
dwelling upon his own consequence ; not exactly his 
own present consequence, but what it was to be when 
he came into possession of his fortune. He enumerated 
the different sources from which his wealth was to pour 
in, and thought of the various estates that would one 
day be his. He knew that the possessor of landed 
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pi^perty such as he was to inherit must inevitably be 
a person of consequence, and as such, he doubted not, 
entitled to respect and attention. He felt assured that 
one day he should be courted, and admired, and praised ; 
and in these happy anticipations he consoled himself for 
the slights that had been put upon him, and the mor- 
tifications he had endured, during a day that he had 
promised himself should be one of triumph and unmixed 
pleasure. But again something of Mr. Raymond's 
address rose to his mind, and seemed to whisper in his 
ear, that it depended on himself and not on outward 
things, to acquire love and respect from his fellow- 
creatures. And selfish as Edgar Clifton had been made 
by injudicious training, thera was an aching void in 
his heart that told him that the love and sympathy of 
others were indispensable to happiness. He had not 
yet found the right method of regaining composure 
of mind ; he mistook the means to be employed. 
Self-condemnation and repentance were those he should 
have used. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

^ The hours have danced their joyous round. 
Adorned in flowers of May, ' 
Till each in turn with mercy crowned 
Has come and past away. 

^p ^P ^P ^P ^p 

" Biids, beasts, and trees unmoved by choice, 
Have each improved the day, 
Obedient still to nature's voice : — 
But whose did I obey ? 

" Were Christ's commands before my sight, 
In all I thought and spoke T 
And have I borne his burden light. 
And worn his easy yoke ? 

" Have pride or wrath disturbed my breai 

Or wishes wild and vain T 

Has sinful sloth my powers possess'd. 

And boimd them in its chain T 
« « ♦ ♦ ♦ 

" Bid I this day for small or great, 

My own pursuits forego, 

To lighten by a feather's weight 

The mass of human woe T 

^Mid cares and hopes and pleasures mean, 
With eager fondness sought. 
Oh ! has one glance at things unseen 
Sublimed my earthly thought?" 

Jane Tatlob. 

The morning following the events related in the last 
chapter, 'Clifton was doomed to experience a continua- 
tion of moiiiification. The boys were all assembled in 
the studji waiting for their tutor to commence the 
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daily lessons, when Mr. Baymond entered the room, 
foUowed by a respectable-looking woman, neatly dressed 
in black. 

"Mrs. Lee, young gentlemen," said he, motioning 
for her to advance. " She has been with me some little 
time, and has already said far more than the trifling 
service we did her deserves ; but she has a warm and 
grateful heart, and cannot rest satisfied without being 
allowed to thank you in person for the timely aid you 
afforded her." 

The poor widow, having first stated that illness had 
hitherto prevented her calling, then expressed in strong 
terms her gratitude for the pity and kindness which had 
been shown her in her great distress. She said that a 
load of sorrow had been removed from her, not only on 
her own account, but on that of her son, who must have 
shared her misfortune and disgrace ; and she went on to 
say that it was not only present ruin that she had been 
saved from, but that all suspicion appeared to be removed 
from her, and her character re-established, owing to the 
circumstance of Mr. Raymond and his pupils having 
come forward in her behalf. She then briefly alluded to 
some of the past affictions of her life, the struggles she 
and her husband had endured ; and then his death, 
which was followed by the recent misfortune, with which 
they were acquainted ; but all of which troubles she now 
humbly thanked God were passed, and brighter days 
seemed coming, for employment was promised her not 
only from her landlord, but from others. 

As ]V(rs. Lee spoke, she looked round occasionally at 
all the pupils ; but, either from Clifton's being in the 
most prominent situation, or from some other cause, 
ber eye generally rested upon him ; and in all the 
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most toucliiug points of her narrative, and in all her 
warmest expressions of gratitude, she always ended by 
Baying,— 

" You see, young gentleman, of what service your 
kindness, and that of your companions, has been 
to me." 

Poor Mrs. Lee was entirely ignorant of Clifton's 
behaviour in the business, or she would have most care- 
fully avoided addressing him ; but so it was ; and he 
sat writhing under the wounds that she kept uncon- 
sciously inflicting. It was a most pitiable situation for 
Clifton j he seemed to think that not only Mrs. Lee's 
but every other eye was upon him. He coloured, he 
fidgetted on his seat ; he turned his head first one way, 
and then another, and finally would have run off, but 
that pride forbade him to do so ; and he kept resolutely 
in his place, wishing by so doing to show that he con- 
sidered he had nothing to be ashamed of. He thought 
Mrs. Lee's visit would never end ; but at length she took 
her leave, her concluding speech and last look being 
directed to him — she, poor woman, thinking, in her 
simplicity, that the emotion he betrayed was a further 
proof of the tenderness of his heart. When the door 
was closed after her, there was entire silence for some 
moments, which to Clifton seemed more insupportable 
than would have been reproof from his tutor, or sneers 
from his companions. No sound disturbed the unplea- 
sant state of his thoughts ; no one spoke ; and the still 
small voice of conscience had ample opportunity of 
making itself heard. 

The business of the day was commenced without any 
comment being made on Mrs. !I-»ee's visit ; neither was 
the nor her affairs alluded to in the course of the mom- 
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ing. Still, Clifton found it a great relief when he made 
his escape from Mr. Eaymond's to spend the afternoon 
at Western Villa ; his grandmamma having obtained his 
tutor's permission for him to do so. As he rolled along 
in the easy carriage that was sent for his conveyance, 
and felt that he was leaving tutor, school, and com- 
panions, all behind, his spirits rose, and as he stepped 
from the carriage on to the lawn before the house where 
the family were assembled^ he determined to quell all 
remaining uneasiness by breathing an inward yet hearty 
" I don't care." 

But his feelings were soon again ruffled, and his 
composure continued to be disturbed at intervals during 
the day. The first annoyance was caused by his sister 
Ann. She was a little in advance of the rest of the 
party ; and as soon as she saw her brother, she asked 
him where Harwood was. She expected to see him, 
for her grandmamma, thinking to increase the pleasure 
of Edgar's visit, had told him that he might invite 
Harwood, or any other of his companions to accom- 
pany him. But of this permission he had no desire to 
avail himself: he was too ill at ease, and only too 
glad to be away from all who might remind him of 
the sources of his discomfiture. 

It was very disagreeable, therefore, to be asked, the 
moment he arrived at Western Villa, where Harwood 
was ; and still more so that, upon his making no answer, 
his sister Ann should have gone on to explain that she 
meant that good-natured looking boy who had been so 
kind to her at Mrs. Warburton's, the preceding day. 

Clifton passed abruptly on ; but the same question 
being repeated by Mrs. Luttrel, as to why Harwood, or 
any other of his Bchool-fellowsf, had not accompanied 
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him, he was obliged to answer, and he replied that he 
had not asked them ; adding, in an under tone, that he 
did not want them. 

" Very well, my dear," said his grandmamma^ " as 
you like ; it was-only to please you that I mentioned 
it, for I am told that your fellow-pupils are a very nice 
set of boys — ^a very gentlemanly, well-conducted set, 
indeed!" 

This observation of Mrs. Luttrel's was followed by 
Mrs. Clifton bestowing a few words of warm commen- 
dation not only on the boys, but on their tutor, with 
whose straightforward manner and good sense she 
had been much pleased. And then Clifton's sisters and 
cousins commenced asking a variety of questions as to 
which boy was the cleverest, which the best-tempered, 
what were the favourite amusements, and other very 
natural inquiries to a young relative who had left home 
for the first time, but which, in Edgar's present state of 
feelings, were very annoying ; and after returning a few 
short answers, he broke away from them, and ran off. 
After wandering about for a little while, he made his 
way to the garden wall, and regaled himself upon the 
finest fruit he could find, quite regardless whether by so 
doing he should deprive his grandmamma of what she 
prized. He was still feasting when the three girls came 
up ; and Maria called out, — 

" Oh ! Edgar, you should not take those peaches. 
Grandmamma always gathers the fruit herself ; and to- 
day there is company to dinner." 

" Well, do you let them alone then," said Clifton. 

" We always do," said Ann. 

"Then there will be enough for company," said 
Clifton, laying his hand on a beautiful peach that just 
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eaught his eye, ""if I take this ; I must have this one 
more.** 

"No, pray don't!" exclaimed Maria^ "don't take 
any more. Here comes grandmamma with her basket 
to gather them, and she will be vexed to find so many 
gone." 

" What do you mean ?" said Clifton, quite angry at the 
accusation, though feeling no shame at the meanness of 
his behaviour ; " she does not count them, does she 1" 

" Not that I know o^" replied Maria; "but" she 

hesitated, for she felt afraid to say what she thought, 
which was, that as so many had been taken from the 
wall, her grandmamma must miss them. 

" Go on," said Clifton in a mocking tone, " pray do 
not stop in what you were going to say." 

But, much to Maria's relief, Mrs. Luttrel came up 
and put an end to the conversation. 

" AlV here," said she, smiling good-naturedly on her 
grandchildren ; " I thought I should find you in the 
garden to help me. Now one of you miist hold the 
basket for me. Here, Edgar, it shall be you. Now 
follow me to the trees," continued she ; " but we must 
step carefully, or the gardener will tell us we have 
injured his crop of endive for the winter." 

Clifton took the basket, and the gathering began ; 
but it soon became evident that the old lady missed 
some of her fruit ; she looked up and down, and moved 
from one tree to another, and searched carefully among 
the leaves, but several fine peaches that she had marked 
in her eye were not to be seen. 

" It is very odd ! " at last she exclaimed, " I am cer- 
tain there were more peaches this morning;" then 
turning to the girls who were standing by on the 
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gravel walk, she said; " I know you do not touch them, 
my dears.*' 

"No, that we do not, grandmamma !" burst from all 
three, in so hearty a manner, that there could be no 
doubt of their innocence. 

** I am sorry they are gone," said Mrs. Luttrell ; " I 
must make some inquiry as to how they went ;" then 
observing the expression of concern which was on the 
faces of the three girls, she added, " I can buy peaches; 
certainly, only it was a pleasure to gather them off my 
own trees, and these trees I trained myself — ^but never 
mind. I am keeping you waiting, Edgar ; you will be 

tired if" Mrs. Luttrel stopped short in what she 

was going to say, for she was struck with her grandson's 
heightened colour, biit which colour, even while she 
looked at him, faded away, and left him very pale. A 
suspicion immediately crossed her mind that she owed 
the loss of her peaches to him. She became quite silent, 
and pondered over the matter in her mind ; at first 
she thought there could hardly have been time for him 
to have demolished so many; but she recollected that he 
had run away from the rest of the family and had beSn 
a good while alone, and she knew that no stranger had 
entered the garden since his arrival ; and, moreover, she 
now called to mind that not more than a hour before 
she had been walking beside the wall, and had not then 
missed any of the fruit. She was obliged, therefore, to 
come to the conclusion that Edgar was the delinquent. 
She felt very sorry that it was so, for it betrayed a 
greedy and selfish disposition which she would have 
been very glad not to have found in a grandson of hers. 
Tet she said nothing on the subject, but keeping het 
suspicions to herself resumed her occupation. 
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Mrs. Luttrel, though good-natured and kind-hearted, 
was a person of no great energy of mind, and she was 
one of tnose easy characters who are too apt to let 
wrong prevail, rather than use any exertion in the 
prevention of it, which might draw consequences on 
themselves not altogether pleasant. In the present 
instance she considered that her daughter was come to 
pay her a long-talked-of visit, and that if she exposed 
this behaviour of her darling son's she should cause her 
uneasiness, and that at any rate she should disturb the 
happiness of the day. Besides which she wished that 
her grandson should have nothing to interfere with the 
enjoyment of his holiday. 

It is a pity that the good lady had not possessed more 
courage, for it would have been for Edgar's benefit. But 
she was falsely indulgent ; and this had been the case 
with almost all who had had anything to do with the 
young heir till he came to Mr. Baymond's. 

But if Clifton suflfered no reproaches from his too 
indulgent grandmamma, he was almost immediately 
exposed to an annoyance of a most disagreeable kind, 
from which he in vain endeavoured to escape. 

Mrs. Luttrel was still engaged in gathering the 
wall-fruit, with her grandson standing by holding the 
basket, when they were startled by a shrill voice calling 
out, — 

** How do you do, Mrs. Luttrel 1 " and on turning 
Aund, Clifton perceived a lady tripping briskly down 
the gravel walk, and springing over the border she 
caught Mrs. Luttrel by the hand, and shaking it 
warmly, said, — 

" You see I am come early that I may enjoy the 
more of your company ;" and then, fixing a pair of keen, 
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penetrating eyes on Clifton, she added, " Yom grandson, 
I conclude ; I lieard he was to be with you to-c|^y, and I 
am very glad of it, for I want to ask him a hundred 
questions about a very interesting circumstance that 
everybody is talking of, but of which you know, my 
dear friend, I cannot tell how much to believe is true, 
whether a part, or the whole, as I am only just 
come to Cornlea, and am as yet quite a stranger in the 
place. But I am running on at a gi'eat rate, without 
hearing anything about you ; do tell me how you are, 
and how you have been this long while, and all about 
yourself." 

The lady stopping to take breath, Mrs. Luttrel pro- 
ceeded to answer some of her inquiries, and also to 
assure her that she was glad to see her, which was really 
the case, for she was an intelligent, amusing person, 
but having no aflfairs of importance of her own to attend 
to, she was rather too fond of gossip, and took a good 
deal of pains to be well informed of the passing events 
of any neighbourhood in which she might chance to be 
residing. 

Mrs. Pryor, that was the lady's name, though an old 
acquaintance of Mrs. Luttrel's, was but recently come 
into the neighbourhood, and she had only received im- 
perfect accounts of Mrs. Lee's history. She therefore 
caught with eagerness at the opportunity of having it 
at the fountain-head, as she called it, from one of Mj 
Raymond's pupils, they having been among the chief 
aotors in the affair. 

When Mrs. Pryor mentioned the very interesting 
circumstance that had recently occurred in the town of 
Cornlea, Clifton experienced an uneasy sensation, but 
when he learned that she wanted to question him 
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fespecting Mrs. Lee's affair, he meditated instant escape 
from the inquisitive lady ; at the same time he desired 
to avoid the appearance of taking flight. He looked 
round for his sisters and cousin to call one of them 
to come and take his place beside his grandmamma, but 
they had disappeared ; they were gone to talk over by 
themselves the disagreeable business of the peaches, for 
they were hurt at their kind grandmamma's loss, and 
vexed at Edgar's mean and greedy behaviour. 

Seeing that there was no help from this source, he 
said, — 

" You have got peaches enough, I think, grand- 
mamma," and making at the same time an attempt to 
push the basket into her hands, he added, '' I will go 
now and join my sisters." 

Mrs. Luttrel did not take the basket, and she said 
in a voice the tones of which did not fall quite pleasantly 
on the impatient youth's ear,^ — 

" 1 have not got enough peaches, Edgar, but there 
are no more ripe ; I thought I should have had a treat 
for my friends, but some one who prefers his own gra- 
tification to that of others, has been here before me. I 
must have some currants to make up another dish for 
dessert ; in the farther part of the garden there is a 
tree of very fine white ones matted up j you shall come 
with me and remove the matting, and help to gather 
them." 

This demand upon Edgar was as disagreeable as it 
was imexpected, but there was no help for it ; go 
he must, and during the short walk from the garden-wall 
to the currant-ground, Mrs. Pryor made several at- 
tempts to fix his attention on the subject on which she 
wanted to be enlightened ; but he contrived to evade 

o 
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answering all her preliminary questions^ such as, wh^ 
thcr he knew Mrs. Lee personally, and how it was that 
Mr. Baymond came to hear of her, &c., by stopping 
first on one side the path, and then on the other, to 
look at a plant or to pull up a weed ; but when they 
were fairly arrived at the currant-tree and Edgar had 
commenced operations, Mrs. Pryor would no longer be 
put ofi^ and she assailed him with such a series of 
questions, that he found it wholly out of his power to 
avoid answenng a portion of them, and it required an 
cxcrciao of ingenuity that was really quite painful, to 
prevent her finding out the precise part he had taken 
in the a£fair, the knowledge of which he was most 
desirous to conceal, especially as he found the transac* 
tion liad gained great credit for those who had had 
a share in it, and his vanity made him desirous of 
ap])earing to have been one. 

The being suspected, as he felt sure he was, by his 
grandmamma of having eaten her peaches, had lowered 
£ilgar*s natui*al tone of confidence, and he did not feel 
the power which at another time he might have pos- 
sessed of baffling the lady's curiosity, and he had to 
listen to and answer all her queries and calculations as 
to the precise sum to be paid by Mrs. Lee ; how much 
had been already subscribed when they first heard of 
ler loss ; how much Mr. Eaymond gave ; and the exact 
amount of shillings and pence that was added by each 
boy to make up the amount of money required to pay 
off the debt 

Clifton was soi'ely perplexed ; sometimes he pretended 
not to hear, at others he sought the concealment of the 
brauches of the currant-tree, and stooped his bead fini 
01k on« side and then on the other; batitwasoCikoiiai^ 
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Mrs. Piyor could stoop too, and at every turn lie met 
the keen glance of her inquiring eye, and his ear was 
assailed by the sharp tones of her shrill voice. 

"I am well punished,'* thought he, "for robbing 
grandmamma of her peaches ; if I had let them alone, 
currants would not have been wanted, and I should not 
have been exposed to this persecution." • 

At length the gathering was completed, and Edgar, 
heated and flushed, snatched up the basket and hurried 
away with it to the house, leaving his tormentor, not- 
withstanding all he had gone through on her account, 
not thoroughly satisfied on the subject that excited her 
curiosity. The confused and hesitating manner in 
which Edgar had replied to some of her inquiries had 
not escaped a lady of Mrs. Pryor's penetration, and a 
doubt was left on her mind as to whether, after all, she 
had heard the exact truth concerning a matter to 
which her inquisitive spirit led her to attach much 
importance. But, satisfied or not, the lady was obliged 
to remain contented with what information she had 
gained, for she could obtain nothing further from 
Clifton, as he carefully avoided coming near her for 
the remainder of the morning, and at dinner he placed 
himself as far from her as possible. 

But though successful in avoiding the vicinity of this 
lady, Edgar was not destined to enjoy repose of feeling 
during his repast. Directly opposite to him was seated 
a young man who had been at Mrs. "Warburton's the 
day before, and who, though not an archer himself, had 
been an attentive observer of the sport. This young 
man was a very little eater and a great talker, and being, 
moreover, of a lively turn, as soon as he had satisfied his 
slight appetite, he looked about for something to divert 

q2 
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the tediousness of a large dinner party. Of his two 
neighbours, one was deaf, and the other too intent upon 
the pleasures of the table to be very conversable : he 
therefore was well pleased to observe Clfbon seated 
opposite him, and he determined to amuse himself at 
his expense ; but as Clifton was intent upon making 
an excellent dinner, he had to wait some time before he 
could fix his attention. At last the repast being nearly 
concluded, Clifton leaned back in his chair to repose a 
little after his toils, previous to his final attack upon the 
good cheer ; this moment was seized upon by the 
young man to make his opening speech, in which he 
contrived artfully to throw in sufficient flattery to gain 
an attentive hearing. He began by complimenting him 
on his skiU in archery, remarking, also, the pleasure he 
must have felt in being the winner of the prize. He 
then spoke of the young ladies* shooting, adverted to the 
advice he supposed Clifton to have given them, and 
proceeded in a strain of mingled sarcasm and mock 
admiration to comment on the whole of the transaction, 
till no doubt was left on Clifton's mind that he was 
fully aware of his unfair play, and of his having won 
the prize by means that any one possessed of the 
smallest share of right feeling would blush to own. 

Clifton was entirely disconcerted ; in vain he tried to 
parry the attack or turn the conversation, the young 
man would not be stopped, and the more he saw the 
discomfited boy flinch under his attack, the more zest it 
seemed to give him to persevere ; and he went on till 
he had attracted the attention of several of the party, 
and made them as well informed upon the subject as 
himself, so that when Clifton cast his eyes around in 
the hope of finding countenance and support, he only 
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Baw averted looks and ill- suppressed sneers of contempt* 
At last he saw his mother^s eye fixed upon him, and he 
was inexpressibly relieved, when, on her rising from the 
table, she made a sign for him to follow, and he was 
able to slip out with the ladies when they left the 
dining-room. 

Mrs. Clifton was too far from her son to be aware 
of what was passing, but seeing him look flushed and 
uneasy, her maternal feelings took the alarm, and she 
said to Mrs. Luttrel, — 

" Edgar does not seem well." 

** It is the peaches, I dare say," replied Mrs. LuttreL 

The good lady had no intention of making any re- 
flection on her grandson, but the thought arose in her 
mind, and she gave utterance to it without reflection. 
But the eflect was the same upon Edgar ; he felt the 
I'eproach, and he turned aside to hide the crimson blush 
that dyed his cheeks. 

Anived in the drawing-room, his feelings became 
more calm, and he was gradually regaining his self- 
coDsequence under the petting of his mamma, and by 
exercising his usual tyrannical sway over his sisters and 
cousin, when the entrance of the gentlemen from the 
dining-room brought not only his old tormentor, but 
another young man, who proved nearly as great an 
annoyance as the former ; for, placing himself beside 
Clifbon, he first drew him into conversation on indif- 
ferent matters, and then, turning it upon Mrs. Warbur- 
ton*s party, he proceeded to examine and cross-examine 
him as to the reason why none of his fellow-pupils 
were provided with bows and arrows 1 — ^why they had 
not tried to gain the prize of the silver arrow 1 — and 
vhat was the reason they did not like archery I to 
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all whicli questions Clifton returned short or indirect 
answers, showing all the time that he was ill at ease. 
At last he rose abruptly from his seat, in order to escape 
to another part of the room, but the young man who 
had sat opposite to him at dinner intercepted his pro- 
gress, saying, — 

" Now, do not run away ; you have not yet told us 
why your companions did not provide themselves with 
bows and arrows." 

" Because/' exclaimed Clifton, impatiently, colouring 
with vexation, " they did not choose to procure them, 
I suppose." 

" Or perhaps they chose,'* replied the young man, 
with marked emphasis, " to spend their money in 
another and a better manner." 

Clifton*s embarrassment was now at its height, and 
dreading that thei'e would be a complete disclosure 
before all the company of Mrs. Lee's affair, and the 
part he had borne in it, he took the resolution, and at 
once rushed from the room. In the hall he met a ser- 
vant coming to tell him that the carriage was waiting 
to convey him back to Mr. Raymond's, and he gladly 
availed himself of this excuse to quit a party where 
he had been made painfully aware that his selfish and 
ungenerous conduct had inspired feelings the very 
reverse of what he wished, or what his self-esteem had 
led him to expect. 

As soon as he found himself alone, on his way to his 
tutor's house, the exclamation burst from him, — "What 
a very disagreeable day I have spent ! I should have been 
better off even at school 1 " And then a feeling some- 
what resembling gratitude arose in his mind at the for- 
oearance of Mr. Ilaymond and his fellow-pupils. 
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" Who," thought he, " would ever have imagined 
that my not contributing to the subscription raised for 
Mrs. Lee would have turned out such an unpleasant 
business ? It was said before I left home that I ought 
to go out and see more of the world ;- if this is seeing 
the world, I am sure I do not like it. Nothing of this 
sort happened to me at Abbejlands. There I was made 
much of ; now, ever since I have been away, I seem to 
be nobody, and those whom I think not worth attention 
are preferred before me. It is very strange 1" And he 
fell into a fit of musing, of which the circumstance of 
eating his grandmamma's peaches formed a part. That 
he felt some doubt as to the propriety of his conduct 
on that head, may be inferred from his ejaculating, 
" Mr. Raymond often says, * We should care for others, 
as well as for ourselves.' " 

But finding he was falling into a train of meditation 
that did not please him, he hastened to change it ; and 
at the moment he arrived at his tutor's door his mind 
was fully occupied with thoughts of selfish gratification, 
so little progress had this youth made towards attaining 
the knowledge of what it is that constitutes true hap- 
piness ; and so ignorant was he of those all-important 
truths which can alone lead the way to peace and tran- 
quillity, and preserve the mind unmoved amidst the 
trials and temptations, and numberless disappointments 
that assail us on every side during our journey through 
life. 

The same afternoon that had been so devoid of enjoy- 
ment to Clifton had passed away very pleasantly with 
his fellow-pupils. Mr. Raymond had devoted the chief 
part of his time to reading to them, and in entertaining 
them with improving and amusing conversation. Tbeiw 
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boys were always happy in their tutor's company, for 
they looked upon him as a friend truly interested la 
their welfare, and who would not refuse to participate 
in their joys and sorrows ; the consequence of which 
was an unreserved communication on their part of any 
little event or circumstance out of the ordinary way, in 
which they would avail themselves of his opinion, or be 
guided by his superior judgment. The events of the 
j)receding day, as is natural to suppose, came in for their 
share of discussion ; but looking at maps and searching 
in books for further accounts of places mentioned by 
the traveller occupied so much of the afternoon, that 
it was not till tea-time that many circumstances of 
importance to the young party came under review. It 
was when seated sociably at their evening meal, their 
tutor entering with kind and benevolent feelings into 
their conversation, that he was told why Clifton's wish 
for a gflme of cricket had not been seconded by them. 
Temple and Welby were still descanting on the subject, 
when a burst of laughter from Harwood drew their 
attention, at the same time that Marshall, with an air 
of pretended mystery, began folding a paper that he had 
taken out of Harwood's hand, the contents of which had 
so tickled his friend's fancy, that he again laughed aloud, 
and cried, " Show it to Temple." 

Temple being permitted to peruse the paper, ex- 
claimed, " Capital l" and handed it to Welby, who was 
equally amused ; while Bennet and Page, who were 
peeping over his shoulder, clapped their hands with 
delight 

Mr. Baymond, whose attention had been engaged 
for the moment, looked up to ascertain the cause of 
mirth which had outstepped thQ usual decorum pro- 
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served in his presence. The boys caught their tutor's 
eye, and a lull ensued ; but it was of short duration, 
for the laughter burst forth afresh from the younger 
boys, while Temple, Harwood, and Welby were per- 
suading Marshall to let Mr. Baymond see what he had 
written. Marshall protested that it was not good 
enough for his notice ; but he was overruled, and the 
paper was shown up. The contents were a short sati- 
rical poem by Marshall, in which, under a feigned name, 
he had hit off the follies and weaknesses of Clifton's 
character with much wit and humour. Indeed, so good 
was it, that even to any one not knowing the parties 
concerned it would have proved amusing ; but to those 
acquainted with the hero of the poem it was irresistibly 
droll, and even Mr. Raymond could scarcely preserve 
his gravity as he read it. 

Marshall had composed his satire for the express 
purpose of Clifton's seeing it. He had bestowed much 
pains and labour on it, and was therefore delighted with 
the success it met with among his companions, and he 
was especially gratified by the tribute paid to its merit 
by the smile of his tutor. But it did not escape the 
young satirist's observation, that the smile on Mr. 
Raymond's countenance was followed by a very grave 
look, as he handed him back his poem. It checked the 
buoyancy of his feelings ; and it was with some little 
hesitation that he said, — 

*• I am going to show those lines to Clifton, sir.** 

Mr. Raymond shook his head. 

** Oh 1 let him see them," exclaimed one boy. 

" He ought to see them," said another. 

" It will do him good," observed a third. 

** We all wish it," crie4 several voices together. 
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"AH 1 " said Mr. Raymond ; "all 1 No ; I think I 
Bee one who is not of that opinion," and he fixed his 
eyes on Harwood. 

Marshall saw the direction of Mr. Baymond's eye ; 
and, eager to gain his point, exclaimed, " But Harwood 
likes my poem ; sir, he laughed heartily at it." 

" Your poem, my young friend," said Mr. Raymond, 
"is well written ; it contains much wit and humour, 
and the satire is pointed. Still, I do not advise its 
being shown to the subject of it ; it would not attain 
the end you have in view." 

"The reform of Clifton's faults," said Marshall, 
eagerly. " Tes ; and what, as the old Roman said, is 
more powerful than satire 1" 

" It is a useful agent, no doubt," replied Mr. Ray- 
mond, " when judiciously applied ; but in the present 
instance it would do more harm than good." 

"Howl" said Marshall, his countenance expressing 
disappointment and vexation. 

" Do you not think," said Mr. Raymond, " that it 
would make Clifton very angry to see himself thus held 
up to ridicule 1" 

Marshall candidly allowed that he thought it would. 
" I have no doubt," said he, " that Clifton would dislike 
it very much, for, among other things, I am sure he 
thinks very highly of himself. But " 

" But," said Mr. Raymond, interpreting MarshaU's 
feelings, " you think he deserves this castigation from 
your pen." 

" He does," said Marshall 

" He does," " He does," was echoed by several voices. 

" Well," said Mr. Raymond, " suppose, then, I grant 
that be does ; yet let me ask you all, what would be pome 
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of US if God dealt with us according to our deserts f 
Who is there among us that is not constantly offending, 
and as constantly having reason to bless and praise the 
mercy and forbearance which are shown him ? Let us, 
in our dealings with our fellow-creatures, endeavour to 
imitate these Divine attributes ; and though powerful 
we may be, let us first be merciful ;" and as Mr. Ray- 
mond uttered these last words, he smiled kindly on 
Marshall. " Now listen to me, boys," continued he ; 
" I think I shall convince you that this satire had better 
not be shown to Clifton, however true it may be, and 
however well he may seem to deserve it. Let us, first, 
call to mind the disadvantages of education under which 
Edgar Clifton has laboured. An only son and a spoiled 
child, he has been reared in the notion of his own 
importance ; and he has lived in a great measure shut 
out from communication with those who might have 
taught him to entertain a juster estimate of himself 
than that he has formed, and which renders him to all 
appearance cold, supercilious, and proud. Now, what 
is desirable to be done is, to change all this into kind- 
ness, and confidence, and brotherly affection." 

There was a slight murmuring among the boys ; and 
Mr. Eaymond said, " Perhaps you think that such a 
change cannot be effected. I grant you that it will 
probably be a hard task ; but who shall say that patience 
and perseverance will not effect a radical change even in 
far worse subjects than Clifton ? But in him, my expe- 
rience in youthM characters enables me to see that there 
are many good qualities, which, by judicious treatment, 
will in time shine forth with a bright light. Let us 
remember, thai this youth has come among us an entire 
'iranger, and that he finds a great deal that is new 
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to Lim^ and not only new^ but unpleasant. Wliat we 
want to do is to gain his confidence, and win him to a 
better mode of thinking and acting than that by which 
he is at present influenced : this we must effect chiefly 
by gentleness and forbearance. If he finds that he is an 
object of contempt, or ridicule, or dislike, it will harden 
his heart towards us, and take from him all wish to be 
loved, and all ambition to please. 

'< He is not aware of the sentiments he inspires ; and 
though he cannot fail to perceive the want of congeni- 
ality between himself and his companions, he is not 
conscious in what the diflerence consists, or from what 
cause it arises. You, my young friends, have been 
trained from infancy in a very different manner ; and I 
feel convinced that you will prove that you are sensible 
of the superior advantages which you have possessed, 
by bearing patiently with the failings of your new com- 
panion, and by endeavouring to make him love what is 
good and right by the example you place before him." 

A murmur of afisent among his pupils told Mr. 
Baymond that he did not speak in vain. 

" As to your poem, Marshall," continued he, " its wit 
and humour and the keenness of its satire make the 
temptation to show it very great ; but in proportion to 
the desire to do so will be the merit of resistanca I do 
not forbid you to give it to Clifton ; but my advice is, 
that you do not." 

" I will not show it him, sir," said Marshall ; " I now 
feel it would be wrong to do so. I will tear it up 
immediately." 

" No," said Mr. Baymond ; " do not do that. I will 
tell you what you can do. Seal up your poem, and la^ 
it by ; preserve it with other samples of your skill as a 
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juvenile poet ; and in later days, when sorrow or sick- 
ness may oppress you, take it out and look at it, and 
call to mind the hopes and wishes it inspired, the great 
success you anticipated from it, the power you imagined 
it would give you over the subject of your satire ; then 
remember that a sense of duty enabled you to conquer 
all these temptations to self-gratiiication, and a ray of 
pleasure will beam over your mind far surpassing in 
value the proudest triumph that could be gained at the 
expense of the feelipss of a feilow-crfature.'* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment and misguide the mind — 
« « « ♦ ♦ 

Is pride." POFB. 

"I passed by his garden and saw the wild brier, 
The thorn, and the thistle, grow broader and higher." 

Watts. 

At tlie upper part of the playground at Mr. Raymond's 
was a piece of land devoted to the exclusive use and 
pleasure of the pupils. It was divided into small 
gardens, of which each boy had one. All these were kept 
in neat order, and were made to yield produce according 
to the respective tastes of the owners, varying from the 
gaily-blooming flower-borders of Welby, to the substan- 
tial cabbage-rows of Page, and the Indian corn and rice* 
beds of the speculative Bennet. But all were carefully 
cultivated, and kept free from weeds, it being a point 
scrupulously adhered to by each boy that no annoyance 
or }iindrance should arise to a neighbour's garden from 
any negligence in his own. Hence a full-grown nettle 
or a thistle was an unknown intruder in these little 
spots of land. 

Clifton upon his first arrival was put into possession 
of a garden, and at the same time the fertility and 
neatness of each of his fellow-pupils' plots of ground 
was pointed out to him. He was led round to view the 
labour and produce of each young proprietor, and future 
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plans and expectations were laid open to him ; but he 
was more especially introduced to the new arbour, and 
though unfinished, its pleasures and advantages were 
enlarged upon. He was told what a charming refuge 
from the heat of the sun it would prove when, tired 
with working in the gardens, its shelter was sought ; 
and he was called upon to admire the light lattice work 
on each side of the more solid part of the structure, 
up which the clematis and other climbing plants were 
already beginning to creep. He was also informed that 
seats inside were wanted to complete the structure, and 
that as it was determined to make them thoroughly 
commodious, they were stoppfed for want of funds, aud 
each boy had agreed to lay aside a portion of his weekly 
allowance to attain this object. 

But although he was told that one of the gardens was 
for him, and that he should have a share in the arbour, 
Cliflon showed no interest in the pursuits of his com- 
panions, nor expressed the slightest sympathy in their 
hopes and fears, in matters which appeared to them of 
much importance. Harwood and the elder boys hoped 
that this indilSerence arose from everything being 
strange to him on his first coming, and that as time 
went on, and he felt more at home, it would wear 
away, and he would join cordially in their occupations 
and amusements. But in this they were disappointed, 
for Clifton made no attempt to work in his garden, 
although the rake, and hoe, and spade, common pro- 
perty, were ready to be resigned to liim at any moment 
he might wish to use them, and it was pointed out to 
him that although it was too late in the season to sow 
fresh seed, there were several pretty flowers about to 
bloomy if be would but take tne trouble of removing 
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the weeds which checked their growth and concealed 
their beauty. But it was of no use ; cne garden was 
untouched, the flowers remained smothered, and the 
weeds stood forth a vigorous and abundant crop. 

Bennet, whose piece of ground adjoined Clifton's, 
found this very disagreeable, and he made many com- 
plaints. The little boy had been indefatigable in his 
attention to his own garden all the spring ; and now, 
during the dry summer weather, he kept great part of ii 
moist, to suit the nature of the crops with which it was 
sown. He had also enriched the soil by careful cultiva- 
tion, and this, with the constant moisture of the ground, 
caused the winged seeds of the groundsel, thistle, and 
other weeds, blown from his neighbour's garden, to take 
root and spring up with a rapidity of growth that was 
very annoying. 

Bennet declared he was quite tired of pulling up 
weeds. "There is no end to my labour !" exclaimed 
he one day to Harwood, after he had been toiling for 
above an hour in the heat of the sun, "I cannot keep 
my ground clear, and I never shall be able to do so 
while I have so lazy a neighbour." 

Clifton, who happened to come up at this moment, 
was not at all pleased with the epithet he overheard 
ap*plied to him, and called sharply to Bennet not to 
speak in that manner, adding, that the geirden was his 
own, and that he had a right to keep it as he liked. 

« If," said he, « it is my pleasure to grow thistles and 
nettles, what is that to you 1 At any rate, the crops in 
my garden are of as much use as those in yours. Who 
ever heard of such nonsense as attempting to grow 
tropical plants in such a climate as ours?" 

Bennet, whose feelings were previously under irrita- 
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Hon, answered warmly that it was not nonsense to try 
how far be could make these plants thrive ; he liked to 
see what could be done. " And," added he, " one sort 
of my Indian com was beautiful last year 1" 

" You intend helping to keep off a famine with the 
quantity you grow, I suppose," said Clifton, with a 
sneer. 

"I wish I could keep you off," returned Bennet, 
angrily. " See, you are treading on my garden. I wish 
you were a hundred miles off!" 

" Come, come," interposed Harwood, " do not quarrel. 
Clifton will weed his garden soon, I dare say ; and you, 
Bennet, I am sure, do not really mean what you say." 

Harwood's voice and manner recalled Bennet to his 
recollection ; and repenting of the hasty way in which 
he had spoken, so contrary to the forbearance towards 
the new pupil enjoined by his tutor, he exclaimed, " I 
did not mean to be ill-natured ; and if Clifton likes, I 
will pull up all the weeds in his garden for him." 

This was a good-natured offer ; but Clifton, either 
from being indifferent about the matter, or from dislike 
to Bonnet's in any way interfering with him, refused it, 
and desiring him not to trouble himself with what did 
not belong to him, he walked away. 

This answer was felt to be very ungracious by ^he 
other boys, but they had not time to dwell long on it, 
as their attention was diverted by the approach of a 
pleasant-looking and neatly-dressed lad, bearing a large 
covered basket. Page, who was conducting him, called 
out, — 

** Here is Bobert Lee. He has brought us a present 
of fine pears; and Mr. Ba3rmond has given me leave 
to show him our gardens." 

If 
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" The pears, young gentlemen," said Robert, "are sent 
you by my mother, and she hopes }ou will do her the 
favour of accepting them. The tree on which they grew 
is one my poor father took great pains in pruning and 
tending, and it has borne welL My mother," added he, 
the colour rising to his cheeks, and his eyes sparkling 
with animation as he spoke, " is very grateful to you for 
your kindness to her, and so am I ; and we wish there 
was anything we could do to serve you.'* 

The boys all thanked Kobert for his present ; and it 
being a very warm day, it was proposed, after the gar- 
dens had been looked at, that ^le party should retire to 
the arbour, and make trial of the fioiit without loss of 
time. Robert opened the basket, and was very busy 
selecting the finest pears to give the young gentlemen, 
and they gratified him by telling him that they were 
excellent. 

" I wish," said Page, as he stood enjoying his pear, 
'' that we could ask you to sit down, Robert j but, as 
you see, our arbour has no seats." 

The lad, who had been eyeing the retreat for some 
time, looked round where the seats ought to have been, 
and observed that it was a pity there were none, and 
inquired if any were going to be made. 

** Oh, yes I" was Welby's eager reply; and he pointed 
out the situation, and explained the sort of seats which 
they proposed having, to all of which Robert listened 
attentively. 

Robert Lee's character, as the pupils had previouily 
heard it spoken of, had made a favourable impression 
on their minds, and now his gentle and respectful 
manners, and his quickness and intelligence, won their 
rogard. In looking at the little gardens, he had entered 
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with interest into the views of each young proprietor, 
and had made several observations which evinced 
thought and information. He had a taste for gardening, 
and a friend of his father's had given him some useful 
Idnts on the subject, some of which he now imparted 
to the young gentlemen, and they in their turn were 
so well pleased, that they confided to him a little pro- 
ject on which their minds were at that time much bent. 

It appeared that Welby's birthday would occur in 
about a week, and that Mr. Raymond had consented 
that the two younger Warburtons should be invited to 
celebrate the day, which was to be a holiday, and thai 
all the boys were very desirous of having the arbout 
completed by that time. Welby expected a large cake 
and some other good things from home, Mr. Raymond 
had promised a syllabub, and a few smaller contribu- 
tions would be made by the rest of the pupils ; and it 
was greatly desired that the feast should be partaken 
of in the arbour. 

When Robert was duly apprized of all these particu- 
lars, he stood for some minutes thinking, and then, 
having once again asked the precise situation and dimen-- 
sions of the seats or benches that were to be fixed all 
round the interior of the arbour, he said that he did not 
know if he were quite competent to the task, but if the 
young gentlemen pleased, he would make the attempt to 
put them up. The youth had been apprenticed to his 
father, and, liking the business, he was more than 
usually expert at it. 

The boys were delighted with this offer, and, in imagi- 
nation, saw their arbour completed by the wisdied-for 
time ; but their joy was instantly checked by the remem- 
brance that, though Robert Lee would supply workman- 

h2 



ship, they were without materials. This most important 
difficulty was, however, happily got over, for the young 
workman said he had the materials at home, that they 
were part of a stock his father had purchased cheap, 
and had given him to make what use he liked of. He 
said the boards were not new, but they were in very 
good condition, and would answer the purpose exactly. 

So far, all was well ; but there still remained two 
obstacles to be overcome. First, there was the young 
carpenter's time, and, next, his property could not be 
used without sufficient remuneration. To the first of 
these objections, Robert answered, that at the place 
where he had obtained a little work, his services were 
only required during the first part of the day, and he 
was sure his mother would think that he could not do 
better than employ the rest of his time in helping the 
young gentlemen to whom she owed so much. Then 
as regarded payment for the wood, which all the boys 
insisted on, and which Robert steadily refused, saying 
it was his own, and he had no use for it, Welby at last 
suggested, and it was finally agreed to by all parties, 
that Robert should receive the same sum that his father 
had given, and which, upon a calculation being made, 
was found within the pupils' means. Nothing now 
remained but to obtain Mr. Raymond's consent to the 
plan, which was readily given, and Mrs. Lee being most 
"billing that her son should be so employed, Robert 
ime the next afbernoon, bringing his tools and mate- 
rials, and commenced his work. He was assisted by 
Harwood, who had often amused himself with carpen- 
ters' tools when at home for the holidays. 

The wc rk proceeded rapidly, and to the entire satifh 
fieu^tion of the boys^ who spent every leisure minute on 
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the spot, either in consnltiDg, contriving, or assisting ; 
and when they could be of no iise in the arbour, they 
employed themselves in their gardens, putting them in 
order, and arranging them with the most scrupulous 
attention to beauty and neatness. Kobert was as happy 
as any of the party, proceeding diligently and cheerfully 
with his business, and, when he was tilled of carpenter's 
work, lending his aid in the gardens, and was of especial 
service in bringing buckets of water for Bennet's rice- 
ground, and for general use. 

By the appointed day all was ready ; the arbour 
finished, the gardens in perfect order, and the walk 
beside them weeded and rolled. The only drawback 
to entire satisfaction was the neglected and disorderly 
state of Clifton's piece of ground. Robert felt this to be 
so objectionable, that of his own accord he asked Clifton 
to let him put his garden in order ; yet, though he made 
his request in an obliging and respectful manner, he 
was abruptly and positively refused, 

Clifton had conceived a strong dislike to Robert, 
and perversely thought that he and his mother wished 
to afiront him; besides which, he had not at all 
recovered the mortification he had endured at, and 
after, Mrs. Warburton's party. He was not at ease 
with himself; he was displeased with his fellow-pupils, 
and angry that the young Warburtons were invited 
to come, and that their visit was a matter of so much 
importance, and that so much was done to give them 
pleasure. These youths, in slighting him, had so 
woimded his self-love that he determined to absent 
himself from the party, although Welby had invited him 
as cordially as the other pupils to partake of the feast 
and to join in t^he amusements of the day. Under 
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other circumstances Clifton would have liked to have 
done so, but as it was, his pride, or rather his ill-regu- 
lated temper, forbad him to accept the invitation. At 
the same time, he was far from wishing that the true 
motive of his refusal should be known ; neither did he 
enjoy the thought of passing the day in the retirement 
of his own room ; he therefore wrote to his grandmamma, 
stating that Mr. Haymond had granted a holiday, and 
begging that she would send and ask leave for him to 
spend the day with her. With this request Mrs. Luttrel 
complied. He was sitting after breakfast in the study, 
waiting for her summons, when Page, the usual message- 
bearer, entered with a request from Welby and the rest 
of the pupils to their tutor that he would do them the 
favour of coming to look at their new arbour^ which 
was now completed. 

Mr. Baymond was engaged writing a letter, but he 
good-naturedly laid it aside, and, rising, said, — 

" I will come with pleasure ;'* and then observing 
Clifton, he called to him to accompany him. This was 
by no means agreeable to Clifton, and he began making 
excuses, in order to be left behind ; but Mr. Kaymond, 
who suspected how matters stood between him and his 
fellow- pupils, paid no attention to them, and desiring 
him to " Come along and see the new arbour,*' he was 
obliged to obey, and he and his tutor walked together 
to the spot. 

They found the boys all eagerly waiting the arrival 
of Mr. Kaymond, and, anxious as usual for his com- 
mendation of their labours, they led him up to the 
arbour and then round their gardens. Robert Lee 
followed behind at a little distance, being much inter- 
ested in all that concerned his young masters^ as he 
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called the pupils, and feeling well satisfied that he had 
gained the permission of his employer to pass the day 
at Mr. Eaymond's, in order that he might assist the 
young gentlemen, and wait on them during their out- 
door repast. 

Mr. Raymond appeared pleased with the arbour, and 
commended the construction of the seats, which he said 
were very creditable to so young a workman. He 
seated himself on one of them and looked round at the 
climbing plants, which were already forming a gentle 
shade, and suggested one or two little improvements 
in their arrangement. He also promised to send a 
table for the feast, and gave permission for the boys to 
have any plates, dishes, and glasses they might wish to 
make use of. He then adjourned to the gardens, and 
carefully looked over each plot of ground ; listened 
attentively to a variety of details of great moment to 
their proprietors; admired Temple's carnations, and 
Marshall's calceolarias, and bestowed a minute inspec- 
tion upon some floral treasures of Welby's — plants with 
exceedingly small flowers and remarkably long names. 
Each boy came in for his due share of his tutor's 
attention, and each received grateful words of praise 
and encouragement for the diligence displayed in the 
culture of his piece of ground, and in his endeavours 
to render it either useful or omamentaL 

" I am very well pleased, boys," said he, *' with what 
I see, for it shows patience and perseverance. You 
were all very desirous, on yoiu: first arrival, to have 
gardens of your own ; and you will remember I told 
some of you that I feared, when the novelty was over, 
carelessness and neglect might arise, and tliat the atten- 
tion necessary to keep them in order and pleasant to 
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the sight might be omitted. I am glad it has not been 
60, for I like to see steadiness of purpose even in a recrea- 
tion^ when that recreation is not only innocent, but 
useful." 

As Mr. Baymond finished these words, he made a 
full stop before Clifton's garden, and, turniug to him, 
he inquired how it was that his piece of ground was so 
neglected and so overrun with weeds, presenting a most 
unsightly appearance, and forming a strong contrast to 
those of his companions. 

Clifton felt embarrassed, and hardly knew what to 
answer, 

"Perhaps," said Mr. Baymond, "you do not like 
gardening, and wish to give up your portion of the 
ground ] If so, I dare say your little neighbour Bennet 
will gladly take it off your hands. His crops," continued 
he, smiling, "are of so grand a kind, that more room 
might be of advantage to him." 

But Clifbon, strange to say, had no wish to give up 
his garden ; and if he had the idea, that Bennet would 
be its possessor was sufficient to prevent his parting 
with it ; he therefore murmured out something which, 
though not very intelligible, was yet sufficiently plain 
to make it understood that he chose to retain his own. 

" Well, then," said Mr. Baymond, " if that is the 
case, you should keep your garden in better order." 
And then perceiving that Clifton looked very much 
disconcerted, he added, " It does certainly appear rather 
a formidable task to pull up that large crop of weeds, 
and to dig, and rake, and hoe the ground. It requires 
an effort ; but I have no doubt that some of your com- 
panions would help you. Bennet, for instance " — 

" He will not let me," eicclaimed Bennet, forj;etting, 
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in the excitement of the subject, that he was interrupt- 
ing his tutor while speaking. " I have begged him to 
let me put it in order for him. I would have done it 
all by myself willingly, for it is very disagreeable to have 
such a garden close to mine. His weeds smother my 
beds. And there is Robert, too ; he has asked him to 
let him do it, but he refused his offer also. It is very 
disobliging, for I am sure he cannot like beds of nettles 
and other weeds, although he says he does." 

" No," said Mr. Baymond, gravely, " he cannot like 
them. And I fear there is some other motive for the 
garden being allowed to remain in its present dis- 
ordered state." Then turning to Clifton, he inquired 
why he persisted in keeping his garden in a way that 
could afford himself no pleasure, and was very dis- 
agreeable to those about him. "It is, indeed, as 
Bennet says, disobliging ; and I regret that it should 
be so." 

Mr. Baymond paused ; and Bobert Lee, who knew 
how much Welby and his companion wished that the 
ugly appearance of Clifton's garden should be removed 
before their guests arrived, stepped forward, and in a 
modest manner said that if permitted he would set to 
work directly, and he thought that before one o'clock, 
the hour at which the Master Warburtons were ex- 
pected, he could have the chief part of the weeds pulled 
up, and the ground put in some degree of order. 

Upon this, Clifton darted an angry glance at Bobert, 
and was beginning to mutter something about his im- 
pertinence, and about Bonnet's troublesome meddling, 
when Mr. Baymond put his hand upon his shoulder to 
stop him, and first telling Bobert to do what he pro- 
posed to the garden^ bid the irritated youth follow him. 
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Mr. Kaymond led the way towards the house, Clifton 
following a little behind. When they reached the lawn 
before it, which was interspersed with parterres of 
flowers, Mr. Eaymond stopped in front of a bed of 
peculiar beauty. It was arranged with great taste, and 
the bright colours of the flowers vied with the sweetness 
of their perfume. A creeping plant had escaped from 
the stick that was put for its support. Mr. Raymond 
stooped down, and twined its delicate tendrils around 
it. He then removed a few withered blossoms from 
the stems of some of the taller plants, and brought 
more forward to view some drooping bells that were 
too much overshadowed with their leaves. During 
these little operations Clifton looked on, his ill-humoUr 
apparently subsiding, for his countenance involuntarily 
assumed a gentler expre&sion. Mr. Raymond, who, 
though apparently otherwise occupied, was all the time 
thinking of his pupil, observed the change, and called 
his attention to the flowers ; and on inquiring if he 
knew their names, he found that he was acquainted with 
most of them. 

" Do you cultivate flowers much at Abbeylands ? " 
said Mr. Raymond. 

" Yes," replied Clifton ; " the gardener spends a great 

deal of time over the borders ; but ** the young heir 

stopped short, for he felt he was about to utter some- 
thing derogatory to his dignity ; but in a moment after 
he resolutely added, " we have nothing like your 
flower-beds." 

" There is a great deal of culture bestowed on them," 
said Mr, Raymond. " I am glad their beauty is not 
lost upon you. You perceive a great diflerence, I 
should imagine, between the parterre before you and 
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the piece of ground which goes by the name of your 
garden." 

Clifton coloured ; and Mr. Baymond, without taking 
any notice of his embarrassment, continued, '' I am, as 
I believe you know, very fond of a garden ; and when 
I am occupied in mine, I frequently amuse myself by 
comparing animate with inanimate things. For in- 
stance, when I see a well-arranged garden, with part of 
it devoted to vegetables, each thriving in the soil best 
adapted to its peculiar nature, and another part set 
aside for the culture of flowers, whose beauty cheers, 
and whose sweetness refreshes, I think of a man whose 
well-ordered mind and upright character bring peace to 
himself, and blessings to those around him ; and whose 
cheerful temper and readiness to oblige impart a charm 
to all his actions, and cause his presence, wherever he 
appears, to be hailed with pleasure. On the other hand, 
when I look at a garden^ overrun with weeds, and the 
few flowers that have sprung up in the soil smothered 
with nettles, so that we cannot gather them without 
stinging our hands, I am reminded of a man who has 
let his evil passions run loose, and suflered his temper 
to go unchecked, — ^who is selfish and disobliging, — ^who 
has nothing to engage the love and admiration of 
others, — and whose own bosom seldom knows the 
blessings of peace and content." 

Mr. Eaymond, who, while he was speaking, still con- 
tinued arranging his flowers, now stopped, and looking 
Clifton full in the face, said, — 

" Do you approve of my comparisons ] ** 

Clifton was not prompt in his reply ; and what answer 
he intended to make cannot be known, for a servant 
arriving at the moment, to t^ll him that Mrs. Luttrel'a 
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carriage was at the door waiting for him, he ghuU j 
availed himitelf of the opportunity thus afforded of 
escaping from an embarrassing situation, and hastilj 
bowing to his tutor, he ran oS, and in a few minutes 
was whirling along the road to Western Villa. But 
quickness of motion could not check thought, and his 
reflections as he went along, and during great part of 
the daj, were anything but pleasant, for he could not 
but think that in the neglected and disordeitni garden 
Mr* Baymond found a resemblance to his character, and 
that his disobliging behaviour to his companions he 
likened to the stinging of nettles. . So annoyed was 
he, that, on his return from his visit, he would gladly 
have slipped off unobserved to bed ; but Mr. "Raymond 
sent to desire him to go to him in his study. 

Mr. Raymond was alone ; and Clifbou felt relieved 
when he observed that his tutor's countenance wore no 
expression of anger or reproach, but, bidding him sit 
down, he asked kindly after his mamma and the rest of 
the family ; and then inquired in what manner he had 
spent his day. He then brought the conversation round 
to the point where in the morning it had been inter- 
rupted by Clifton's hurrying off to Mrs. Luttrel's, when, 
without harshness, he represented how unamiable his 
behaviour had been towards his companions. 

" I drew a comparison this morning," said he, " be- 
tween two gardens ; one of which was rendered profit- 
able and beautiful by culture, and the other not only 
unsightly, but useless, owing to no pains having been 
taken to eradicate what is bad, and to plant and 
cherish what is either serviceable or ornamental. 
Depend upon it, my young friend, that, striking as is 
this diffei*enoo, it is not greater tb^n what appears 
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between two characters, the one self-denying and 
benevolent, and the other taking no pains to please or 
benefit his fellow-creatures, or using any exertion to 
gabdue and root out his evil propensities.** 

Clifton's attention seemed fixed, and Mr. Kaymond 
proceeded : '' Of all cares, that for self yields the least 
profit ; and if we wish for peace and enjoyment in this 
life, we must study others as well as ourselves. You, 
Edgar, are accustomed to think of yourself, — of your 
wishes, — of your actions, and of everything that con- 
cerns you, as of first importance. But this will not 
bring you happiness, neither will it gain for you the 
love and esteem of those around you. Yours is not a 
nature to be satisfied without the friendship, good-will, 
and approbation of your fellow-creatures. If you think 
you can do without these, you deceive yourself. The 
effort to attain all this will be great, and often painful ; 
but the pain will be far less than that of seeing yourself 
disliked and shunned, which will inevitably be the case 
if you do not rouse yourself to look courageously into 
the defects of your character, and resolutely deter- 
mine to correct them. Now, good night,** said Mr, 
Eaymond, rising, and extending his hand to his jmpil 
with a benevolent smile ; ** reflect upon what 1 have 
been saying ; and, above all, pray to God for a right 
spirit to direct and enlighten you in the task you have 
before you.** 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

" ** Hattling noDseDse in full volleys break. 
And never sbock'd, and never turn'd aside, 
Bursts out, resistless, with a thundering tide." — ^PoFX. 

" What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? 
Alas ! not all the blood of all the Howards." — PoPB. 

It would be too much to say that Mr. Raymond's obser- 
vations, as related in the last chapter, made a deep 
impression on Edgar Clifton's mind ; for, had it been 
BO, he would immediately have set about the work of 
reformation. He had been too long accustomed to 
flattery, and to think himself of importance, to believe 
that he could be at all wrong in the way his tutor had 
described. Still, it was impossible that such a man 
as Mr. Raymond could speak earnestly on any subject 
without making an impression of some sort or other 
on his hearer ; and in Clifton's case the impression 
made might be said to be lasting, for it was continually 
recurring to his mind, exciting emotions of surprise, 
vexation, or displeasure. 

Mr. Raymond had no expectation of effecting a 
sudden reform in his pupil, — ^he knew it must be a work 
of time ; neither did he often speak in the forcible terms 
just related. The general tenor of his conduct was mild 
and pei*suasive, and, whenever it could be done with 
advantage, he sought to encourage rather than to depress 
those with whose education he was entrusted. 

Aftev some weeks' residence among his fellow-pupil% 
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Clifton's stiffness and coldness in a measure relaxed, and 
as time went on he became more sociable with them. 
He seemed to discover that his dignity would not 
saffer by th 3ir companionship. But his education and 
n>ode of life had been so different from theirs, and the 
haughtiness of his temper was such, that he was far 
from being " one of them." 

This change, such as it was, did not extend to all 
Mr. Eaymond's pupils. Bennet formed an exception. 
Towards him Clifton's manner remained as unpleasant 
as ever ; he either treated him with contempt, or sought 
opportunities of thwarting or contradicting him. 
Bennet, as has been before observed, was a clever little 
fellow. Besides being more than usually forward in his 
school-learning, he possessed an originality of thought 
and quickness of conception not often met with in boys 
of his age. He had a ready appreciation of character, 
and a fearless manner of uttering his thoughts whenever 
he was strongly impressed by a subject. His temper 
was hasty and excitable ; but he was generous and 
warm-hearted, and had an abhorrence of all deceit and 
&lsehood. 

It is not, then, surprising, ihat with so marked a dif- 
ference in tastes and feelings, Clifton and Bennet should 
not assimilate. But it so happened that Bennet had 
come prominently forward in several annoying situa- 
tions- in which Clifton had been placed since his arrival 
at Mr. Baymond's ; besides which, Bennet had more 
than once spoken in a way that he neither forgave nor 
forgot, as in the instances of the knife at Mr. Sharp's, 
the silver arrow at Mrs. Warburton's, and his neglected 
ardei), all of which he would have thought objection- 
ftU^itt a schoolfellow of hif own age, but which in one 
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BO much his junior he regarded* as intolerable imperti- 
nence. . On these grounds, Clifton thought himsetl 
fully justified in treating Bennet with contempt. But 
vexatious as this treatment was, Bennet was doomed 
to undergo still further persecution on a discovery 
being accidentally made by Clifton of the young la'd's 
birth and parentage. 

It occurred in this manner. Marshall had an uncle 
who was a great politician, and he was in the habit of 
sending his nephew a newspaper, where he might read 
and admire his speeches. The speeches were certainly 
oiften well worthy of attention, and one on Free-trade 
Marshall thought so good that he read it aloud to his 
fellow-pupils. This led to a discussion of the subject, 
and, though the disputants were yery youthful, many 
things were said which proved that they were not ill- 
informed on the merits of this interesting question of 
political economy. A variety of opinions were started 
as to the beneficial eflfects, or the reverse, of a protecting 
duty on various articles of merchandise ; among others, 
sugar was mentioned, and this knotty point was boldly 
pronounced upon by Bennet. Clifton, who had hitherto 
not taken much interest in the discussion, on hearing 
him thus speak was instantly up in arms against him, 
and flatly contradicted what he said. Bennet repeated 
his opinion, and brought forward reasons in support of 
it, but he was met with so much contempt and ridicule 
that he became irritated. This gratified his opponent, 
who, heedless of what he said, uttered many absurdities, 
winding all up by telling Bennet that he did not know 
what he was talking about. 

Indignant at being told that he knew nothing about 
ft subject on which he was aware he was well-informed, 
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Bennet |uite lost his temper, and retorted upon Clifbon 
that it was he who was ignorant of the question under 
discussion, and that he kifiew himself to be correct, as ho 
had got his information from his father, who must be 
right, as he was one of the largest dealers in sugar in the 
metropolis. 

No sooner had these words escaped the lips of Bennet, 
than Clifton, pushing back his chair, started up and 
rushed from the room, exciting no little astonishment in 
the Uiinds of the party left behind. A few minutes, 
however, sufficed to convince most of them that they 
guessed aright when they attributed his sudden disap- 
pearance to an affected display of pride. Among the fore- 
most of these was Bennet, who laughingly exclaimed, — 

" Well, the merchant's son has come off victorious ! 
The heir of Abbey lands can't stand against me or my 
arguments, for he has run away ! " 

But it proved no laughing matter to the poor boy, for 
Clifton made a most contemptible use of his information 
to teaze him, taking every opportunity of alluding in a 
most disagreeable manner to the business of his father, 
and making pitiful reflections upon himself for not being 
bom a gentleman. 

Mr. Bennet, John's father, was a man of amiable man- 
ners and estimable character. As a boy, he had received 
a sound education, which he took every opportunity in 
after life of improving, by reading and conversing with 
intelligent men. His father was an unbeneficed clergy- 
man, who, having the opportunity of placing his son in 
a most advantageous business, preferred making him a 
wealthy tradesman to the chance of his remaining 
through life a poor gentleman. 

John was attached to his &ther, not only according to 

£ 
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the natural claims which a parent has upon a child's 
affection, but he loved him for his worth of character, 
and his uniform kindness and benevolence ; he respected 
his good sense, and admired his activity and cleverness 
in business. It was, therefore, no small mortification 
to him to hear this parent constantly ridiculed and 
undervalued. 

John was one of a large family, but he was the only 
member of it who displayed much love for learning, and 
as if to make amends for the deficiency of his brother, 
nature had endowed him with powers of a very superior 
order His father was delighted with his rapid improve- 
ment, and, through the interest of an intimate friend, he 
obtained for his young son the promise of a writership 
in the East Indies, for which John was already pre- 
paring by the study, under masters, of the Eastera 
languages. 

It was to Harwood that the persecuted boy flew for 
consolation and advice how to act under the provocations 
he met with from the proud and supercilious young heir. 
With a flushed cheek and tears ready to start to his 
eyes, he recounted his grievances, and sought to soothe 
his chafed spirit by the kind accents and sensible 
advice of his friend. 

But it was not through Beunet alone that Harwood 
was aware of Clifton's behaviour, for on many occasions 
he witnessed it himself, and so much did he disapprove 
of it that he more than once spoke to Clifton on the 
subject. But this was a difficult matter, for he was 
unwilling to give offence to him, and thus destroy the 
little influence he had gained over him, and which he 
was desirous of using to his advantage. He therefore 
went cautiously to work, and first called the proud 
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jroutli's attention to the common origin of all men, — 
the one father and mother from whom sprung all the 
human race. He would then lead him to reflect on the 
constant rise and fall in station of persons in our com- 
mercial country, and draw his attention to some of our 
first families, who had their origin far below that of 
John Bennet, and, lastly, he would hint that it was 
beneath him thus to teaze the little boy. 

Clifton listened to Harwood with civil attention, but 
it is a question whether his arguments produced any 
effect. 

Sometimes Bennet expressed a wish to tell Mr. Ray- 
mond, but in this he was never encouraged by Harwood, 
for he, knowing that his young friend would have to 
enter early into life, thought it right that he should 
acquire the habit of defending himself. 

One day, when Clifton had been annoying Bennet 
more than usual, he came running to Harwood in a state 
of great excitement, and after telling his grievance, he 
exclaimed, — 

"Oh that I were big enongb to fight him !" Then 
brightening up, as a thought struck him, he looked ear- 
nestly into Har wood's face, and said, " You could fight 
him for me ! do, pray do ! you are stronger and taller 
than he is, and could give him a good beating !" 

" My being stronger and taller," replied Harwood, 
" is a good reason, if I had no other, why I should not 
fight with him." 

Bennet's countenance fell. " You say you are ver^ 
RDgry at his behaviour to me.*' 

" Certainly, I greatly disapprove of it." 

" And I am sure you love me," continued Bennet, 
eager to gain his point, " you are so kind to me ! Do^ 

i2 
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Uften, take m j pAzt, and the next time joa hmr liim 
teazing and tannting me, gei up and give him a good 
ihiashin^* 

^Hurt him rerr mochl* said Harwood, smiQmg; 
^ no, no John, joa do not wish thai. Yoa woald be 
the first to come to his assistance if he were reaUj 
hurt." 

"* Should I ?** said Bennet, his thoughts for an instant 
diverted from his object by his firiend's manner ; thai 
shaking his head, he added, '^ I do not think I shoold, 
if I felt as I do now." 

" But you must not continue to feel as you do now,** 
said Harwood, " you ought not." 

*' Oh ! if I could but punish him for all he makes me 
feel ! '' exclaimed Bennet, his still greatly exdted feelings 
preventing him from giving due attention to Harwood's 
admonitory words. " If I could make him feel as he 
makes me feel !" 

" Surely," said Harwood, " you would not wish to 
render a fellow-creature unhappy." 

Bennet looked very grave, and his friend continued, 
'* It iH very disagreeable to be treated as you are by 
(/iiftoii, and, I own, hard to bear. Let us consider if 
nothing can be done to prevent it. No violence of any 
Hi)vt rriMHt bo offered, it would be unchristian-like, and 
r«tnriiing evil for evil — no, we must try and overcome 
\iiin in another way — we must overcome him with 
Kiiuln(*HH." 

*• I Jut," mid Bonnet, "he does not care for any kind- 
r]()K» from mo. If I offer him my place when he comes 
into tlui room, or pay him any other little attention, 
ho tukos uo notice of it, and the next minute is as 
ill uaturod as fDvcr/* 
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** Yon must persevere," said Harwood. 

"It is no nse," replied Bennet, "I know he "^ill 
always go on as he does now." 

'* I am inclined to think not," said Harwood ; " I 
think it not at all unlikely that if you will resolutely 
abstain from in any way resenting the affi:onts you 
receive, but more especially avoid all display of anger 
or violence, you ^vill come off in the end victorious in 
this strife that exists between you. By so doing, you 
will find that your hold upon Clifton will be stronger 
than if you restrained him by fear of superior bodily 
6trength." 

Bennet made no reply, but he became calmer, and his 
friend's observations appeared to sink into his heart. 

A few days after this conversation, a little event 
occurred which afforded Bennet the power of renderiug 
Clifton a valuable service. It was a half-holiday, and 
the boys had obtained their tutor's leave to go to a 
common not far from the town in order to try a kite 
made on a new pattern, which Page's brother had sent 
him from London. It was a fine day, and although the 
middle of November, a high wind and bright sunshine 
]iad dried the walks. The kite flew admirably, and 
after making sundry little experiments upon the weight 
of the tassels and the length of the tail, in order to give 
a different direction to its flight, or to try if it admitted 
of any improvement. Page thought he should like to tie 
another kite to it of a different shape; but for this more 
string was wanted. As a good deal of time would be 
lost in going back to Mr. Kaymond's, Bennet proposed 
running to the miller's on the other side of the common 
and asking him to lend some. This offer was gladly 
accepted, and the little boy ran off. In his way he 
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passed Clifton, who was busUy engaged in studying a 
manuscript which he held in his hand. This manuscript 
was an object of great importance to Clifton, for it was 
an essay of his own composition, written with a view to 
obtaining a prize to be given with others by Mr. Ray- 
mond the following week, when many of the principal 
families in the neighbourhood were expected to be 
present. Every minute that he could spare had been 
devoted to the writing and perfecting of this essay, 
since his tutor first announced that he should award 
a prize to the best, and that a large company would 
be assembled on the occasion. The subject was a 
fortunate one for Clifton, as it concerned a portion of 
ancient history which he had carefully studied. Another 
thing was in his favour, namely, that the rest of the 
elder pupils were so taken up in preparing for a severe 
examination in some of the highest branches of their 
education, that they gave but comparatively little time 
to the production of their essays. 

Clifton knew this to be the case, still he feared 
powerful rivals, and exerted himself to the utmost ; the 
consequence was that his essay was carefully and well 
written, and Harwood, to whom he showed it, told him 
that he thought he stood a good chance of obtaining 
the prize. On the day in question, Clifton had finished 
making a fair copy, containing the last corrections and 
improvements. With great satisfaction he tore up all 
his notes of the essay, and reserved this to make the 
copy from, that was to be presented to Mr. Raymond. 

Besides wishing to obtain the prize, there was an 
additional stimulus that operated strongly with him, 
which was, the triumph of having his essay pronounced 
to be the best before a large company, among the number 
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of wtom would be Mrs. Warbui-ton and several of the 
party he had met at her memorable entertainment. 

At the moment Bennet passed him he was conning^a 
favourite passage ; notwithstanding which, at the sight 
of the little boy whom he delighted to torment, he 
could not resist his old propensity, and calling to him, 
said, — 

" What's the matter, what's in the wind now 1 One 
would think there was a rise in the sugar market, 
or a rebellion among the negroes, to see you going 
at that rate ! Here, I want to speak to you," continued 
he, calling out loudly, as Bennet passed on, paying no 
attention to him, "now do stop! stop one minute!" 
said Clifton, changing his tone to that of entreaty and 
mock humility, " I want you to explain something to 
me that I don't understand in the price of sugars ; 
I saw you studying the papers this morning, and I 
know you can enlighten me." Still Bennet paid no 
attention; but on Clifton's calling out again and 
again, — 

" Stop, pray stop !" 

Bennet said, " I cannot, indeed, I am going on an 
ei*rand, and am in a great hurry." 

But this excuse only gave the greater zest to the 
tyrannical youth's determination to persecute, and he 
quickened his steps to overtake the poor boy. Bennet 
heard him following and hastened his pace ; Clifton 
did the same, and he had just stretched out his hand 
to catch hold of him, when, heedless how he went, he 
stepped into a little pool of water, the clay bottom of 
which was so slippery that he lost his footing, and fell 
backwards on the ground. 

Bennet heard the fall, and felt he was now free to 
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pursue his purpose without further molestation, but he 
had hardly made one step onward, when a sense of what 
was right made him stop and turn, and seeing Clifton 
struggling to get up he went forward, and giving him 
ais hand, assisted him to rise. In a moment Clifton 
remembered his essay, which had flown out of his hand 
when he fell j at first he could not tell where it was 
gone, but he soon espied it lying on a little mound 
of turf not far off 

" Oh, there it is !" exclaimed he ; " there's my essay." 

" I will pick it up for you," said Bennet, and he ran 
forward to do so ; but at that moment a violent gust of 
wind raised the paper into the air, and blew it rapidly 
onwards. Clifton, who was stooping to scrape away 
some of the clay from his boots, heard an exclamation 
from Bennet, and, raising his head, saw his precious 
essay careering through the air at the mercy of the 
winds. 

" Catch it, catch it," cried he to Bennet, who was 
already in pursuit, while he followed after as fast as his 
dripping clothes, and the encumbered state of his boots, 
permitted. After a time, the paper dropped, and Bennet 
was on the point of seizing hold of it, when another 
gust caught it, and foiled its pursuers. More than once 
it fell to the ground, and Bennet, in full chase, thought 
he should lay hold of it, but again and again he was 
disappointed. 

" It will be blown into the mill-dam, and crushed 
to pieces," cried Clifton, in great distress. " There I 
there it goes, right into the water I There is an end 
ofitl* 

Bennet, in advance, saw the paper fall j for a moment 
it rested on the margin of the stream, and before the 
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eddying current drew it under the wheel, he stretched 
himself at full length on the ground, and, extending his 
arm to the utmost, seized the treasure, and handed it 
up to Clifton, who snatched at it with an eagerness he 
could not restrain. 

Having carefully ascertained that it had received no 
damage, he looked round for Ben net, and was relieved 
to find that he had disappeared, the little boy having 
entered the miller's house. 

Clifton's state of mind was not enviable. His con- 
science told him that he had behaved very ill to Bennet ; 
at the same time that he felt oppressed with the weight 
of the obligation conferred on him. He acknowledged 
to himself that the obligation was great, for it was 
entirely owing to the vigorous exertions of his young 
schoolfellow that his essay had been saved from de- 
struction ; and on this essay he set a very high value, 
for he looked to it as the means of making him large 
amends for various mortifications that had been heaped 
upon him since he left home. But then, again, it was 
Bennet who had rendered liim th^'s service ; and such 
was his prejudice against the boy, that at one moment he 
almost thought he should have preferred losing his essay 
altogether, to securing the preservation of it by sucii 
means. Bat this was an evanescent feeling, and was 
succeeded by one of admiration, that, despite himself, 
he could not help experiencing. Bennet had seen him 
in need of assistance, and had come forward to his aid, 
forgetting or overlooking the provocations he had re- 
ceived, and resisting the temptation to avenge himself 
by returning evil for evil. Clifton felt that under no 
circumstances could he have done the same. He was 
forced to own to himself that he was wholly incapable 
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of sucli Doble conduct. But he did not possess sufficient 
strength of mind, nor was lie of that candid nature 
which would enable him at once to come forward, and 
frankly own he had been wrong, and offer his cordial 
thanks for the bene6t conferred on him. No ; all that 
Clifton did when he next saw Bennet was to stoop his 
hes^d over his books, and appear wholly occupied with 
his studies. This was felt as a relief; and both j)arties 
continued to avoid each other as much as possible till 
the day of public examination was passed. 

Till then the suspense Clifton was under respecting 
his essay, and the remembrance that should he succeed 
he owed all to Bennet, kept him in an unusual state of 
humility ; but that day passed, his spirits rose, and his 
natural arrogance returned. His success had been 
complete ; his essay was pronounced before all the 
assembled company to be the best ; he had been called 
up by Mr. Raymond to receive his prize, which con- 
sisted of two handsome volumes of ancient history ; 
Mrs. Warburton had addressed a few complimentary 
words to him as he returned to his seat ; and, lastly, 
on going away, his grandmamma had presented him 
with a sovereign, so well-pleased was she with his 
success. 

Edgar Clifton was quite elated, but, unfortunately, 
in the glow of his own satisfaction, he disregarded 
the feelings of others, and, forgetful of all he owed to 
Bennet, he was fast relapsing into his old habit of tor- 
menting him, when it was recalled to his recollection 
by Harwood. 
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CHAPTER IX 

"Ob, wriie away ! fly away ! did you not dream 
That writing would soon be accomplished by steiim t 
Your dream's nearly true, but steam it is found 
Won't do for the work ; so we're writing by sound,** 

About a fortnight before the examination day men- 
tioned in the last chapter, a lecturer on chymistry 
arciyed at Comlea, for the purpose of giving a course 
of elementary instruction in that interesting science. 
The lecturer was an able man, and had the art of ren- 
dering his matter not only simple but interesting to 
juvenile auditors. He was introduced by Doctor 
Locke, the first physician of the place, whose son had 
a wish to become acquainted with this science, and 
desired to learn the rudiments by this popular mode 
of imparting knowledge. Doctor Locke mentioned 
the lectures to Mr. Baymond ; and advised him to let 
his pupils attend the course, to which Mr, Raymond, 
much to the satisfaction of the boys, consented. 

On the first night Clifton observed Harwood, near 
whom he was seated, making memoranda in a note- 
book in a character that was unknown to him. Har- 
wood wrote it with great facility ; and it did not seem 
to prevent his giving full attention to the lecturer. 
It was not common shorthand, for Harwood had told 
him a day or two before, on his showing him some in 
a book he was reading, that he was not acquainted 
with the characters. After the lecture the pupils^ 
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"With their tutor, repaired to the house of Doctor Lockft 
to take some refreshment, and see his son, who, from 
having sprained his ankle the preceding night, had 
been prevented joining in the recreation. He was 
lying on a sofa, and, though in much pain, appeared to 
suffer more from disappointment at having lost the iirst 
lecture of the course, on the right understanding of 
which he justly concluded the interest of the succeed- 
ing ones would much depend. 

" I think," said Harwood, addressing young Locke, 
" I can in some measure supply the deficiency. I 
thought of you at the time ; " and, seating himself 
beside his young friend, he drew out his note-book, 
and gave an accurate account of the lecture, not only 
in substance, but in the very language that had been 
used. 

Clifton was very attentive ; and in two or three parts 
where expressions and terms difficult to remember were 
given in the precise words of the lecturer, he could not 
restrain a slight exclamation of surprise ; and on his 
way home he joined Harwood, and asked for an expla- 
nation of what he had heard. 

Harwood told him that he had taken down the lec- 
ture in phonetic shorthand, which being the most 
rapid kind of stenography, he had had no difficulty 
in committing to paper the whole of what the lecturer 
had said. 

Clifton appearing desirous of further information on 
the subject, Harwood went on to say that phonography 
was founded upon a new method of spelling. The 
object of its inventors was to simplify our orthography, 
so that words might be spelled according to their 
lound. Cliflon objected that by so doing their deri- 
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vation would be lost. Harwood replied, that many 
persons were of that opinion ; while others maintained 
that their sound was a sufficient guide in this point, 
and that it was most desirable to get rid of arbitrary 
signs, or superfluous letters, which encumbered the 
spelling of words. He added that the system had 
warm admirers and strenuous supporters, especially as 
they assert that reading is much more easily learned 
when works are printed in phonotypy than in the 
ordinary way. 

" Easily learned V* said Clifton, in a tone of inquiry. 

" Very," replied Harwood. 

" And the shorthand V said Clifton. 

" That is easy, too," replied Harwood. 

" I wish I understood it," said Clifton. " I wish you 
would teach me." 

" I taught myself," said Harwood. 

" I am very fond of a good lecture," observed Clifton. 
** There is a clever man who comes to our county town 
every Christmas, and gives very amusing lectures. I 
have often wished I could remember all he says after I 

get home. Now you could by this pho what do 

you call it ]" 

" Phonography," replied Harwood. " You will re- 
member it if you think of the derivation." 

" True," replied Clifton : " to write from sound." 
Then, in a minute or two, he added, " I do wish you 
would teach" me. I can never learn anything half so 
quickly by myself as when I am taught." 

Harwood replied, that there was no doubt but that 
having a teacher lessened the labour of learning ; and 
upon Clifton's repeating his wish very earnestly, he con- 
sented to do so directly the examination day was passed ; 
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till then they both agreed they should be too busy to 
attend to a fresh study. 

Clifton did not forget the promise that had been 
made him^ and the first leisure time he found after his 
day of triumph, he begged Harwood to begin his in- 
structions ; but his feelings of self-complacency sus- 
tained a check by the manner in which his petition 
was received. Harwood's amiable character and su- 
perior abilities had won for him a larger share of 
regard than the young heir of Abbey lands had ever 
before bestowed on any youth ; he was therefore pro- 
portionately surprised at the cool reception he met 
with, especially as Harwood, however his other fellow- 
pupils might behave to him, had always been patient 
with him, and had treated his faults with indulgence. 
He therefore could not understand this change, and at 
a time, too, when his diligence and perseverance had 
won for him distinction and applause ; and when Har- 
wood himself had shaken him cordially by the hand, 
and wished him joy of his success ! What could it 
mean ! He reflected for a moment, and then, with 
characteristic narrowness of mind, he settled that it 
must be envy. Yes ; envy that after a time had arisen 
in the unsuccessful competitor's mind at having been 
surpassed in anything in which he desired to succeed. 

Having come to this satisfactory conclusion, not only 
his usual self-possession returned, but a feeling of con- 
scious superiority took possession of him, and he re- 
peated, in a confident manner, that he- was come to 
receive the promised lesson in phonography. 

" Yes," said Harwood, coolly, " I did say t would 
teach you ; therefore I will keep my promise.*' 

Olii'ton felt his colour rise at this answer, and under 
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other circumstances \y ould immediately have turned off 
with an ungracious, "As you please," or, " I don't 
care ; " but having found, as he thought, a satisfactoiy 
cause for Harwood's " caprice," and being very desirous 
of learning phonography, not only for its utility, but as 
something by which to distinguish himself, on account 
of its not being in common use, he put up with it, and 
seated himself to take his first lesson. 

Harwood had the art of teaching well ; and as both 
teacher and pupil kept steadily to their business, Clifton 
made good progress. But, as lesson after lesson passed, 
and Harwood's manner continued unchanged, Clifton 
began to be very much annoyed with it. He had sooii 
come to the conclusion that the change which displeased 
him did not arise from envy ; and he was forced, how- 
ever unwillingly, to confess to himself that he supposed 
Harwood had ceased to regard him with any degree of 
friendship. 

Perhaps Clifton's dissatisfaction at Harwood's treat- 
ment was a proof that a life so dissimilar to what he had 
formerly led was working, however slowly, a beneficial 
change, but, be that as it may, he was determined to 
bear it no lor;ger without coming to an explanation. 
Accordingly, one morning, before the commencement of 
the lesson, he resolutely conquered all pride, and all feel- 
ing of reluctance at thus humbling himself, and, in plain 
terms, asked Harwood the reason of the change that was 
so unpleasant to him. Harwood as plainly replied that 
it was owing to his behaviour to Bennet. 

Clifton was amazed, and exclaimed, " My behaviour 
to Bennet ! " then, a moment after he added, " Why 
what can it signify what my behaviour is to that little 
insignificant fellow 1 " 
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" I do not know," said Harwood, " why you call 
Bennot insignificant. In many of our school studies ho 
is your equal^ and in some things your superior." 

" But he is such a vulgar fellow ! " said Clifton. 

" I must again differ from you entirely," said Har- 
wood ; " his manner and conduct are those of a little 
gentleman. It could not well be otherwise, for his 
behaviour has its origin in the true source of all good 
breeding — a Christian disposition." 

Clifton was annoyed, but not wishing to show what 
he felt, he sought to give the conversation a sprightly, 
or, what he would have wished Harwood to consider it, 
a witty turn, and made some sarcastic remarks, at which 
ho himself laughed, about Bennet always reminding him 
of sugar and of sweets, which made him ill when he had 
too much of them ; and then he compared the little boy 
to a sugar-barrel, and then to a sugar-cnne, and made 
eevenU other silly and ill-natui-ed remarks. 

During all this time Harwood looked exceedingly 
grave ; and when, at length, Clifton lefb off this exhibi- 
tion of weak and foolish feeling, be inquired of him 
if he did not think it beneath him thus to persecute 
Bennet ; adding that> in his opinion, it was contemptible 
in him to do sa ^ This has always been my opiQion,** 
said he ; *^ but now, after what passetl respecting yoar 
essay, it is &r worse than eonteniptibley it evinces hanl- 
ness of heart ; and I tell you fraQkly^ Cliftotn^ that I 
wish^ as much as possible^ to avoid the society of i»2e 
who can be gtiilty ot' such conduct.* 

Jlj^rwood oeasevl !sj>e»kin§: : attd Clifton, who Laid im> 
iij^a tih;At the lrau5»aotiv>u cv>ncertdtt^ the essay w;is 
kuowu to> him, was taken whoUy by sarpRse; ke 
ioikwevl Yio)leut2y> aud was siWfit^ ool koo^wung: ^riiat to 
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sav. In a few moments, however, his confidence 
returned, and he said, ** Oh ! Bennet has been bragging, 
has he ? A fine tale he made, no doubt ! I wonder 
how much truth he told ! " 

Harwood cast an indignant glance at Clifton, and 
then told him that he had not heard of Bennet's kind and 
vigorous exertion for his benefit from himself, but that 
he had been an eye-witness of all that had passed. 

" 1 was in the mill," said he, " and from a window 
that commands a view of the common, I first saw 
Benneb pass you, then I heard you calling to him, and 
next run after him, to teaze him, as usual, when your 
toot slipped, and you fell to the ground, upon which I 
saw the little fellow pause, then tarn and generously go 
up to you, and hold out his hand to assist you to rise. 
After which, I saw him exerting his best strength in 
running to catch your paper, and, finally, place himself 
in a situation not altogether free from peril to rescue 
it from destruction." 

At this recital from the lips of Harwood, feelings of 
shame and mortification took possession of Clifton's 
mind. He was the more overcome by it as he had 
felt assured that Bennet had not mentioned what had 
occurred respecting his essay. He believed this to be 
the case from what Bennet had said upon the occasion 
of his first returning to his old habit of tormenting him. 
Bennet, as may be naturally supposed, hoped that the 
annoyance had ceased for ever, and when he found this 
was not the case, he thought it so ungenerous, after what 
he had done for Clifton, that he could not help telling 
him so. This roused Clifton's anger, and he accused 
Bennet of reproaching him with a benefit conferred; 
and then he sought to imdervaluQ his 90rvices^ and 
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ended by saying that he concluded Bennet would he 
bragging of his feat, and tnunpetting his own praises 
about everywhere. 

" I have not told any one that I saved your essay 
from being destroyed," said Bennet, indignantly. And 
this was true, for, in the first place, he did not conceive 
that he had performed any great feat ; and, in the next, 
he thought it better not to boast of what he had done. 

After a time, however, when he found that the service 
he had had it in his power to render Olifbon made no 
diflference in the treatment he received, he opened his 
heart on the subject to Harwood, to whom he was in 
the habit of confiding aU his troubles. He, as well as 
Clifton, was surprised to find that Harwood had been 
a spectator of all that had passed between them, and it 
was no small consolation, in the midst of his trouble, 
that his friend highly commended his conduct on the 
occasion. It was also a relief to his mind to hear 
his tormentor strongly censured, although Harwood 
abstained from sajdng all he thought on the subject ; 
had he done so, he would have stated that he was now 
of opinion that Clifton had a bad heart. 

In coming to this conclusion, however, Harwood was 
wrong j he judged of him as one young in the world, 
and of an ardent and generous temperament, might be 
supposed to do ; as one not possessing that knowledge 
which would have led him to see through the errors of 
education, and discover worth, that change of position 
and good advice and training, would in time bring forth. 
It was this same want of experience that induced him to 
tell Clifton that he wished to avoid his society. H^ 
was wrong in so doing ; what he ought to have spid 
was, that while he continued to act as he did, he should 
endeavour to avoid his society as much as possibly. 
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In justice to Haxwood, it must be stated, that when 
after- reflection told him that he had erred, he con- 
demned himself as having been unnecessarily severe, 
and felt that bj avoiding his unamiable schoolfellow 
he was assisting in strengthening his faults, and losing 
an excellent opportunity of endeavouring to amend the 
errors and soften the heart of a fellow-creature^ 

Something of disappointment too might, in the first 
instance, have mingled itself with Harwood's feelings. 
He had taken great pains to win Clifton's love for what 
was just, and right, and amiable ; and he had hoped 
that he had acquired sufficient influence over his mind 
to deter him from persisting in what he so entirely dis- 
approved. Another thing, too, which daused him great 
dissatisfaction was the way in which Clifton spent the 
money given him by his grandmamma on the examina- 
tion day. Every farthing of it was expended on him- 
self, and for things, too, of no value, but such only as 
went to pamper a selfish and greedy appetite. Har- 
wood had felt almost sure that he would make Bennet 
a present. He had been by when the little boy was 
talking one evening of a small work — " Persian and 
Hindustani Dialogues" — that he had seen that morn- 
ing at a bookseller's, and had expressed a wish that he 
had money enough to purchase it. It was not a dear 
book, and Harwood thought that Clifton would feel 
pleasure, after what Bennet had done for him, in pre- 
senting him with it. It was not that he desired that 
Bennet should wish for or even think of a reward foi 
doing what, after all, was only right ; but he would 
have been satisfied with such an indication of proper 
feeling in one in whose improvement he was in- 
ieroated* 
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CHAPTER X. 

** Gently I took that which ungently came. 
And without scorn forgave." — ^Colebidgb. 

** Still pleas'd to teach, and yet not proud to know; 

Modestly bold, and humanly severe ; 

Who to a friend his faults can freely show."— PoM. 

A SUMMONS from Mr. Eaymond for Harwood to attend 
him in his room put an abrupt termination to any 
further discussion between the two youths on the sub- 
ject of Clifton's behaviour to Bennet. Perhaps it 
could not have ended at a better time. Clifton was 
left by himself, with Harwood's reproof still ringing 
in Lis ears, and the indignant flash of his eye fresh in 
his recollection. He was alone in the study, for it 
was the hour of recreation, and the other boys were in 
the playground. For some time he sat thinking over 
all that had just passed between himself and Harwood, 
when he rose, and, with a feeling of utter distaste, 
locked all his phonographic papers in his desk. His 
desk was at the further end of the room ; and in 
returning to his seat, his eye fell on a crumpled sheet 
of paper lying on the ground near the spot which 
Page usually occupied. Without thinking much of 
what he was doing, he stooped, picked it up, unfolded 
and looked at it. It was Page's caricature ! 

Page had been putting his desk in order, and had 
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not completed his arrangements, when Bennet ran in 
from the garden in much haste to request his help in 
something of " great consequence." He urged him to 
use all speed, or else, he said, it would be too late, when 
Page started up, and gathering his books and papers 
together, thrust them back into the desk, all except tho 
caricature, which by a strange chance slipped through 
his hands, and fell to the ground. 

A single glance at the drawing sufficed to tell Clifton 
that he had an interest in it, but of a very painful kind. 
Could he for a moment have doubted the identity of the 
portraits, the labels attached to them, with the words 
used by the several individuals on his first arrival at 
Mr. Baymond's, would have left no doubt on his mind 
as to who the party were. Harwood, Marshall, Temple, 
and "Welby were imitated to the life ; and Bennet, how 
like it was to him ! There he was, with a kind smile 
beaming on his face, advancing with extended hand to 
welcome him ; and there too, was himself — but what a 
pitiful figure he cut — erect, stiff, proud, and formal, with 
a sneer on his countenance which would have disfigui*ed 
the most aristocratic features in the world. 

Clifton experienced feelings such as he had nevei 
known before. " Is it possible," thought he, " that 1 
appear thus to my fellow-pupils 1" 

He turned away, and walked to the window that 
overlooked the playground ; but what he saw there 
did not tend to tranquillize his agitation. First, hi^ 
eyes fell on Bennet, the despised and persecuted Bennet. 
He was at the moment nursing and soothing a wounded 
pigeon that had flown into the boys' arbour for protec- 
tion from a shooting party. Page was hanging over, 
imd assisting him in his work of mercy. Next, he 
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looked at Temple and Welby, standing side by side, 
holding the same book, out of which they both were 
reading. And lastly, there were Harwood and Mar- 
shall walking to and fro, Harwood's arm thrown around 
the shoulder of his companion, his face turned towards 
him, while he was talking, and Marshall listening, 
in all the happy confidence of cordial esteem and 
friendship. 

'^ They are all attached to each other, but none of 
them care for me," said he to himself ; and he went 
back to the caricature. 

He looked long and earnestly at the figure of Bennett 
It had a good deal of the graceM courtesy and frank 
and manly air of the original, and involuntarily the 
thought crossed his mind that he was one to love rather 
than hate. He looked at the representation of himself, 
and a feeling of self-condemnation took possession of 
his mind. He was still poring over the drawing when 
all the boys re-entered the study. It was the work of 
a moment to see how Clifton was employed. Page, 
vexed and confused, fixed his eyes on Harwood, while 
Temple called to him, and said, — 

" You were told to destroy that drawing : you know 
Harwood bid you do so." 

Page stammered out, " You were not meant to see 
that drawing, Clifton. Indeed, you were not, — it was 
only done to make a little frin among ourselves." 

Page intended this as an apology ; but had he studied 
to increase the effect produced by his caricature, he 
could not have succeeded better than by uttering these 
words. 

« What !" thought Clifton, « am I made ftm of? The 
heir of Abbeylands turned into a laughing-stock for « 
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set of schoolboye 1" And -with a mixed feeling of 
ghame and anger he sought the retirement of his own 
room. 

Here, too, reflection followed him ; and though in his 
anger he repeated to himself that it was only from 
schoolboys that he had received this affront, the 
thought recurred to him again and again that the very 
youngest of them was capable of forming a fair esti* 
mate of character, and that among the elder there 
were minds of a most superior order, and hearts of the 
very best quality ; and that, boys though they still 
were, a very few years would see them taking their 
place in society as men of shining abilities, and the 
highest character. 

Amidst his painfid musings there was one thought 
from which he drew a little comfort, and that was, the 
reflection that Harwood had evidently disapproved of 
the caricature, as he had desired it might be destroyed ; 
and Temple, too, had repeated this in a manner which 
showed he also was of the same opinion. 

After a time he began to view the matter in a less 
serious light, at least that part of it which referred to 
the affront put upon him by being caricatured. His 
own experience had certainly hitherto made him but 
little acquainted with schoolboys ; but he had heard 
their tricks spoken of, and had even been told of a 
set of quizzing boys who had caricatured their masters. 
"After all, perhaps, it is no such great offence," thought 
he ; and he wisely resolved not to take any further 
notice of it. This was certainly the best thing he 
could do ; but though he endeavoured to tliink he had 
only shared the fate of other great personages, he 
could not divest himself of the idea that he had ?uli 
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jected hlniself to the ridicule of his fellow-pupils^ and 
that none among them really liked him. 

His meditations were interrupted by the ringing of 
the dinner-bell ; and although pride, anger, and other 
bad feelings had mixed largely in these meditations, 
some good, doubtless, arose from them, a proof of which 
was immediately afforded in his taking no unpleasant 
notice of either Page or Bennet, whom he encountered 
on his way to the dining-room. And as regards Bennet, 
from that day he ceased to molest him. 

Harwood rejoiced in this indication of better feel- 
ing, at the same time that he was not satisfied with 
himself He knew he had been wrong, and he wished 
to repair the error ; but such was the pride and 
haughtiness of Clifton's character, that he feared that 
he might only expose himself to be unpleasantly re- 
pulsed, without producing any beneficial result. The 
subject weighed heavily on his mind. He was oppressed 
with the thought that he had lost a most valuable 
opportunity of doing good ; and he could not acquit 
himself of blame in the way he had taken of showing 
Clifton that he disapproved of his conduct. He 
feared that he had been influenced too much by his own 
peculiar feelings. He often revolved in his mind what 
would be the best method to pursue in order to regain 
the little ascendancy which he had once had over Clifton. 
He would have been glad to have returned to even the 
degree of cordiality that had existed between them 
before his ill-judged speech. Till then he felt assured 
that his opinions had possessed a degree of weight with 
him on certain points. How to bring about a revival 
of this state of things puzzled him very much. At 
length he hit upon an expedient which he thought 
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might perhaps answer the end without producing any 
injurious efiects, namely, to write Clifton a note, partly 
in the phonetic character, stating that he had finished 
an exercise that had occupied a great deal of his time 
(this was literally true), and that if he would now like 
to resume his studies in phonography, he should have 
great pleasure in lending him all the assistance in his 
power. Having written to this eflfect, he sealed and 
directed his note, and laid it at night on Clifton's 
desk, where it would meet his eye the first thing on 
entering the study in the morning. 

Harwood was generally the earliest of the pupils at 
lessons, but on this morning something had occurred to 
detain him, and he did not come in till just as Clifton 
had finished the perusal of his note. He cast an anxious 
glance towards him to discover what reception his well- 
meant ofier met with, and he was glad to perceive that 
a gleam of satisfaction softened the supercilious expres- 
sion that the young heir's countenance too often wore. 

Thus encouraged, Harwood went up to him and 
asked him kindly if his proposal was accepted. Clifton 
coldly answered him in the affirmative, upon which 
Harwood, whom it was no easy matter to check when 
he had a good purpose in view, cordially held out his- 
hand, saying,— 

•* Then let us shake hands." 

Clifton could not refuse the profiered kindness, but 
he drew up his figure till every fibre seemed inflated 
with pride, and he put on the look of disdain which he 
always assumed when he considered that his dignity 
had been entrenched upon. 

Such was the force of habit, that, though five minutes 
before he would have been very glad had he known that 
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Harwood would return to his former kindness, lie could 
not at the moment remember anything but that his 
self-love had been deeply wounded. 

But it was scarcely possible that any natru'e, unless 
wholly hardened, could long withstand the gentleness 
and winning kindness with which Harwood persevered 
in treating Clifton. However busily engaged, or how- 
ever desirous of getting forward in any study of his own, 
he never neglected the daily lesson, and was ever ready, 
with cheerful looks and encouraging tones, to assist his 
fellow-pupil at any time, or in any way, in which his 
services could be useful. 

Had he experienced these attentions from almost any 
other youth, the proud and consequential heir of Abbey- 
lands would have attributed them to a desire to court 
and propitiate a person of his consequence ; but it was 
impossible to feel tMb with Harwood. Through all 
Clifton's self-love he clearly perceived that it was bene- 
volence alone that actuated him, and that it was no 
interested feeling that made him bear, with the same 
undeviating sweetness of temper, the coldness and 
abruptness of manner which he could not but be 
conscious he occasionally showed towards him. 

By degrees Harwood regained a considerable, degree 
of ascendancy over Clifton, softening some of the harsher 
parts of his character, and calling his attention, if not 
his love, to gentleness and self-denial. In his school 
studies Clifton was also making very fair progress ; the 
application and cleverness that he saw around him 
stimulated him to increased exertion. 

The Christmas vacation was drawing near, when Mr. 
Raymond received a letter from Mrs. Clifton, requesting 
that hei son might be allowed to return home, as she 
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was very unwell, and wished to have him with her. 
Mr. Raymond could not refuse his consent, though he 
regi etted that Edgar should lose a fortnight, which still 
remained before the holidays. He felt that his pupil 
was making a small advance in more important respects 
than that of learning ; and he regretted the summons 
which called him away before the time. Still, he trusted 
that some good seed had been sovn ; and on parting 
he addressed a few impressive words to him, which he 
hoped would tend to keep aUve in his remembrance 
the lessons he had received while under his roof. 

As to Clifton himself, he did not rejoice that the 
time of his being at school was shortened ; he had got 
accustomed to the routine of business there; and, 
though he was not aware of the cause, the degree of 
restraint necessarily imposed upon his will rendered 
him happier than he had hitherto been. He rather 
liked the companionship of his fellow-pupils; and 
though he stood somewhat in awe of Mr. Kaymond, he 
was sensible of his superiority, and acknowledged his 
frequent indulgence towards his faults. And as to 
Harwood, he had got so accustomed to his society, and 
to his kind and obliging attentions, that he was really 
sorry to be parted from him. One good, however, 
resulted from his hasty summons, namely, it gave rise 
to a wish on Clifton's part to have Harwood come and 
see him at Abbeylands. Had Clifton parted from his 
fellow-pupils at the regular holiday time, it is probable 
that no such thought would have entered his head, but 
the suddenness of the parting suggested the reflection 
that he should be a loser in quitting Harwood. 

Clifton knew that this wish of his would meet with 
no opposition from his indulgent mother^ and he there* 
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fore lost no time in giving an invitation to his frientl^ 
as he now called Harwood, who replied that, if per- 
mitted^ which he had no doubt would be the case, he 
should be happy to spend a part of his holidays at 
Abbeylands. 

It was, no doubt, an entirely selfish motive which 
j)rompted Cliflon to request Harwood to pay him a 
visit, for the idea of affording his fellow-pupil any plea- 
sure by so doing most assuredly never entered his head ; 
still, whatever might be its origin, it was a step likely 
to be conducive of benefit to his character. As to 
Harwood himself, he was much pleased at the idea of 
seeing the fine old place, with its picture galleries, 
its libraries, and its hall of armour, together with the 
fine surrounding country, on all of which Clifton had 
often dwelt with pride and pleasure in his conversations 
with his friend. There were the magnificent park, too, 
and the woods of fir and oak, pleasant to ramble in 
occasionally, even in winter ; and, lastly, a large lake, 
which, when frozen over, afibrded excellent opportunity 
for skating. He felt, too, he could be happy in tke 
society of Mrs. Clifton, and her daughters and niece, 
all of whom had appeared to him very kind and amiable 
persons when he met them at Mrs. Warbur ton's. And, 
lastly, Harwood, who, though young as he was, never 
acted without reflection, modestly hoped that he might 
assist in inspiring the young heir with the same love 
of good and hatred of evil that had been made the 
basis of his own carefully conducted education. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

^ Who minds Jack Frost with nose so tek. 
And cap of snow upon his head ? 
Although he rides on cloudy skies. 
And midst a hail-storm often flies ; 
And though he nips the tender trees, 
And shakes them with a piercing breese, 
Tet still he leaves the Lolly bright. 
And evergreens that please the sight I 

4t 4t « « 4t 

I care not for Jack's freezing frown ; 
With mistletoe my hat I crown, 
And whistlo through the leafless woods, 
Or skate upon the glassy floods." — L. A. 

"I who have no brothers and sisters look with a degree <i 
Innocent envy upon those who may be said to be bom to friends." 

Db. Sam. Johnson. 

Mbs. Clifton's illness proved not to be anything very 
serious ; and Harwood found on his arrival at Abbey- 
lands, about three weeks from the time he parted from 
Edgar at Mr. Baymond's, that though not able to leave 
the house, she was quite well enough to be with her 
family, and to enter into their pursuits and recreations.. 
She welcomed Hirwood kindly, and desired that during 
his visit he would consider himself perfectly at home. 
The young ladies were all glad to see him; and in 
having so pleasant and good-natured an inmate, they 
looked forward to their brother's holidays passing 
more agreeably than they had previously anticipated. 
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The girls wished to love Edgar, and to be kind and 
obliging to him, but his exacting temper and imperious 
manners drove them from his side when at home, and 
made them always experience a sensation of relief when 
he was out. 

With Harwood they soon became sociable ; they were 
pleased with his intelligence and manners, and were 
gratified by the interest he took in their pursuits and 
amusements. Clifton was so accustomed to look upon 
his sisters and cousin as his inferiors, that he regarded 
Hai*wood*s attentions towards them with astonishment. 
It was all very well, he thought, to be civil to girls 
before company, but to be so at home in a family party, 
was quite unnecessary. 

Har wood's astonishment on the same subject was 
quite equal to that of the young heir ; and after a time 
he could not help in some measure expressing what he 
thought. Among other things, he was muoh struck with 
Clifton's manner of speaking to the girls if it happened 
that, through their means, he was kept waiting when 
they were going out. An instance of this occurred soon 
after Harwood's arrival ; he and Clifton were in the hall 
putting on their over-coats and hats, preparatory to all 
the young party taking a walk ; they had not waited half 
a minute, when Edgar called out impatiently to his sisters 
and cousin to come, and on their not immediately 
appearing, he called again, adding many angry words 
about keeping him waiting. In a very short time Laura 
came running down, saying that Maria and Ann would 
be there directly, but that Mrs. Clifton had detained 
them a few moments to give them a message that she 
desired to have carried to a workwoman in a neigh- 
bouring villaga This excuse was apparently not listened 
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to, for he went on grumbling, and continued for some 
time much out of humour, and this unpleasant temper 
was not lessened by the unusual silence and gravity 
Harwood preserved during the chief part of the time 
they were out. Clifton could not think what ailed his 
friend ; while Harwood, on his side, was meditating on 
what had passed. He said nothing, however, on the 
subject that day, for he could not think of anything 
appropriate, or rather, he did not know how to put his 
thoughts into language that would not give oflfence. 

On their return home, the eldest Miss Clifton found a 
note for her from a lady in the neighbourhood, inviting 
herself, and the rest of the juvenile party, to go to her 
house the next day to see a collection of stuffed birds 
that had recently arrived from abroad. The girls were 
all pleased with the invitation, but more especially Ann, 
who had a great taste for drawing and colouring birds ; 
and had, moreover, a pair of pretty love-birds, which 
were her especial pets. In full glee she ran off to ask 
her mamma if they might go ; and in a few minutes 
returned, her face glowing with pleasure, exclaim^g, — 

" Yes j mamma says yes, and we are to set off at 
twelve." 

"Remember, then," said Clifton, imperatively, " that 
you are all ready at that hour, for / will not wait a 
moment for you after the time." 

Ann's countenance fell, but she answered gently that 
they should be sure to be ready. 

On the following day Clifton came to Harwood, who 
was reading in his own room, and told him it was time 
to get his coat and hat on to set out. Harwood thought 
it full soon, and turning over the leaves of a book in 
which he was much interested, would have liked to have 
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gone on a little longer, as a few minutes would have 
brought him to the close of the tale, but being pretty 
well practised in the hard lesson of giving up his own 
inclinations in favour of those of another, he rose, laid 
down his book, and followed his friend into the hall. 
Arrived there, Clifton busied himself for a short time in 
examining some skates that he had ordered to be got 
ready for him to look over, and selecting a pair, put 
them aside, saying, — 

" These will do ; now let us be off** 

"Where are the young ladies 1" inquired Harwood. 

"(Jh! never mind iJiem^ said Clifton, carelessly; 
*come along!" 

" But we cannot go without your sisters and cousin," 
urged Harwood ; " besides, it still wants five minutes 
of twelve." 

" They ought to be here, ready," said Clifton ; " I 
shall not wait for them ; come along !" 

" Oh, no !" said Harwood ; "we cannot go without 
the young ladies ; besides, the invitation was more to 
them than to ourselves." 

" I don't want them," said Clifton ; " I had far rathei 
they did not accompany us." 

Harwood looked at Clifton with surprise, but any 
observation he might have made was stopped by the 
appearance of the young ladies, and the setting off of 
the party. 

Clifton bid his sisters and cousin walk forward, and 
taking the arm of Harwood, followed behind, imparting 
to him his wishes and yiews respecting a skating-party 
to which he was invited by a gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, in the course of a day or two, and to which 
he was to take Harwood with him. He spoke of the 
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merits of the diffei*eiit skaters who would be there, and 
told of a young lord, and of two or three sons of 
baronets, together with more youths " of consequence " 
who were expected to join in the sport. He was 
himself so much excited by his subject, that he went 
chattering on for a considerable time before it struck 
him that he had a very uninterested listener, and that 
to all his important disclosures Harwood responded 
little more than " Yes " or " No." This not only dis- 
pleased but annoyed him, and, in a tone of no little 
pique, he exclaimed, — 

" How absent you are ! I have been talking to you 
a great deal about what is very interesting, and you 
are just as though you cared nothing about it. It 
was the same yesterday when we were walking ; you 
hardly answered anything I ttiid. Perhaps you do not 
like walking 1 " 

Harwood replied that, on the contrary, walking was 
an exercise he was fond of. 

" Perhaps, then," said Clifton, " you cannot use your 
tongue and your legs at the same time— there may be a 
connection between them, and the one stops the other I** 
and he turned on his companion so comic a look of 
mingled reproach and contempt, that Harwood, 
notwithstanding the serious nature of the reflections 
that had been occupying his mind, could not resist 
smiling. 

. This smile was a relief to Clifton, and restored him 
to better humour ; and in a rallying tone he questioned 
Harwood as to the nature of his meditations : " What 
could you possibly be thinking of better than the 
acconnt I was giving you of the great people you are 
to meet^ and all you are to do and see when you 

h 
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accompany me to this skating party 1 " Harwood nofc 
immediately replying, Clifton continued, — 

" Now tell me what you were thinking of." 

Harwood hesitated ; and on his companion's persist* 
ing, he said, " Perhaps you would not like to hear my 
thoughts ; you might be offended if I told you 1 " 

" Offended ! " repeated Clifton, in a manner that 
seemed to imply that he was too well pleased with 
himself and everything else at that moment lightly to 
take offence. " Oh, no ! not I ; pray tell me ! " 

" Well, then," said Harwood, " I was thinking about 
your sisters and cousin — ^you do not seem to love them 
much." 

Clifton looked exceedingly surprised. 

" I have no sisters myself" continued Harwood ; " I 
wish I had. A friend of mine who lives close by us 
has two. He and I are a great deal together ; and he 
often speaks of his sisters, not only affectionately, but 
with a great deal of pleasure." 

Clifton appeared to be listening ; and Harwood, 
animated with the recollection of his friend, went on 
to say how happily he and his sisters passed their time 
together; how he explained and taught them many 
things that were useftil to know, and how they, in their 
turn, instructed him in drawing and singing, so that he 
could take a sketch of any new country he might be in, 
and was enabled to join in musical chorus. 

" / should not like to learn anything of my sisters," 
said Clifton ; " and as to my teaching them, I could not 
bear the mere thought of it ! And then Laura "— — 

" And then Laura. Well ? " said Harwood. 

« Why, Laura has no right to be here at alL Her 
parents are dead, and she has nothing of her own, and 
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■he is to be provided for out of my estates, — and I do 
not like it.'* 

" But that, surely," exclaimed Harwood, "is not the 
reason why you treat the young orphan as you do ! Her 
having nothing of her own is the reason, I should have 
thought, for your being particularly kind to her." 

" Indeed ! " said Clifton, in a tone which, if it could 
not exactly be called mocking, showed ver^ plainly that 
he thought Harwood's a strange mode of arguing. 
Then, thinking that his companion had, by what he said, 
implied that his conduct was objectionable (though he 
himself felt perfectly satisfied with it), he added, a 
moment or two after, " I cannot think what you find to 
blame in my behaviour to the girls. I do not see that 
it is anything but what it should be." 

" You do not % " said Harwood. " Should you like 
the young lord, and all the other ' youths of conse- 
quence ' you have been talking of, to hear you speak 
to the young ladies as you did when you were detained 
in setting out to walk 1 " 

" Oh ! that would be before company," exclaimed 
Clifton ; " that, you know, is quite different. At such 
times one must put on a manner that is not natural, 
and all that sort of thing, — very troublesome ; but then, 
it is only — only for a little while." 

" Am I to understand, then," said Harwood, " that 
you think strangers of more consequence than the 
members of your own fiamilyl View it in a selfish 
light, and I think you will find that, when you need 
kindness and assistance, it is not from those you know 
but little of that you must look for help— while from 
your sisters and cousin you are sure you would istet 
with every attention." 
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Harwood paused : he wished to bring Clifton's be» 
haviour to the girls more home to him ; but fearing, 
from the expression of his countenance, to say more 
then, and thinking that, most probably, he should soon 
have another opportunity, he only added, — 

" I often hear my Mend's mother say, * Young 
people's best friends are to be found at home — ^in the 
mi(^t of their own families.' " 

Clifton was not sorry to have the subject dropped ; 
and the arrival soon after at the house of the lady, and 
the inspection of her collection of birds, gave a fresh 
turn to the thoughts of both Harwood and himself. 
There were many rare as w^ as beautiful specimens. 
Ann knew the names of nfbst of them, as well as 
several amusing facts relating to their natural history, 
which she mentioned to her sister and cousin, as thejr 
passed from case to case with admiring eyes. Harwood 
listened behind, and called on Edgar to do the same, 
observing that their school studies had never turned 
upon Natural History, and that Ann's little anecdotes 
gave much additional interest to viewing the collection. 

In the evening, after tea, Harwood brought down a 
volume on Ornithology, which had been given him, and 
to which he had hitherto paid little attention. It 
proved to be a very amusing work, and contained 
some good coloured engravings. He lent it to Ann, 
and her attention soon became rivetted. Her brother 
saw that she was interested, and felt a wish to see the 
book. 

" Let me look at that book," said he ; and he stretched 
out his hand, and withdrew it from his unresisting 
sister. At first, he meant only to take a cursory glance, 
uid give it her back again ; but a passage caught his 
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eye that amused him, and then another, and another, 
till he had detained the book full half-an-hour. Ann 
all the while was anxiously waiting for it. At the end 
of that time, Harwood returned to the table, where he 
and the juvenile party were sitting, and from which 
he had been called away just as Clifton asked to see 
the book. Perceiving that he still detained it, he 
exclaimed, — 

" Have you been keeping the book all this time 1 ** 

Clifton, half ashamed, half angry, closed the book^ 
and, pushing it from him, rose, saying at the same 
time, though r^ither in an under tone, " It was only 
Ann who was looking at it." 

The following day was Ann*s bii*thday ; and on taking 
her place at the breakfast-table, she found lying on it, 
just before her, a parcel, neatly folded up in paper, and 
directed, " A birthday present for Miss Ann Clifton ;" 
and on opening it, great was her delight to perceive its 
contents to be the book of birds that Harwood had 
shown her the night before. She could hardly believe 
that she was meant to keep it — ^that it was really her 
own ; but on turning to the title-page, she saw on the 
leaf opposite her name written, and that of William 
Harwood as the donor. She hastened to express her 
thanks to her kind young friend, and to say that she 
hoped he would join a little party, who were invited to 
celebrate the day. Edgar, she said, would not, for only 
girls were coming — ^Maria and her friends ; and he did 
not care for them, she knew. 

Hiarwood readily agreed to make one of the party 
some time in the course of the day ; and he had no 
reason to repent his promise, for besides finding much 
amusement from the portfolios and books he met with, 
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he was occasionally both interested and amused with 
some of the conversations that were carried on. One 
of the young ladies was the daughter of an officer, who^ 
with her family, had been in some of the perils of the 
late Indian wars ; and she narrated many circumstances 
of lively interest, and gave some curious details of the 
country and the natives of different places where she 
had been stationed. Another girl was the daughter of 
a Scottish chieftain; and on an observation of Mrs. 
Clifton's, which gave rise to the subject, she spoke of 
the different tartans, and of the eagle's feathers and 
heather, worn by the various clans of that distinguished 
people. Harwood, to whom the matter was new, was 
well pleased to learn these distinctions ; but he was 
more particularly interested by the performance of the 
national "sword dance," by a little "laird," of eight 
years old, who was visiting at the young lady's house, 
and whom she brought with her, thinking it would 
amuse Ann to see him go through it. The dance is 
interestijig, both from its antiquity, and from the 
dexterity that is required in its performance ; besides 
which it admits of much graceful action. Two swords 
are laid on the ground, one crossed over the other ; 
and the dancer must take especial care not to touch 
them, however energetic his movements may be. He is 
animated with the most warlike strains of the bagpipes ; 
and as he rises to a pitch of enthusiasm, and rushes 
backwards and forwards, and dances round about, and 
in and out, between the points and the handles of the 
swords, it requires great skill not to disturb them. 
There was no " Highland piper " at Abbeylands ; but 
Maria and Laura sent forth spirited strains from their 
harp and piano-forte ;' and the little boy, wearing the 
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kilt^ plaid, and philibeg of his natiye moantaini^ 
appeared as animated as if be were a chief of the 
'< olden time," dancing at a gathering ot his clan. 
A magic lantern was among the amusements provideci 
for the evening, on the slides of which were some well- 
executed views of foreign scenery. 

The day was concluded happily, by sin^ng some sweet 
music arranged for juvenile performers. Harwood had 
a good voice, and possessed some little knowledge of 
music, and he was glad to profit by an opportunity of 
improving himself. Clifton could also sing ; and he 
knew as much of the science as his Mend, if not more ; 
and he might have been amused with the music, aa 
well as with much that had occurred during the day 
but he '' could not condescend to join Ann's childish 
birthday party, and sit stuck up prim, along with a set 
of stupid girls ! " 

Here was an instance of Edgar Clifton's unamiable 
temper and consequential airs, depriving him of social 
eigoyment and profitable recreatioiL 
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CHAPTER XIL 

"And leara the luxury of doing good*** 

" In every hour we have the power 
To do some little good ; 
If we a neighbour help to labour, 

Tis only doing what we should . 
For we were sent with that intent 

Upon this fertile land ; 
Man and brother, help one another, 
For 'tis thy God's command. 

Waste not a moment.'* — Chas. Lesteb. 

Disappointed expectations, ungratified wishes, and 
blighted hopes, are the common lot of humanity ; and 
the sooner young people are made aware of these most 
important truths, and learn to fix their anticipations 
of happiness in the prospect of the life to come, the 
better. 

This seems a solemn exordium to usher in so trifling 
a fact as that of Clifton's skating party disappointing 
him ; but life is chiefly made up of small events, great 
ones being but rare ; and as we conduct ourselves 
under these petty trials, so are our habits formed for 
bearing patiently or otherwise the real ills of life. 

An accident, though not attended with any serious 
consequences, put a stop early in the day to all Clifton's 
eagerly-anticipated enjoyment from the skating party. 
Soon after assembling on the ice, a trial of skill waa 
proposed among the skaters j and Clifton, ever desirovf 
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of shining before company, in his anxiety to be first, 
strode rapidly on, heedless how he went, and suddenly 
found himself immersed in water up to the chin. In 
his haste he had disregarded a notice that was posted 
up on a particular part of the canal, giving warning 
that there the ice was unsound. He was quickly rescued 
from his unpleasant situation ; but as he was a good 
way from the house, he was so chilled upon reaching it, 
that a medical man who was present ordered him to be 
immediately put to bed, and forbad his rising any more 
that day. Harwood good-naturedly gave up his own 
amusement to devote himself to his friend ; but Clifton 
bore his disappointment so ill, that it rendered the 
being with him an irksome task ; and it was a relief 
when on the following day the discomforted young heir 
was permitted to return home. 

For a week afterwards he was ordered not to leave 
the house ; and as the rest of the family, at the same 
time, did not walk out on account of colds, Harwood 
rambled by himself over the grounds and about the 
neighbourhood. Accustomed at home to visit and to 
attend to the wants of the poor, he made his way 
into several cottages, inhabited chiefly by labourers 
on the Abbeylands estates, and soon became on 
friendly terms with their inmates. He was much 
surprised to find that Clifton was quite a stranger 
amoilg them, and that on no occasion did he ever visit 
their abodes. 

When Clifton was convalescent, and had resumed his 
customary walking exercise, EEarwood one day said to 
him, — 

" Now I have for some time past followed your lead 
9fi to which way w© shoidd go, therefore this afternoon 
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you must let me be the guide ;" and Clifton making 
no objection, his companion took him the whole round 
of the cottages, where he had by his good-humour, 
afiability, and cheerfulness, made himself a welcome 
visiter. At first Clifton declined entering these rustic 
dwellings ; but, it being a frosty day, he was compelled 
to follow Harwood, who he found had always an in- 
quiry to make, or some little history to hear, respect- 
ing his humble friends, that occupied more time than 
he was willing to pass standing outside in the cold. 
Sometimes Harwood's errand was to read a chapter in 
the Bible to an old man or woman, — sometimes to 
inquire after a sick child, — sometimes to give an 
account of a little commission he had executed. At 
one house he gave a lame girl a knitting-needle that 
he had procured from a shop, to supply the place of 
one which she had lost ; at another, he inquired if 
the leg of a wooden footstool which he had mended 
continued firm ; at a third, he deposited a large bundle 
of dry wood, gathered under the park trees as he came 
along ; and while he piled some sticks on the fire, he 
asked the inmate, a poor woman nearly blind, if she 
found her cottage warmer since paper had been pasted 
over the cracked window-panes. Her countenance 
brightened at the sound of Harwood's voice ; and as 
she stretched forth her shrivelled hands to meet the 
cheering blaze, she replied that she was much more 
comfortable now. 

In one cottage the family were at dinner, and Har- 
wood, unwilling to disturb them, would have gone 
away, but being pressed to come in, he did so ; and 
on being further invited to partake of their repast, he 
good-humouredly seated himself, and ate with apparent 
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relish a small portion of the homely fare with which he 
was presented. 

During all these Tisits Clifton stood aloof, declining 
all the respectful solicitations to be seated, or to come 
near the lire ; and he remained standing, looking on 
as though something very strange was taking place. 
It seemed as though he was for the first time fully 
comprehending that the poor had wants and wishes 
in common with himself ; but the discovery was any- 
thing but pleasing. He was annoyed at being the 
witness of what he saw, and felt inclined to quarrel 
with Harwood for making him his companion in these 
cottage visits ; and as regarded his friend himself, he 
considered that he was placing himself in degrading 
situations, and doing many things that were not gen- 
tlemanly. But though such were the young heir's 
thoughts, there was that about Harwood which made 
him of opinion that he had better confine them to his 
own breast. An instinctive feeling, too, of what was 
right perhaps helped to keep him silent, and made him 
submit to be led about from one poor habitation to 
another. At length, however, his patience became 
exhausted, and he exclaimed, — 

" I am quiet tired, Harwood ; I cannot go into any 
more cottages to-day." 

" Only one more," replied his companion. "I have 
but one more visit to make ;" and quickening his pace, 
he turned up to a small house that stood on the skirts 
of a common, beside which the high road passed. A 
neat-looking girl came forward to meet him, and speak* 
ing cheerfully, said, — 

'' Mother is a great deal better to-day, and is gone 
out to work. She bid me tell you so, sir, if you called." 
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" And the little boy ?" inquired Harwood. 

'* He, too, is quite well now, thank you," replied the 
girl. " He is out there, playing with the other children, 
just under those furze-bushes by the roadside. The day 
is so bright, that I thought it would do him no harm to 
go out." 

" I think so, too," said Harwood ; and wishing the 
young girl good day, he passed on to the spot where 
her little brothers, under shelter from the cold wind, 
were playing in the rays of the sun. At the sight of 
him the children uttered a cry of pleasure, and sitting 
down on a bank beside them, he drew the child who 
had been ill towards him, and looked to see if he 
appeared quite well. 

During this examination, the elder children, whom 
Harwood had now and then indulged in a game of play, 
came behind, and taking hold of his shoulders, pulled 
him down on the turf, exclaiming, — 

" There, you are down ! You can't get up !" 

Harwood, laughing, caught a sturdy little fellow by 
the leg, and dragging him down, held him there, while 
he seized hold of another child, and brought him into 
the same position ; and then all three began rolling 
on the grass, the children shouting with glee, and 
using strenuous endeavours to prevent Harwood from 
rising. 

In the midst of their joyous sport, Clifton called out^ 
in an eager and anxious manner, — 

" Harwood, get up, get up ; pray, pray get up I" 

** What is the matter V* said Harwood, raising his 
head to look up, and striving to free himself from the 
grasp of his little playmates. 

" Oh ! get up. For pity*a sake, do !** cried Clifton. 
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** Tbere is a gentleman on horseback comliig up the 

road, who looks like yes, it positively is Lord 

WiUoughby!" 

The gentleman advanced at a brisk trot, and pulled 
his horse up alongside Harwood, just at the moment 
he had regained his legs, and wa? shaking off the dried 
furze-leaves and bits of grass which had adhered to his 
dothes. 

"A right merry game," said Lord Willoughby, 
Bunling, as he gazed at Harwood's good-natured coun- 
tenance, glowing with health and exercise. '* I have 
lost my way, young gentleman," continued he ; " can 
you inform me as to whereabouts I am )" 

Harwood readily supplied the necessary information. 

"Thank you," said Lord Willoughby. "I begin 
now to recall the difierent places to remembrance ; 
but it is long since I was in this neighbourhood. That 
road on the right, you say, leads to Compton, and the 
one on the left, to Lilbum ? Yes, I remember now ; 
and that is Abbeylands, I think, where those grey 
turrets are rising among the woods opposite." Then 
turning towards Edgar, he said, slightly bowing, 
" Mr. Clifton, I believe ?" 

Edgar, who in his handsome and carefully-arranged 
attire, and standing in one of his most graceful attitudes, 
had been endeavouring for some time to attract Lord 
Willoughby's attention, was not at all satisfied with 
this slight recognition from him. 

Lord Willoughby had recently come into possession 
of an estate not many miles from Abbeylands, and, 
besides the importance that wealth and station gave 
him, he was distinguished for the brilliancy of his 
talents : and from this last quality^ il kk dm to Edgar 
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to say tbat a part of his anxiety to be noticed by him 
arose. He knew that he would one day be his neigh- 
bour, and with the precociousness that his education 
had given him, lool^ed forward to the time when he 
might derive consequence from being on intimate 
terms with a man of such celebrity. This was not a 
promising beginning of an acquaintance ; it turned out 
no better than an attempt Edgar had made on a 
former occasion, namely, on the day of the skating 
party, for Lord Willoughby was one of the company 
before whom he had been so desirous of shining. He 
certainly had been noticed by the nobleman ; but had 
he read his thoughts, he would have been aware that 
it was not in a way he could have wished. 

Harwood had also been observed by Lord "WiU 
loughby, for when Harwood did not reappear in the 
course of the day, he inquired where Clifton's young 
friend was, and was told that he was performing the 
part of nurse. It had added considerably to Edgar's 
vexation on that memorable day to have lost so excel- 
lent an opportunity of making a favourable impression 
on this distinguished individual. And now another 
chance which had most opportunely offered seemed 
likely to produce no better results. Lord Willoughby 
remained some time longer on the spot, but it was of 
no use to Clifton, for though he tendered information, 
and endeavoured most adroitly to insinuate himself 
into the conversation, the inattentive nobleman took 
no notice of him, but addressed all his questions and 
observations to Harwood. Lord Willoughby appeared 
to take considerable interest in scenes and places which 
he had known in his early youth ; and he asked Harwood 
if he could tell him the names of the occupants of two 
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or iLree farmhouses which he had passed in his ride. 
This Harwood was able to do ; and on hearing them, 
he eiiclaimed, " The same as I knew when a boy. I 
must call some day, and see my old acquaintance 
I cannot stop now, for I am on my way to inquire after 
a poor man who received a serious hurt when repair- 
ing a house of mine at Compton. I am informed that 
he is lying very ill at his cottage, about a mile from 
the village." 

" Do you mean," inquired Harwood, " a man of the 
name of Johnson, who broke his leg badly in a fall from 
a scaffold, about a week ago 1" 

" I do," replied Lord Willoughby. 

** Then I am glad to be able to inform you that he is 
quite out of danger ; and the limb, which was set the 
next day, is going on well." 

"I am happy to hear it," said Lord Willoughby. 
•' But where did you gain this information 1" 

** I was at his cottage this morning," said Harwood. 
" I heard of the accident last night, and I just ran over 
there before breakfast, to inquire how he was. I had 
seen: the man at work one day when I was passing, and 
had remarked his dexterity and quickness. He was 
singing, too, and seemed so cheerful and happy, that I 
felt very sorry when I heard of the accident." 

Lord Willoughby regarded the. young speaker with 
a kind and approving look, and then reining up his 
horse, said, " I fear I have detained you a long while, 
but I am much indebted for the information you have 
given me. Your little playmates look impatient; I 
dare say they wish me gone." 

" Oh 1 we have done play," said Harwood, laughing. 

** I suppose so," said Lord Willoughby, nodding Li0 
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head in a manner that implied he knew exactly the 
nature of the notice Harwood had been bestowing on 
the children. Being a man of penetration, he also 
discerned that there was something connected with 
these little ones that had excited more than a casual 
degree of interest for them in the youth's mind. " I 
understand," continued he ; " but I must know their 
names. Who are they 1" 

" They are the children," answered Harwood, " of a 
poor widow, who works hard to maintain them and 
herself; and she do.es pretty well, I believe, in general, 
but she has just had a. long illness, which has made 
her behind with her rent, and that distresses her very 
much." 

" But she will be treated with indulgence, surely 1** 
said Lord Willoughby ; " the parties will never press 
for rent under such circumstances ?" 

Harwood was silent. He knew not what to say, for 
he was aware that the bailiff on the Abbeylands pro- 
perty was rigorous in enforcing the payment of rents, 
and too often turned a deaf ear to histories of sickness 
and trouble. 

During this pause Lord "Willoughby drew forth »• 
sovereign, and tendering it to Harwood, said, " Do you 
think this would be of any service ?" 

*'The greatest!" exclaimed Harwood, joyfully; "it 
would put the poor woman at ease at once." 

"Then give it her," said Lord Willoughby; and 
cordially bidding Harwood good morning, and touching 
his hat to Clifton, he rode off. 

" How kind !" cried Harwood ; " how happy it will 
make her 1 a whole sovereign ! I must come here 
agaii^ this evening when she will have returned tram, 
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work, and give it her. Oh! how tappy she will 
be!" 

" I should think you had had enough of cottages for 
one day," said Clifton, peevishly, *' without coming here 
again this evening." 

** You would not have me withhold such good news 
from the poor woman all night, I think," said Harwood. 
" I should not sleep if I did." 

"What I think," replied Clifton, "is, that I am 
perished with cold ; and I shall walk home as fast as 
lean." 

" I am quite ready to accompany you," said Harwood, 
cheerfully, and the two youths proceeded on their way; 
but they were both silent, for they were each of them 
full of thought. Harwood was thinking over his recent 
pleasant interview with Lord Willoughby, and dwelling 
on the delight he had empowered him to impart to a 
very deserving object. 

Clifton's meditations may easily be imagined to be 
directly the reverse of his friend's, for they were par- 
ticularly disagreeable. He had been deeply mortified, 
by the slight he considered Lord Willoughby had put 
upon him ; and he was annoyed and disappointed to 
find that he had failed in making a fiivourable im- 
pression on the talented nobleman, whose notice every 
one was ambitious of gaining. He could not account 
for the failure. But what perplexed him more than 
anything, was the preference that had been shown to 
Harwood. Harwood, he was not unwilling to allow, 
was good-natured and pleasant to those who were 
acquainted with him ; but of his good qualities, Lord 
Willoughby could know nothing. And even if he h&d, 
what comparison could be drawn between him ant. 
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himself — the heir of Abbeylands and other rich estates t 
Harwood was not only a younger son himself, but his 
father was the youngest, by many, of a gentleman who 
was far from rich. He was a youth, too, who had to 
carve his own fortune in the world by his abilities ; 
while he was to step into a fortune, that would rank 
him with the richest commoners of the land. And 
then, too, in what a plight had Harwood appeared 
before this nobleman ! — his clothes soiled, his hat bent 
awry, and, more than all, detected in the very act of 
romping with low, vulgar children. He turned the 
matter over and over in his mind ; but he- had reached 
home before he came to any satisfactory conclusion on 
the subject. 

The boys did not return into the house immediately, 
for Clifton wanted to give some orders respecting a 
favourite dog that was unwell ; and Harwood accom- 
panied him to the stables, where the sick animal was 
placed for warmth ; and when they had paid their visit, 
and Clifton was satisfied that due attention was given 
to his pet, they made their way back to the mansion, 
through some spacious courts. In one, large stacks oi 
wood, the accumulation of several years, were piled up 
high and dry. 

''What an immense quantity of firewood !'* exclaimed 
Harwood. 

" Yes," said Clifton, looking complacently around j 
" there is a tolerably large quantity. Part of it, I be- 
lieve, is intended to be used for rejoicings when I come 
of age, — ^roasting an ox whole, and that sort of thing. 
I let them talk ; but I shall have no nonsense of that 
sort, I can tell them. I will have no such foolish waste 
of money, for nothing but to please the common people 
—poor people, especially." 
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The words, ''poor people," were all tliat Harwood 
heard of this speech, for the sight of this immense stove 
of wood had awakened an active train of thought in 
his mind, which partly vented itself by his ejaculating 
with energy,— 

" Oh ! that I were master here for a short time ! I 
would" 

" You would do much as I shall do, I dare say," said 
Cliflon, gaily, interrupting him, well pleased that at 
last Harwood seemed conscious of the charms of wealth. 
And then he ran rapidly on, enumerating the variety of 
things he would have, and do, for his exclusive pleasure, 
when he should become master of his own actions and 
fortune. When at last he stopped for breath, Harwood^ 
who had recovered his iisual calm manner, said, — 

" But what will you do for the benefit of others ?" 

Clifton had been so carried away with anticipations of 
future self-gratification, that he looked for a moment or 
two as though he did not comprehend what Harwood 
said, when the latter added, — 

" What shall you do to make yourself beloved 1" 

'' Oh I J[ shall be respected, and courted, and admired. 
I shall be very rich 1" 

"So much the worse," said Harwood, "if you do not 
make a good use of your riches." 

"I suppose," said Clifton, in a tone of voice that 
showed he was not very well pleased with this observa- 
tion, " that you think, if you were in my place, you 
would act a great deal better than I shalL" 

" We none of us know," replied Harwood, " how we 
should act in different situations, unless we were tried. 
Wealth might harden my heart : I am very glad I am 
not rich* 
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" Why, what a contradictory fellow you are,** tt* 
claimed Clifton. " Just now, you were wishing thai 
you were master here.** 

''It was a foolish wish," said Harwood; and he 
looked very grave. 

Clifton mistook the nature of that look : he thought 
it arose from regret, at the small share of this world's 
goods he was likely to possess. The young heir, not- 
withstanding occasional ebullitions of unpleasant tem- 
per, and fits of suUenness and disdain, had, in truth, 
become attached to Harwood ; and, touched with the 
expression of his friend's countenance, he exclaimed, 
with warmth, — 

'' I should like to do something for you : tell mo 
what it shall be." 

" I was not thinking of myself when I spoke," re- 
plied Harwood. 

" No ! " said Clifton ; *' then of whom were you 
thinking I Tell me." 

" Of some of the poor cottagers we have been visit- 
ing," replied Harwood. 

** Is that all )" said Clifton, in a tone of disappoint- 
ment. 

" You will think it of some importance," said Har- 
wood, " when I have told you what was connected with 
my thoughts." 

He then proceeded to state, that at sight of the 
numerous stacks in the wood-yard, he felt a wish that 
he could give a portion of them to several of the poor 
people around ; and he represented so forcibly to 
Clifton the comfort such a gift would prove, and the 
pleasure that would result to himself from doing this 
kindness, that the young heir was won over to the plan ; 
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and, though he said he was not empowered to give leave 
himself, he felt assured that no objection would be made. 
In this he was right, for a certain portion was immedi- 
ately allotted for the use of the poor ; and a few morn- 
ings after, at his friend's request, he accompanied him 
to the most needy of the cottagers, and, announcing the 
bounty, desired them to come or send for it as soon as 
convenient. Harwood was delighted; and being allowed 
to give directions, he lost no time in apportioning, to 
the best of his judgment, each cottager's share. Cliftov 
was consulted; and the two boys, standing in the 
midst of the yard, bestrewed with oak tops and more 
solid wood, amused themselves in seeing the different 
claimants arrive to carry off their prizes. The scene 
possessed a good deal of novelty for Clifton ; and he 
experienced a feeling, to him, still more novel, when 
each toil-worn labourer approached, with grateful looks, 
to tender him his thanks, prior to bearing away his 
load. 

Self had been made the great object in Edgar Clif- 
ton's education. He had never been taught to derive 
happiness by imparting it to others ; but now, when 
he tried the experiment, he became conscious of consi- 
derable pleasure resulting from his 1>enevolent action. 
During the evening he recurred to the subject more 
than once ; and Harwood encouraged his dwelling on 
it, at the same time throwing out hints respecting the 
power a rich man possesses of benefiting his fellow- 
creatures. 

It was the last evening of the two boys being toge- 
ther, for Harwood was to leave Abbeylands the follow- 
ing morning ; and Clifton^ whose heart was softened 
by the regret he felt at the approaching departure of 
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his friend, listened with attention to all he said. From 
the first he had been attracted to his school companion 
by the kind expression of his countenance, and the 
gentleness of his manners ; and when, upon farther 
acquaintance, he found him firank, manly, and generous, 
he had been led on imperceptibly to admire his cha- 
racter j and now, after long association, he began 
almost to feel a wish to be like him, and to think it 
would be very agreeable to excite the same love and 
consideration that was almost universally awarded tc 
this amiable youth. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

*' Beware^ exulting youth, beware. 

When life*s young pleasures woo^ 
That ere you yield you shrive your besrl^ 

And keep your conscience true ; 
If wrong you do, if ^Ise you play. 

In siunmer among the flowers. 
You must atone, you shall repay, 

In winter among the showers." — ^Mackat. 

" The properties of tobacco are highly poisonous, and its effects 
npon men and other animals are similar to those of henbane, 
hemlock, deadly nightshade, prussic-acid, &c." — ^Db. Clat. 

Harwood's departure was felt as a great blank in the 
little circle at Abbeylands. He had won the love and 
regard of every one, and every one regretted his 
absence. Even Mrs. Clifton had found herself several 
times making comparisons between him and her 
darling son, which she could not but own were 
strongly in fevour of the former. As to the girls, 
they most cordially wished in thoir own hearts that 
Edgar more nearly resembled his friend. The servants, 
too, had all experienced his consideration and forbear- 
ance ; and the poor cottagers felt as though they had 
lost a friend. 

Clifton himself was restless and imcomfortable. He 
was conscious of a want that he could not readily 
supply ; and uneasy himself, he made those around 
him uneasy too. He was at no pains to conceal the 
irritabiliiy of his temper^ and those he lived with 
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BuflTered from its unpleasant effects. It would have 
been well, when lamenting the loss of his friend, and 
thinking of the many claims he had upon his affection, 
if he had endeavoured to imitate the excellent qualities 
that bound him to Harwood. After a time, some 
reflections of this sort occurred to the mind of the 
restless youth ; and he sought for employments to 
amuse and occupy his mind, which had the effect of 
restoring him to his accustomed state of feeling. He 
remembered, too, that it would not be long before he 
should rejoin Harwood at Mr. Kaymond's; and the 
thought that he should again have the companionship 
of his friend in a great measure reconciled him to 
leaving home, where numerous indulgences and almost 
uncontrolled liberty were permitted him. 

The Christmas holidays were terminated, and Edgar 
was on the eve of departure, when Mrs. Clifton received 
a letter from Mr. Baymond, such as he had addressed 
to the parents of all his pupils, begging her kindly to 
excuse his delaying the arrival of her son for a fort- 
night, in consequence of his having been called to 
attend the death-bed of a near and dear relative. At 
the end of the stated period he announced his return 
home, and that he was prepared to receive his pupils, 
and resume his duties as their preceptor. A few days 
prior to the arrival of this second letter, Mrs. Clifton 
had become low and nervous, and she was threatened 
with a relapse of her complaint. Under these circum- 
stances she found it impossible to part with her son ; 
and Mr. Baymond was accordingly informed of her 
intention to detain Edgar at home for the present. 
For some weeks no material change took place in the 
health of Mrs. CUfbou j but (it the end gf that tim<i 
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•he became seriously ill, and her recovery, which was 
for some time doubtful, was slow and protracted. 

Cliftons guardian, who had been out of England for 
some months, had been informed by letter of the reason 
of his ward's absence from Mr. Raymond's ; and though 
he much regretted it, he forbore, under existing circum- 
stances, to urge the youth's being sent back ; but when, 
on his return, he found Mrs. Clifton out of danger, he 
remonstrated strongly on the impropriety of keeping 
her son at home. The invalid lady replied, that her 
boy's former tutor had been recalled, and that Edgar 
was diligently pursuing his studies, and that if he were 
taken from her at present, the distress of parting with 
him would bring back all her illness. 

Such conduct was very weak and foolish ; but as 
Edgar's guardian perceived that whenever he renewed 
the subject, Mrs. Clifton was threatened with a fresh 
attack of illness, he yielded the point for a time; 
and day after day and week after week passed on^ and 
the young heir still remained at home. The system 
of false indulgence, that had for the last two or three 
years been pursued towards him^ was continued ; and 
the faults of his character, from being unreproved, had 
every opportunity of strengthening. 

Clifton's tutor was a competent teacher; and his 
pupil was by no means averse to learn. But though 
he acknowledged his master's superior abiHties as 
a scholar, he had no respect for his character. This 
gentleman's want of all proper authority over Clifton 
inspired him with a feeling somewhat allied to con- 
tempt ; at the same time, he failed not to take advan- 
tage of it by studying or not, just as the humour took 
VooL Sometimes, on the most trifling pretext^ he would 
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refuse to attend to his lessons ; and then at others he 
would keep his tutor in attendance for whole days 
together. A few feeble attempts at remonstrance 
were occasionally made, and now and then a threat 
held out of a complaint being laid before his guardian ; 
but Clifton soon found that the fear of offending the 
heir of Abbeylands would prevent its ever being put in 
execution. 

Clifton had always liked reading, and as he grew 
older his fondness for it increased. He was well sup- 
plied by his guardian with modem publications fitted 
to advance the knowledge and improve the character of 
youth ; and the library at Abbeylands was well stored 
with valuable works of an older date. To these he had 
constant access; every book that might tend to weaken 
or corrupt his mind having been carefully removed. 
Biography was his favourite study ; and as he sat 
poring over the lives of celebrated men of all ages, 
admiring their virtues, and condemning their vices, 
his excited imagination formed for itself a theory on 
which he promised to act. But apart from his books 
the case was, unhappily, very different ; theory and 
practice being too often in direct opposition to each 
other. In times of trial and temptation, care for self 
was ever the predominant feeling ; and those who 
witnessed his conduct' might suppose that it arose 
from hardness of heart, when, in truth, his errors were 
those of education. He had been ill taught in the 
first, and perhaps the hardest, of all arts — ^that of self- 
government. The short time he had passed with Mr. 
Raymond, and the example of his fellow-pupils, espe- 
cially that of his favourite Harwood, kad opened to 
him a new view of life, but it had been of too short 
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duration to effect a radical change in his character. 
Ah much as could be effected had taken place. He 
occasionally remembered Mr. Raynyand's precepts, and 
he sometimes thought, after he had been acting in a 
selfish manner, how different Harwood's conduct would 
have been under the same circiunstances ; how gentle 
and forbearing : while he himself had given way to a 
petulant and exacting temper. 

With the return of spring, Mrs. Clifton experienced 
a decided improvement in her health ; and by the 
beginning of summer it was quite restored. There 
could therefore be now no longer any excuse for de- 
taining Edgar at home. His guardian insisted that 
he should go ; and Mr. Bajrmond was written to, to 
inform him of the yoimg heir's intended return. Mrs. 
Clifton was very desirous that Mr. Eaymond should 
come to Abbeylands, that she might talk to him con- 
cerning her son's health — which, by the way, was 
excellent, — and different matters that her ill-placed 
anxiety made her think of importance ; and, moreover, 
that he might travel back under his especial care* 
These reasons were, of course, not stated in the letter ; 
but she mentioned that Mi's. Luttrel was about to pay 
her a visit, and that it would be conferring an obliga- 
tion if that lady could perform the journey under hia 
escort. The invitation was couched in terms of great 
cordiality, and a hope expressed that he would remain 
her guest as long as he could make it convenient to do 
BO. Mrs. Clifton was perfectly sincere when she stated 
that it would give her pleasure to see Mr. Baymond, 
for she had every reason to think highly of his cha- 
i^acter, and had been much pleased with the little sbo 
bad seen of him. 
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Abbeylands was a long distance firom Comlea, and 
it is doubtful whether Mr. Baymond could have made it 
eonyenient to pay a visit there if business of importance 
had not called him into the north of England : but this 
being the case, he agreed to pass a part of the mid- 
summer vacation at Mrs. Clifton's residence, and then 
proceed to the end of his journey, and call for Edgar 
on his way home. 

Nothing occurred to change the order of this arrange- 
ment, and Mr. Eaymond, accompanied by Mrs. Luttrel, 
duly arrived at Abbeylands. This visit of his tutor's 
was an important event to Clifton, for he imagined that 
when Mr. Eaymond saw the noble mansion and the 
magnificent grounds to which he was heir, he could not 
fail of being impressed with a sense of his importance, 
and would, in consequence, treat him for the future 
with great consideration. But to his surprise and mor- 
tification, he seemed to be the person of the party least 
thought of; often, indeed, being entirely passed by, as 
if he were not present. Even Ann, and, stranger still, 
Laura, were more noticed. 

" It will be different to-morrow," said he to himself, 
when he had retired to his own room for the night ; " he 
has seen nothing yet ; he is tired, too, I dare say, with 
his journey : to-morrow I will show hin^ the place, and 
then I shall hear what he will say 1 " But the morrow 
produced no change in Mr. Baymond, although Clifton 
displayed the glories of the mansion, and led him over 
the most beautiful parts of the grounds, at the same 
time enumerating the various alterations and embel- 
lishments that he should make, and he increase of 
luxuries that he should accumulate around him when he 
tame into possession. Nothing seemed ^ excite the ia* 
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sensible gentleman's admiration, or to elicit any tokens 
of surprise from him, either at the magnificence of what 
he beheld, or the grandeur of the changes and additions 
which the young heir proposed to msike. A few trifling 
obserrations as to the aspect of some of the galleries 
and rooms of the mansion, and a question or two as to 
the nature of the soil, or the source and termi^iation of 
the river in the park, were all that fell from the lips of 
Mr. Kaymond, till, on their reaching home, when, as he 
turned to leave his pupil, he said drily, — 

" You have told me a great deal of what you intend 
doing for your own pleasure when you come into pos- 
session of this large property, perhaps to-morrow you 
will acquaint me with your schemes for the advantage 
and benefit of others?" 

It required but a very short time to be passed in 
Clifton's company for a man of Mr. Eaymond's penetra- 
tion to perceive that the faults in the boy's character 
which existed on his first acquaintance with him ha^ 
suffered little or no diminution, and this opinion a few 
days' residence under the same roof confirmed. He found 
the same pride, the same carelessness respecting the 
wants and wishes of others, and the same incessant watch- 
fulness for the comfort and interest of self. Mr. Ray- 
mond examined his pupil respecting his studies, and 
found that he had not gone back in any respect, and that 
in some branches of his learning considerable progress 
had been made. He observed, too, with pleasure, in seve- 
ral conversations he held with him, that he entertained, 
on many points, just notions of right and wrong. 

Mr. Baymond was a great lover of the coimtry, and 

he came to Abbeylands at a favourable time for its 

l^joyment. It was a fine seasooi and hay-making 
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was going on in some fields belonging to the estate. 
A few mornings after his arrival, with a favourite 
volume of poetry in his pocket, he strolled forth to 
enjoy this most delightful of rural scenes. For some 
time he amused himself in watching the movements of 
the labourers as they raked into rows or shook out the 
heaps of t^alf-made hay, while he listened to the song of 
birds, and the pleasant sounds of the mower whetting 
his scythe. He then retired to a farther part of the 
meadows, out of reach of the busy hum of voices, and 
drawing forth his volume of poetry, he sometimes 
perused a favourite passage, and sometimes gazed on 
tlie charming prospect around him, or raised his eyes 
to the blue vault of heaven and marked the fantastic 
shape of the light summer clouds as they floated along 
the sky, and then melted into air. A group of hedge- 
row elms threw a grateful shade around the apot where 
he sat, and ever and anon a gentle western breeze swept 
by, wafting over him as it passed the odo«r of the 
"woodbine and other field flowers, mingled with the 
delicious fragrance of the new-mown hay. 

Mr. Raymond, with a heart deeply impressed by the 
bounty of the Giver of all good, was in the full enjoy- 
ment of these delights of nature, when the air began 
gradually to lose its sweetness, and at last became 
strongly infected by the smell of — tobacco. He turned 
to perceive from whence the nuisance proceeded, and to 
his great surprise he perceived Clifton close beside him 
smoking a cigar. Mr. Eaymond ro?e from the spot 
where he was sitting, when Clifton, " blowing a cloud," 
and daintily placing the end of his " finest Havannah " 
between his first and second fingers, and leisurely with- 
drawing it from his lips, said^ — 
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* Pray, sir, do not let me disturb you, I came to 
join you in your stroll through the meadows." 

Had not Clifton's perceptions been somewhat dead- 
ened by the fumes of the intoxicating weed he had been 
inhaling, he could noib have failed to observe the look of 
disgust with which his tutor regarded him ; but wholly 
unconscioiis of the feeling he inspired, he again^notified 
liis intention of becoming Mr. Baymond's companion 
in his walk. 

" I cannot accept the company," replied Mr. Ray- 
mond, ** of one who thus poisons the air of heaven, and 
robs me of one of man's purest enjoyments — that 
of inhaling the sweet odour of the fields." 

" What — a cigar 1 " said Clifton, not knowing exactly 
"what reply to make, 

" Yes," said Mr. Eaymond, " tobacco in the form of 
a cigar, choice though it may be miscalled, or tobacco 
smoked in a pipe, are alike overpowering and offensive. 
And surely," continued he, fixing au earnest look on hia. 
pupil, " you are full young to have commenced the ■ 
pernicious habit of smoking 1 " 

" Only just one cigar," observed Clifton. 

" But why that one 1 " demanded Mr. Raymond. 
" Mark me, that one will soon be increased to two : then 
two will not be found sufficient, and more must be taken 
to produce the desired efiect. The use of tobacco, like 
that of all other stimulants, loses its efiect unless the 
quantity is increased. Smoking is often persisted in 
till the health is seriously injured by the practice." 

Clifton looked grave ; and Mr. Raymond continued : 
" Men 'ji weak minds, morally weak, I mean, say that 
when their powers are overtaxed, smoking invigorates 
their intellects, and in times of irritation or annoyance 
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it acts as a sedative. In the one case let men call forth 
the energies of their minds in a manly and resolute 
manner, and they will find by so doing, that they can do 
far more than by a course of artificial excitement ; and 
in the other case, let them sec.k to allay their troubles by 
meditation on the real value of the things of this world, 
and an enduring calm will ensue, while the effects of the 
false sedative will soon pass away, leaving the sufierer 
with only an increase of evil, produced by the fallacious 
remedy. Believe me, this is the truth, though you will 
often be told the contrary. None of man's idle and 
pernicious habits finds more advocates, or has in iudi- 
vidual cases so many excuses made for it as smoking." 

Clifton dropped his cigar, and crushed it with his 
foot. 

" life," said Mr. Raymond, " is young with you, and, 
perhaps, you cannot feel the full force of what I say ; 
but as your friend and tutor, I would warn you against 
a pernicious and offensive habit. Reflect what it is at 
your age, or at any age, to put the mind, that emanation 
from the Deity, into a state wholly out of nature. Is 
it not an abuse of the goodness of God to seek to 
obscure and stultify the reasoning and meditative 
powers with which He has endowed us ? Is it not 
lowering man towards the brute creation to act so 1 " 

" I never thought of all you tell me, sir," replied 
Clifton, earnestly, " I smoked a cigar, because — 
because — ** He hesitated ; and Mr. Raymond inter- 
posed : — 

" Because you saw others do so,— or you thought it 
manly ? " 

Clifton looked at his tutor, as though he had divined 
one or both of his reasons. 
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" There is another disagreeable consequence attend- 
ing this habit," continued Mr. Raymond, "which is often 
oyerlooked. I mean the unpleasant taint which it leaves 
upon the clothes. I perceived it on yours yesterday^ 
though I did not suspect that it had been caused by 
yourself. It was at the time when we were sitting 
with the ladies, in your mother's elegant drawing- 
room, before dinner, surrounded with pictures, 
flowers, musical instruments, and much besides of 
what adorns and embellishes life : and we were dis- 
coursing on poetry and other subjects, that exalt 
the mind and raise the thoughts to the contempla- 
tion of the noble parts of our nature. You recollect, 
do you not r 

Clifton gravely assented ; and Mr. Eaymond went 
on : " You will allow that such an odour was, to say 
the least of it, out of place. A friend of mine, who, 
from his character, good breeding, and high position in 
society, is entitled to be considered as an authority, says, 
' Let a man be ever so accomplished a scholar — let him 
be a proficient in the fine arts, refined in manners, 
elegant in person — it does not signify ; directly I per- 
ceive the smell of tobacco upon him, the gentlemany 
who a few moments before excited my admiration, 
vanishes away, and in his place I only seem to see the 
boor of an ale-house.' " 

" I will never smoke again ! " exclaimed Clifton, 
vehemently. 

" Keep that resolution," said Mr. Eaymond. *' You 
will do weU." 

" I unll keep it," repeated Clifton, with increased 
energy. " From this time 1 protest I will never, as 
long as I live, make use of tobacco in any shape." 
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Tills resolution, so earnestly made, the young heir 
ever after strictly adhered to. 

That it may not appear inconsistent in one so selfish 
as Edgar Clifton, thus readily to abandon a practice 
which he had been persuaded is very pleasant, it must 
be stated, that he had not yet overcome the disagreeable 
consequences to which novices are subjected in acquiring 
the use of the cigar ; and that a feeling nearly allied to 
sickness still followed each of his attempts to peifect 
himself in this odious habit. 

Mr. Raymond was not slow to divine a cause which 
Lad so powerfully assisted his arguments ; but he com- 
mended his young friend for the good resolution he had 
made, and, inviting him to join him, they strolled along 
the shady side of the meadows, and then rested for a 
time on a rustic bench, beside a rivulet whose margin 
was gay with summer flowers. Clifton felt the soothing 
influence of the scene; and Mr. Ray mond, taking advan- 
tage of the calm which he perceived pervaded his pupil's 
• mind, sought to elevate his thoughts by discoursing on 
subjects of a high and ennobling character. 

On their way back to the mansion, Clifton's thoughts 
again reverted to what his tutor had said respecting 
stimulants ; and, full of the subject, he said, — 

" Wine and beer are stimulants : do you object to 
them r 

" Wine and beer," replied Mr. Raymond, " form part 
of man's nutriment ; and, taken in moderation, there is 
no objection to the use of them. At the same time, I 
am decidedly of opinion that the less the young and 
healthy take, the better. In some cases they are bene- 
ficial, and some constitutions require a certain portion. 
I myself am the better for taking a small quantity of 
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wine ; but, in order that it may continue a small quan- 
tity, I from time to time abstain from it entirely ; and 
then I find, on beginning again, that I do not need so 
much as when I left it off/' 

A long pause ensued, which was presently broken by 
Mr. Raymond saying, in a kind and encouraging tone 
of voice, — 

*' I trust thau, befort long, I shall see the same reso- 
lution that you have shown respecting the use of cigars 
exerted with regard to your beverage. I observe you 
take both wine and beer. At your age, one is quite 
sufficient : both together are injurious and wasteful." 

Clifton said something about being strengthened by 
their use ; upon which, Mr. [Raymond assured him that 
he had conceived a false notion if he thought so. 

" Look at your sisters and cousin," said he ; " they 
drink only water, and there is no deficiency of health 
and strength in them." 

" They are girls," replied Clifton. 

"That makes no difference in my argument," said. 
Mr. Raymond. " But, leaving them out of the question, 
what do you say to your friend Ilarwood, and others of 
your fellow-pupils ? Where will you find a set of finer- 
grown or more robust youths than they are ?" 

Edgar was silent; and before he could conjure up any 
excuse which he thought would have sufficient weight 
with Mr. Raymond to cause that gentleman to sanction 
a practice which he liked, they had reached the lawn, 
and were joined by Mrs. Clifton, who had come out to 
look for her son, being afraid that he might expose 
}umself too long in the heat of the day* 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

" Pa!ienco is power in a man, nerving Lim to rein his spirit ; 
Passion is as palsy to his arm, while it yelleth on the coursen 

to their speed. 
Patience keepeth counsel, and standeth in solid self-possession ; 
But the weakness of sudden plission layeth bare the secrets of 

the soul." — Tuppkr's Proverbial Philosophy. 

The next and two or tliree following days, Clifton 
watched for Mr. Raymond's going out, that he might 
join him in his morning walk. The conversations which 
the tutor held with his pupil at these times were fraught 
with so much interest and improvement, and the in- 
struction was imparted in so gentle and engaging a 
manner, that the hour thus passed was one of great 
njoyment to Clifton. The pleasure, too, was not a 
.ittle enhanced by his being entirely alone with Mr. 
Raymond, there being none other by to divide with him 
the attention which was then exclusively his own. If 
he thought it likely "that either his sisters or cousin 
might be invited by Mr. Raymond to accompany them 
in their walk, he would make some excuse to send them 
out of the way about the time of setting ofl^ or he 
would tell them plainly they were not wanted. 

One morning soon after breakfast, as Mr. Raymond 
was crossing the hall, he heard sounds of crying and 
lamentation, mingled with angry exclamations, issuing 
from a room that was appropriated to the exclusive 
use of the younger members of the family. It was § 
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room for recreation, and was abo used for doing a 
variety of odd matters, which could not have been 
accomplished so well anywhere else. The girls here 
prepared paper, and mounted their drawing-boards ; and 
on wet days Edgar amused himself with a turning lathe, 
or with his carpenter's tools. A stock of balls, battle- 
dores, <fec., was here deposited for use ; and here, too, 
Ann brought her love-birds to be furnished with fresh 
seed, sand, and water, and any other little comfort they 
needed. On the morning in question she had just 
entered with the cage, to bestow on her favourites their 
daily attendance, when her sister called her to come and 
look at a squirrel, which a boy had caught in the woods, 
and had brought as a present for the young ladiea 
Ann ran off with her sister to see this new acquisition 
to their family of pets ; and, after duly admiring it, 
some time was spent in searching for a box to put it in, 
till an appropriate habitation could be procured. This 
matter being satisfactorily accomplished, Ann hastened 
back to her love-birds ; but what was her grief and 
dismay to find both lying dead at the bottom of their 
cage! 

For some time the poor child was too much dis- 
tressed at the event to search for the cause of it ; but 
it soon appeared evident that some one must have 
entered the room while she was away, and placed the 
cage on the ground j and the door being left open, sh« 
had no doubt but that a large cat, which ran out as she 
entered, had, by fright or otherwise, destroyed the birds. 
She was hanging over her dead favourites when Clifton 
entered the room, and only noticing that Ann was 
there, he began angrily reproving her for having set 
her birds on a part of the table where some paper he 
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bad been ruling was lying, and wbich bad been llir* 
tered and wetted by seeds and water, wbicb thej bad 
scattered over it. 

" Oh ! Edgar," exclaimed Ann, " was it you wbo set 
tbe cage on tbe ground ? How could you do so 1" 

This burst of passionate feeling, so unusual in bis 
gentle little sister, surprised Clifton, and he inquired 
what was the matter. 

The explanation was soon given by Ann's pomting 
to her lifeless birds. Clifton immediately felt that he 
must have been the cause of their death. Coming in 
soon after Ann had run off to look at the squirrel, he 
found the cage placed as has been stated, and angrily 
snatching it up, put it on the ground, and sat down to 
go on with his employment, when, in a minute or two, 
thinking he heard Mr. Eaymond going out for his 
stroll, he caught up his hat, and hurried out of the 
house to join him, forgetful of everything but his own 
gratification. After looking about for some time, and 
not seeing his tutor, he concluded he had been mis- 
taken, and came back, when he learned the accident 
he had been the means of causing, not only by his care- 
lessness in leaving the door open, but by the utter 
disregard he had shown to the property of another in 
placing it in a perilous situation. On the discovery of 
the mischief he had done he felt very sorry, and had 
he told his sister he was so, and sought to soothe her 
by kind words, it would have softened her loss ; but 
pride, that odious feeling, which shows itself in such a 
variety of forms, prevented his doing this. He was 
vexed that the birds were killed, but he was angry 
that their destruction was owing to himself; there- 
tore, instead of endeavouring by kindness to make his 
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uister some amends for the sorrow he had caused her, 
he insisted that the accident was entirely owing to her 
having placed the cage on what belonged to him. 

Ann explained that she had set it down in haste 
because her sister called her away, and she had not 
dbserved her brother's papers. This excuse was deemed 
insufficient by Clifton ; and he was angrily repeating, 
again and again, that he had ordered her never to come 
near that part of the table which he occupied, when 
Mr. Raymond, drawn to the spot by the cries of Ann, 
and the scolding of Clifton, pushed open the door, 
which still stood ajar, and entering the room, inquired 
of his pupil what was the matter. 

At this unexpected appearance of his tutor Clifton 
stood abashed, and Mr. Raymond, being unable to 
make out the merits of the case from his stammering 
exculpations of himself from all blame, turned to Ann, 
who, with the exception of one or two short out- 
breaks of sorrow, gave a succinct account of all that had 
liappened relative to the death of her much-loved pets. 

*' From what I now hear," said Mr. Raymond, sternly, 
addressing his pupil, " I find Ann is the aggrieved 
party. Before I came in, judging from the loud and 
angry pitch of your voice, I imagined that it was y(m 
who had sustained some serious grievance. Tou have 
been the cause of a very vexatious accident to your 
sister's birds, and" 

" I did not mean to do it," interrupted Clifton. 

" I do not suspect you of such cruelty," replied Mr. 
Raymond, drily, " but your conduct in the affair has 
been highly blameable, and you have not even had the 
grace to tell your sister that you are sorry for the 
mischief you have done." 
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" I am sorry," said Clifton, " that the birds are 
killed ; and she knows it." 

" From what she is to infer that you are so,'* sa'ci 
Mr. Eaymond, "I know not. Where sorrow shov.v 
itself in a proper manner, it makes the individual 
professing it kind and gentle. I need not tell you 
how much the reverse of this you have proved your 
self. That you will, upon reflection, feel more con- 
cerned, I cannot doubt, from my knowledge of your 
character. You will presently regret that you have 
been the means of robbing your sister of what was a 
great source of pleasure to her, and depriving of life 
two little creatures that by their beauty and pretty 
ways were very engaging. But at the present moment, 
anger that the untoward accident has happened through 
you is the predominant feeling of your mind. It is 
this same unruly passion that made you place the 
birds in danger ; they had trenched upon your rights, 
and you thought of nothing but getting rid of what 
interfered with you, never stopping to reflect if the 
means you used were right or wrong." 

" Ann knows," said Clifton, hoping to justify himseli^ 
" how often I have told her not to come into my place, 
and her birds have dirtied my paper." 

" Self love," said Mr. Eaymond, " casts a thick veil 
over the eyes, or you would be struck with the light- 
ness of the offence to the displeasure it excited. If 
trifles thus disturb ygu, you will be very unfit to be 
at the head of a large establishment, where, from 
the various tempers and characters you must come 
in collision with, you will have much need of for- 
bearance." 

At this allusion to his future greatness, a feeling of 
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eomplacency stole over the features of the young heir, 
and he looked as though he thought his tutor greatly 
mistaken. Mr. Raymond rightly interpreted the expres- 
sion of his pupil's countenance, and said, — 

"You do not believe me ; you think wealth and 
power will exempt you from these trials. You are 
much mistaken. Without enlarging upon the pro- 
verb, * Biches bring cares,' let us consider how many 
chances of irritation, if the mind is undisciplined, a 
man of large possessions must have. Take an instance. 
He has a number of servants, who are fallible human 
beings ; his groom, in exercising his favourite horse, 
throws it down and breaks its knees; his woodman mis- 
takes his orders, and cuts down a tree he wished pre- 
served ; a messenger, despatched in haste, forgets the 
most important part of his errand. Now these are all 
more annoying circumstances than the scattering of a 
few birdseeds over a sheet of paper. What a fever of 
irritation they must cause if the power of bearing and 
forbearing has not been acquired in youth." 

Clifton looked as though new thoughts were en- 
tering his mind ; but a moment or two afterwards he 
said, " I would liave servants who should not dare 
act so." 

Mr. Raymond shook his head, and said, " Such 
casualties might occur with the best-disposed servants. 
You might be served by those who would dread your 
displeasure, and feel terrified if they disobeyed your 
orders. You might rule by ten'or, but you would not 
be served so well as those are who rule by love." Mr. 
Raymond paused a moment, and then added, " You 
have read history. What is the fate of tyrants and 
despots 1 Call to mind what is the usual result of their 
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goyemmeut as affects themselves : is it not doubt, mis- 
trust, and the consciousness — a painful one to sensitive 
minds— of being hated ? The same thing holds good in 
private life ; there is no difference between the despot 
who governs an empire, and the despot at the head of 
a family, except that the sphere of action is smaller in 
the one case than the other." 

So saying, Mr. Raymond turned from his pupil, 
and addressing a few kind words to Ann, quitted the 
room, leaving the young heir of Abbeylands and other 
vast possessions m a state of mind very far froia 
enviable. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

** I am tby friend — thy best of friends ; 

No buds iu constant heat can blow. 
The green fruit withers in the drought. 

But ripens where the waters flow. 
The sorrows of thy youthful day 

Shall make thee wise in coming 3'car8 ; 
The brightest rainbows ever play 

Above the fountain of our tears." — Maokat* 



" Botany, * * * thy paths 



Ketired, with thy own flowers are ever strewed ; 
Thy own fresh garlands ever grace thy brow. 
Where'er thy votaries thou leadest — whether 
Along the silent vale, or verdant lanes. 
By hedge-row sheltered, or o'er the lone heath ; 
Whether by rushy pool, green mantled, or 
Through the wild forest*s thick entangled maze ; 
Whether by softly-murmuring brook, that bright 
Keflects the gay-enamelled bank^ * * * 
****** 

Still pleasure, profit, health, thy steps attend." 

Mbs. Hst. 

When Clifton awoke the morning following the acci- 
dent related in the last chapter, he retained a con- 
sciousness of something unpleasant having happened. 
A night's rest had calmed his angry feelings ; and by 
degrees th& circumstances of the case stood before him 
in a very different light from that in which he had first 
viewed them. Mr. Raymond's observations had made 
an impression ; and he could not deny to himself thai 
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he had been much to blame. But this feeling of self 
condemnation, unhappily, had cut a secondary place in 
his mind. What most conceraed him was the light in 
which he had appeared to Mr. Raymond, and the mor- 
tifying conclusion which he could not but arrive at, 
namely, that all his anticipated wealth and consequence 
gave him no value in the eyes of his tutor. He was 
afraid, too, that he should lose what was a real source 
of pleasure to him — his daily walk ; he thought that, 
after what had passed, Mr. Raymond would not permit 
him to accompany him ; but from this apprehension 
he was relieved during breakfast, when, upon a conver- 
sation arising as to the medicinal properties of quinine 
and other barks, Mr. Raymond mentioned a species of 
willow, from which the poor people in a certain part 
of England derive a cure for ague ; and said the tree 
was growing beside the river in the park, and that he 
would point it out to Clifton when they took their 
customary morning walk. 

This was a great relief to Clifton : his wonted confi- 
dence returned, and he joined his tutor, and set out 
on their walk with a perfect forgetfulness of the 
humiliating part he had borne in the transactions of 
the day before. 

On crossing a lawn on their way to the park, they 
perceived Ann standing by one of the parterres. It 
was the hour when she had been used to amuse herself 
with her love-birds; and, missing her customary 
occupation, she had come out to look at the flowers, 
and to select some of the prettiest to draw. Mr. Ray- 
mond stopped to speak to her ; and observing that her 
countenance did not wear its usual placid appearance, he 
concluded she was still feeling the loss of her little 
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£Etyourites, and kindly asked her to accompany her 
brother and himself in their walk. Ann's eyes lighted 
up with pleasure, for she liked Mr. Raymond very 
much, and was delighted whenevTer he noticed her and 
talked to her (which h^ often did, for she was an intel- 
ligent, well-behaved child) ; but catching a look of 
Edgar's face, she hesitated, and appeared afraid to 
accept this pleasant offer. 

" A walk," said Mr. Raymond, " will do you good ; 
and I will try to amuse you as we go along.** 

Edgar, unperceived by his tutor, shook his head. 
Fearing, as Ann still hesitated, that he had not done 
enough to deter her from going, and thus spoiling his 
pleasure, he exclaimed, — 

" You must not go, Ann ; your mamma will want 
you." 

" Mamma gave me leave to come out,** said Ann. 

" Well, well," said Clifton, impatiently, " we do not 
want you with us." 

" Speak for yourself, Edgar," said Mr. Raymond, 
drily. " I wish Ann to come down to the river side 
with me ;" and taking the little girl by the hand, he 
led her forward, saying at the same time, " You remem- 
lx3r, Ann, I promised to tell you the names of some 
aquatic plants with which you are not acquainted. I 
will do so this morning, if you will come with me.** 

Ann, unable to refuse this agi-eeable proposal, con- 
sented to go ; and Edgar, defeated in his attempt to 
make her stay away, was obliged to submit to her being 
of the party, and to her sharing with him the pleasures 
of Mr. Raymond's conversation. 

Mr. Raymond was aware of what was passing in his 
pupil's mind j and. ever anxious for the improvement of 
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those under his charge^ he sought to give him a practical 
lesson, that pleasures, -when shared, are increased. For 
this purpose, he contrived to manage the conversation, 
which was of an interesting nature, in such a manner, 
that it could only go on by the brother and sister talking 
to each other, as well as to himself; and so skilfully did 
he do this, that by the time they had reached the river, 
and the willow-trees had been looked at, and the names 
of the water plants learned, Clifton had lost all sense of 
his sister's company being disagreeable, and had ceased 
to wish her away. 

The day was sultry ; and the little paiiiy were glad, 
after a time, to rest on a rustic bench, which stood 
overshadowed by trees, beside the margin of the river. 
The stream, as it glided by, looked temptingly cool and 
clear ; and Ann, who was thirsty, said she wished she 
had some of it to drink, and looked round to see if 
there were any means of obtaining what she wanted. 
Clifton suggested that she might drink through a straw, 
putting one end into the water, and drawing it up by 
her mouth through the other ; but there was no straw 
at hand ; and besides, had there been, the banks of the 
river were too steep for her to reach it in this manner. 
A shell was then spoken of, and then a leaf ; but Ann 
laughingly said the river produced no shell-fish, and 
she did not think she could hold a leaf so as to diink 
out of it. 

" You should make yourself a cup of the grass 
around you, Ann," said Mr. Baymond. 

" A grass cup ! " repeated Ann, surprised. " You 
are joking with me, sir." 

" Indeed T am not," replied Mr. Eaymond. *' In a 
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part- of NoVth America, where I oDce was, the natives 
form their vessels for carrying water of grass." 
. " How very curious," said Ann ; " how I should lifce 
to see such a vessel I " 

" If I have not forgotten, I think I can show you 
how it is made," said Mr. Baymond. " I got a native 
to teach me his art ; and though the grass of this 
country is not well adapted for the purpose, I can show 
you the process, if your brother will gather me some of 
that tall kind that grows yonder, a little to the left, 
just on the edge of the river. I will tell you the name 
of iV by-and-by. The grasses are a numerous tribe ; 
and I think you would like to know how to call some 
of them aright." 

Ann replied that she should be much pleased to be 
so instructed, and hastened after Edgar, who called 
her to hold the grass as he gathered it. Edgar had 
lost his right-hand glove during the walk ; and the 
brambles and thorns, amidst which the grass grew, 
pricked him. 

" You must fetch me a pair of gloves, Ann," said he. 
" Run away, and biing me those thick ones that lie on 
the haU table."- 

Ann set off to do her brother's bidding, and presently 
returned with a pair of gloves. 

" These are not the gloves I bid you bring," said 
Edgar, impatiently. 

" There were no others lying on the hall- table," said 
Ann. 

" Then why did you not look somewhere else 1 " said 
Edgar. " These are thin kid," continued he, holding 
them UP before her eyes ; " and there are holes in them 3 
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a moment's thought would have told you they are of no 
u?e to keep my hands from being hurt. You must go 
again. Ask John for a pair, if you cannot find them, 
Now quick, be off." 

" I think," said Ann, timidly, " I could gather the 
grass myself — it is so very hot across the park." 

" Well, you can try, if you like ; but you cannot 
reach it, I know." 

This proved to be the case ; and Ann was sent oflf 
again to the mansion, and this time bnnging back a 
proper pair of gloves, the grass was gathered, and carried 
to Mr. Haymond, who, during the time this affair ol 
the gloves occupied, had been apparently busily engaged 
with a book. 

Mr. Raymond had not forgotten the art ; and in a few 
minutes the grass he wove began to assume something 
of a solid form ; but though he explained as he went 
on, in his clearest and most intelligible manner, Ann, 
heated and tired, was at first too ill at ease to profit by 
the instruction. By degrees, however, she regained 
her usual state, and her instructor patiently repeating 
what he had said, and allowing her to try herself, she 
acquired the knowledge of this ingienious art, with 
which she was much pleased. 

When Ann had amused herself for some time with 
weaving the grass, she reminded Mr. Haymond of his 
promise of telling her the names of some of the grass 
tribe. 

" With pleasure I will do so," replied he. " I will 
point out to you some of those that are moat dis- 
similar ; but many are so much alike, that it requires 
a knowledge of the science of botany to be able to 
distinguish them." 
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^ I wisli I understood botany/' exclaimod Ann. 

"And so do I," said Clifton. 

" I think, sir/' said Ann, " you told me that the grass 
you have been weaving is not well adapted for the pur* 
pose. Is it not like the sort the American Indians 
user 

" I can show you a print of the kind used by them," 
said Mr. Eaymond, " and then you will see the differ- 
ence. " I brought a work on grasses with me to Abbey- 
lands ;" then, turning to Clifton, he said, " There is a 
book lying on the desk in my room j fetch it for me, if 
you please." 

Clifton rose reluctantly to obey his tutor's command, 
and casting a lingering look on the cool spot which he 
left, and at Ann, who was sitting beside Mr. Baymond, 
enjoying his conversation, he set off, and crept slowly 
along under the shade of the trees that bordered the 
liver ; but he was soon obliged to quit their grateful 
shelter, and brave the heat of the sun, for his way lay 
directly across a part of the park where there were 
only occasional clumps of oaks. As the young heir 
paced along, the state of his feelings did not tend to 
soothe him. He was indignant at being ordered to go 
on an errand for Ann. Then he was astonished that 
Mr. Baymond had not considered how intense the heat 
of the sun was at that time of day, and that he had not 
remembered the distance they vere from the mansion. 
Besides, he did not know that, though Mr. Baymond 
was his tutor, he had any right to order him about. 
As regarded his lessons, he must obey him, he knew, 
but there he was inclined to think his tutor's right 
of command stopped. He did not like it ; and the 

o 
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thought even crossed his mind whether he should not 
tell him so. 

Thus, chafing in mind and body, the task was accom- 
plished ; Clifton reached the mansion, entered Mr. Ray- 
mond's room, found the book, as directed, on the desk, 
brought it away, and delivered it to his tutor. 
* Mr. Raymond received the volume from the hands of 
his pupil without looking at him^ his attention being 
apparently absorbed by some grasses that he was search- 
ing among, as Ann held them to him. Ann's eyes were 
fixed on the same objects. 

" Tell me the name of this," said Mr. Baymond, 
drawing forth one of the grasses. 

The little girl did as desired. 

" Right," said Mr. Raymond. " You will not forget 
it again. And now here is the book ; let us see what 
prints it contains." He opened the book, turned over 
two or three leaves, looked at the back, closed it again, 
and said, " This is the wrong volume ; there are only 
two ; the one I want must be on the book-shelves. 
Take this back, Clifton ; be so good as to place it again 
on the desk, and bring me the other." 

Clifton stared with astonishment, and reddened with 
displeasure, but his emotions were lost upon Mr. Ray- 
mond, for that gentleman had risen from his seat, and 
was examining the bark of a tree near at hand. 

" Really, sir — indeed, sir 1 " stammered Cliftoru 
" Indeed, I cannot " 

" You understand where you are to find the book P 
said Mr. Raymond, turning round with the most in- 
flexible expression of countenance. 

"Yes," answered Clifton, "I know that; but — 
but" 
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'* Well, then," said Mr. Kajmond, " why do you not 
fetch it 1" 

^' Oh, dear, sir," exclaimed Clifton, his passion just 
ready to vent itself in tears ; " I have been once— why 

cannot Ann go? She" He stopped short by 

encountering a look £i:om his tutor such as he was 
glad to escape from, even at the expense of another 
journey to the mansion, and he set off to do as he was 
desired. 

'^ Bring the book yourself," said Mr. Eaymond to his 
pupil as he moved oS, ^' do not send it — ^it contains 
prints I wish to show and talk to you about as well as 
to Ann. 

A second time, under the heat of a burning sun, 
the young heir of Abbeylands crossed and re-crossed 
the park, impelled by the orders of one whom he dared 
not disobey, and against whose authority he felt it 
would be useless to rebel. 

'* Kight this time ; thank you. Kow we shall see 
what we want," said Mr. Eaymond, as he received the 
other volume : " sit down." 

But Clifton had rushed behind the seat, and thrown 
himself on the turf, overcome more by his mental than 
his bodily feelings ; for he was neither sickly nor 
effeminate ; and had it been for his own pleasure, he 
would have braved even more heat and fatigue without 
murmuring. 

Ann, who had been away a few moments to gather 
a flower, the beauty of which had attracted her notice, 
came running up, and seeing Clifton a little way off 
lying on the ground, feared he was ill, but Mr. Ray- 
mond, with a smile, assured her that nothing was the 
matter with her brother, and telling her to seat her« 
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self beside him, said he would show her the print of 
the grass used by the Indians for making their drink- 
ing vessels. When this print and others were duly 
admired and talked about, Mr. Baymond said, — 

" I wish to call your attention, and that of your 
brother, not only to the wonderful variety of the vege- 
table world, but to the different nature of the soil 
which has been adapted for every species of plant, from 
the magnificent banana, which droops its root-growing 
branches over acres of the richest ground, to the mi- 
nutest moss, that draws its nourishment from the most 
barren rocks. There is a short introduction which 
bears upon this subject in this volume, which I will 
read, and enlarge upon as I go along. Come, Clifton,*^ 
continued he, directing his voice towards the spot 
where his pupil was lying, " we are going to talk of 
something interesting, and I want you to be of the 
party." 

" I cannot come," faintly murmured ClifboB. 

" Why cannot you 1" demanded Mr. Baymond, in a 
tone of the most perfect unconcern. 

" Why 1" said Clifton, his surprise at his tutor's want 
of comprehension getting the better of his fatigue, 
and even of his respect, and causing him to speak 
out, "Why, have you not sent me twice across the 
park and back again, under a sun hot enough to kill a 
dogl" 

" I did not suppose," returned Mr. Baymond, " that 
you considered the heat oppressive, as- you sent your 
tdster back and forwards twice to the mansion on very 
frivolous pretences." 

There was entire silence for a few moments. Mr. 
Baymond*s observation struck home to the heart of 
the inconsiderate youth. 
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** I^" resumed Mr. Raymond, after a time, " I had 
heard you say to your sister that though you knew that 
she is ever ready to oblige you, you considered the day 
too oppressive for her to fetch your gloves, it would 
have served to put me in mind that you also might 
find the heat unpleasant, and I should not have sent 
you for the books. As it was, I could not think you, 
a stout boy, would find any difficulty in accomplishing 
what you had commanded a little delicate girl to do. 
You are very anxious, my yoimg Mend, that every ono 
should be attentive to you, and considerate of your 
feelings. In moderation, there is no harm in this, 
and, trust me, the best way of attaining what you 
desire is to be kind and obliging to others, and never 
to exact from them more than you would be willing 
to give in return." 

Ann, who had not been spoiled by bad education, 
and who possessed a* sensitive mind and feeling heart, 
was pained that her brother should have appeared 
in an unamiable light before Mr. Ea,ymond, and wish- 
ing to make the best of his conduct, said, '' I did not 
mind going ; at least, after a little while I did not 
mind it." 

Mr. Raymond smiled kindly upon the good-natured 
little girl, and noticing her flower, which, in the agita- 
tion of her feelings, she had been pulling to pieces, 
asked if she would like to learn the names of the dif- 
ferent parts. " It would be a first lesson in botany," 
said he ; " the science you want to acquire." 

Ann was dehghted at the proposal ; and Mr. Ray- 
mond proceeded to tell her what parts of the flower 
were called petals, what stamens, what pistils, what 
the nectary, or honey-cup, &c, j vll which she quickly 
learned. 
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^ There is sometbing else I most tell you,** said he, 
" about this particular flower, which is, that it is of the 
order called cruciform, from the petals, or flower-leaves, 
being in the form of a cross. Look at this, which is 
still entire ; the petals two and two grow directly 
opposite each other. It is also useful to learn that 
not one of this tribe is known to be deleterious ; there- 
fore, my little friend, should you ever be cast away on 
a desert island, you may iise for food any cruciform 
plant you may chance to meet with." 

Ann laughed, and said she hoped that would never 
be the case, at the same time she was glad to know the 
flEtct ; and Mr. Kaymond further informed her that all 
plants of the cabbage tribe are of the cruciform order, 
also cole-seed, turnip, and many other plants useful as 
food for man and beast. 

During the time that Ann was thus pleasantly occu- 
pied, a change had been taking place in the feelings 
of her brother ; his irritation and anger had passed off, 
and becoming calm, he directed his attention to what 
Mr. Kaymond was talking about, and learned that he 
was giving his sister a lesson in botany, a science the 
knowledge of which he had often envied Welby, from 
perceiving the amusement that it aflbrded him. He 
would have liked to have profited by the same instruc- 
tion, but a mixed feeling of shame and wounded pride 
retained him where he was till just as the lesson was 
drawing to a conclusion, when he summoned courage 
to rise and take a seat on the bench beside his tutor^ 
and, after a little while, he said^ — 

*' I wish, sir, you would have the goodness to teach 
me botany." 

Mr^ Raymond answered his pupil good-naturedly, but 
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id, ^ You should have come before ; I cannot give the 
lesson over again. I roust go in now, as I have lettera 
to write. The best way wiU be for your sister to repeat 
to you all I have told her ; it will benefit you both, it 
will fix the lesson in her mind at the same time that 
she imparts her knowledge to you." 

Clifton looked very blank, and seemed disposed to 
decline the instruction, if it was to be gained in this 
way. He did not like learning of his sister, and the 
thought of Ann teaching, appeared " quite ridiculous !" 

Mr. Eaymond perceived the workings of hia pupil's 
mind, and, taking out his watch, said, " I find I can 
spare five minutes. I will be present at the first 
lesson. Now, Ann, begin." 

Again did Clifton feel the pressure of that influence 
from which he could not escape ; neither could he evade; 
and he found himself listening to, and repeating after 
Ann, all that she herself had learned from Mr. Ea,ymond. 
When Ann had finished, Mr. Raymond commended her 
for the correctness and clear manner in which she had 
imparted her instruction ; adding, with a smile, that he 
could not have done better himself. 

The little party then returned to the mansion — Mr. 
Raymond promising Ann on the way that, if nothing 
occurred to prevent it, he would give her another lesson 
in botany on the morrow, and also that he would 
continue to do w^ every day while he remained at 
Abbey lands ; and added — 

" You must be your brother's instructor, imparting 
your daily lesson to him afterwards." 

In thus making Ann teach Edgar, Mr. Raymond 
desired to bring the brother and sister more together, 
in order that feelings of sympathy and afiection on the 
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part of his pupil might be called fortL 'tUhe plan was 
a good one ; but it was not in a day, or a week, or a 
year, that &alts like Clifton's could be corrected. Of 
this his tutor was well aware ; and he was not, therefore^ 
surprised that Ann with flushed cheeks, and Clifton with 
an angiy brow, frequently came to him to settle disputes 
that had arisen between them. Clifton was jealous of 
his sister's being taught by Mr. Baymond, while he was 
left to obtain the coveted knowledge second-hand ; and 
not only that, but to receive it from one whom he con- 
sidered very much his inferior in every respect. Instead, 
therefore, of bringing a willing and complacent mind to 
be instructed, he was bent upon finding out errors in 
his teacher ; and he often declared that what his sister 
told him must be wrong, and that she did not know 
what she was talking about. On the other hand, Ann, 
though gentle and obliging, was firm when she knew 
herself to be right. She was 'also clear-hed)ded, and 
would not allow herself to be either puzzled or confused 
when repeating Mr. Raymond's succinct and intelligible 
lessons. 

Each time Mr. Raymond was referred to, Ann proved 
to be right, till on one unlucky morning, when her 
thoughts had been disturbed by the escape of the squirrel 
from its cage, she had not paid sufficient attention to the 
termination of a botanical term, which was derived frota 
the Greek. Certain that she was in error this time, 
Clifton hastened to Mr. Raymond, and on hearing his 
surmise confirmed, he poured forth a torrent of words, 
the chief purport of which was to establish as a fact, 
that a girl could not teach, and above all, that it was 
impossible to learn of Ann. 

Mr. Raymond met this burst of impetuosity with a 
imile^ which, mixed as it was with an expression of 
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mtire unbelief in hi? pupil's assertions, did more to 
recall him to a sense of his absurdity than a grave 
lecture would have done. 

" And so," said he, " you would give up an instructor 
who has hitherto brought you well on, for one mistake Y 
Do you think you would have done better yourself, had 
you been the teacher ? I much question if you would 
even have done as well ; for in the repetition lesson I 
heard your sister examining you in there were many 
things you had forgotten ; while she, when I made her 
repeat all she had learned from the first, Remembered 
almost everything I had told her." 

** Ann does not know Greek," said Clifton, quite 
at a loss what answer to make. 

** No, nor many a good botanist neither," said Mr. 
Baymond. " But as regards Ann," continued he, " she 
is a clever little girl ; and whatever she undertakes to 
do she does welL She is quite capable of imparting to 
you in a good manner all she learns of me ; and you do 
very wrong to receive her instructions in the petulant 
and impatient manner you do, overlooking the good, 
and having your mind bent upon finding something to 
blame. Pride is at the bottom 6f all this. One of the 
great errors of your character is the disposition you 
have to treat with contempt all those whom you choose 
to think are in any way your inferiors. Endeavour to 
conquer this feeling, and to substitute it its place the 
thought that there are none, however insignificant they 
may seem to you, but could impart something which 
you did not know before. Learn to think more humbly 
of yourself, and strive to bring into action that great 
principle of Christian charity, ' the esteeming others 
better than ourselves.' " 

Mr. ^vmond did not now press the matter fisirther j 
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but he had it fully in his mind to speak to his pupil at 
some future time on the objectionable manner in which 
he conducted himself towards both his sisters, but more 
especially towards his cousin Laura, whom he frequently 
teazed and annoyed without the slightest provocation, 
and he even made unfeeling allusions to her dependent 
state. Laura, though very young, was a superior- 
minded girl; and as she was kindly treated by her 
aunt, and had the same advantages of education as her 
cousins, who loved her as a sister, she endeavoured not 
to mind Edgar's behaviour, and often appeared not to 
notice it. But Mr. Kaymond knew well that though, 
while so young, Laura might bear all this without any 
serious injury to her happiness, yet when she grew older 
it would prove extremely galling to a sensitive mind 
like hers. Besides, at any rate, it was a wronst state 
of things ; and he ^as determined to put an end to it. 
Power is a great and often a dangerous possession. 
Even in the hands of the right-minded and the good it 
is sometimes abused ; how much more, then, will it be 
by the thoughtless and undisciplined ! Clifton, as has 
been often said, had never had the affections of the 
heart properly called forth. His education had tended 
to make him selfish, and to render him careless of the 
well-being of others. He had been taught from infancy 
to think himself a person of great consequence, to 
know that he was the inheritor of large possessions, and 
consequently empowered to act and do very much as he 
liked. He knew that his cousin was a dependant in 
the family ; and he considered that he was therefore 
empowered to treat her as he pleased. To point out 
how entirely wrong he was, and how completely he waa 
mistaking the way to his own happiness, was a task that 
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Bfr. Baymond had begiin, and was anxiously endeavour* 
ing to follow out. He was far from despairing of the 
attainment of so desirable an object as the reformation 
of his pupil, for he had discovered in him the seeds of 
much that was good, which he trusted, under the 
blessing of God, he should be enabled to make spring 
forth, and bear fruit abundantly. 

A favourable opportunity of working on Clifton's 
mind, as regarded his cousin, was speedily afforded Mr. 
Baymond, by an event which took place a short time 
before his leaving Abbeylands, the circumstances of 
which will be related in the succeeding chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

''Emblems of innocence, sweet flowenl 
« « « « * 

Whether in lonely paths we tread, 

Or linger by the gay parterre. 

Or to the river's bwiks are led. 

In varied beauty they are there. 

In them a Mighty Hand we trace, 

And in their structure ever find 

Some wondrous or mysterious grace, 

Which draws towards heaven the studious mind."—* L. A. 

" Presence of mind, and courage in distress 
Are more than armies to insure success." 

Ank did not confine to her brother alone the knowledge 
of botany that she obtained from Mr. Haymond. She 
imparted it to her sister and cousin, who were delighted 
with the acquisition ; and many a happy hour was spent 
by the three girls in gathering wild flowers, examining 
their beautiful construction through a microscope, and 
in deciding, as far as they were able, the class and ordef 
to which each belonged. One fine afternoon, after a 
long stroll by the river-side, they seated themselves, 
with their laps full of flowers, on the same rustic bench 
where Ann had received her first lesson from Mr. 
Haymond. They were all three busily examining a 
plant tliat was new to them, when Clifton, who had 
been loitering through the park, attracted by the 
sound of their cheerful voices, drew up to the spot. 
The girls made room for him on the bench, and invited 
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him to sit down beside them ; but as they went on 
with their employment, and took no farther notice of 
him, he soon grew tired, and exclaimed pettishly, — 

^ How dull you all are ! EEave you nothing to 
»y1- 

•' We are busy examining a new plant," said Maria ; 
^ and it iuterests us very much to try and find out 
what it is." 

" Will you like to try and see if you can make it 
oiit ?'* said Ann. 

" No, no, Ann, thank you,** said Clifton, shrugging 
his shoulders ; " I have had quite enough of botany, 
and of your teaching, for to-day." 

Ann made no reply to this ungracious answer, but 
returning to the examination of the plant, went care- 
fully over it as she had been taught, noting each pecu- 
liar characteristic, while her sister and Laura listened 
to her as being likely to know better than themselves^ 
having had her instructions from the fountain head. 

Clifbon, who did not happen just then to be in a 
very good humour, grew impatient at an occupation 
which seemed so interesting to others, while he had no 
part in it. 

" I wonder," said he, " how miich longer you will 
all sit poring over that stupid weed." 

" Oh ! it is a very pretty flower," exclaimed Laura, 
holding one of the specimens towards Clifbon. 

'^ Then keep it for yourself," said he. " Don't tea2se 
me about it ; and do let us do something amusing. 
Let us weave a cup as Mr. Baymond taught us ; and 
you, Ann, may show me about tluU, I do not recollect 
exactly how it is done. I was trying by myself just 
now, and I find there is something I have forgotten. 
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Ann good-naturedly replied, that she would show 
her brother as well as she could remember herself; and 
he ordering Laura to go and pick some grass, spread 
out his hands to gather up and throw away the flowers 
that the girls had emptied out of their laps on to the 
seat. 

" Oh ! do not throw our flowers away," exclaimed 
Maria. 

" Well, they may lie on one side if you will," said 
Clifton ; '^ but make room for the grass that is coming. 
That is not the right kind, Laura,'* continued he, call- 
ing to his cousin, who was busily obeying his orders, 
"go more in front of the river; there, down by the 
water's edge." 

" I cannot reach that," exclaimed Laura. 

" Nonsense," exclaimed Clifton ; " you can reach it 
if you will." 

"Lideed, I cannot," replied Laura; "I shall fall 
into the water." 

"Do not be so afraid of yourself," cried Clifton. 
" Hold by the tree, and you will be able to get it." 

Laura made the effort, clinging round an old willow 
tree on the margin of the river, but the grass was not 
within her reach. 

Clifton went to the spot, but though he saw that the 
thing was quite impracticable, he reproached his cousin 
with cowardice, and in an excited manner, declaring 
that he would have some of that particular grass, he 
swung himself on to a branch of the tree, and passing 
himself onwards with his hands, was preparing to rest 
his feet on a piece of rock that jutted up in the water, 
when the branch broke, and he fell into the river. 

He alighted on his legs, and the part of the river 
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wbere he fell was not very deep, for his head and 
shoulders were above water, but the surface on which 
he rested was a thick, miiddy bottom, through which 
he felt himself slowly but steadily sinking. Aware 
of his danger, he made desperate efforts to reach either 
the bank, or the piece of rock near at hand; but his 
efforts only served to plunge him deeper in the mud. 
In terror, he called to the girls to assist him, but he 
was far beyond the reach of their extended arms. 
Affnghted and horror-stricken, Maria flew off to the 
mansion to fetch assistance, though she felt there was 
every probability that her brother would have sunk 
before she could reach it. Ann remained in front of 
him, crying in an agony, and wringing her hands, 
whilst Laura stood mute and transfixed to the spot. 

" Laura, Laura !" cried Clifton. " I am drowning ! 
Don't you see I keep sinking lower and lower every 
moment 1 The water is already up to my throat — 
Laura, Laura 1 why will you not do something to save 
meV 

But Laura stood immoveable, not appearing even to 
hear her cousin, when, suddenly darting forward like 
lightning, she scrambled up the tree, passed on to one 
of the branches, and stretching herself all along upon 
it, bent it down towards Cliffcon. 

"Look, look!" cried Ann, in tones of great joy; 
<* look upi Edgar ! catch hold of the bough Laura is 
bending down to you." 

Clifton felt something touch his head, and looking 
up, saw the bough receding beyond his reach. Laura 
had slipped on one side, and it was with the greatest 
difficulty she recovered herself; but having done so, 
she again, placed herself in the same perilous position. 
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and forced the bough towards her cousin, who, with 
his eyes bent on it, snatched at it so eagerly, that the 
slender end broke as he caught it. 

A cry from Ann announced to Laura the failure of 
her effort. 

" I will try again," said the dauntless girl. " The 
next bough is nearly as long as the broken one ;" and 
before she had well uttered her determination, she was 
on it, and pressing it down towards Clifbon, while he, 
in tones of terror and despair, kept calling out, — 

" Quick, quick, Laura, or it will be too late l" 

** Can you reach it ]" said Laura, her voice trembling 
with agitation. 

"No, no I" cried Clifton. " Lower, lower ; press it 
down lower. Oh ! make haste ; the water is up to 
my mouth." * 

Laura, at the peril of her own safety, dragged her- 
self farther onward, till she felt by the jerk, a jerk 
which had nearly sent her into the river, that her 
cousin had caught hold of the bough. He just managed 
to seize it, but weak from exhaustion and fright at his 
dangerous position, it required more strength than he 
possessed to retain a steady hold of it, and more than 
once, on Laura's endeavouring to ease herself a little in 
her perilous situation, it slipped from his grasp. Aun, 
meanwhile, was running backwards and forwards to 
where a bend in the river afforded a view of the road 
to the mansion, to see if succour was at hand, hoping 
to be able to give courage to the sufferers. 

"Is no one coming to save me] what are they 
about?" exclaimed Clifton, impetuously, as each time 
Ann returned and said she could see no one yet. 

" Look again, Aim, dear," was the oft-repeated peti* 
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tioQ of the half-fainting Laura. '' I dread lest I should 
fall before they come to Edgar's rescue." 

" Hold on, for mercy's sake, hold on !" cried Clifton, 
catching the import of his cousin's words. " Press the 
bough lower down — Slower still, or I cannot hold it — 
my strength is failing me !" And so thought the poor 
devoted girl above was hers ; but, regardless of self, 
tshe pressed yet more onward, till it seemed next to 
impossible that she could maintain herself in such a 
position. It was the energy of her mind that imparted 
strength to her body. 

At length a cry of joy from Ann announced that 
saccour was at hand, and in another moment Mr. 
Baymond and two or three men, with ropes in their 
hands, appeared running towards the river, followed 
by Mrs. Clifton, whose agonized screams pierced the 
ear. It was the work of a very few seconds to rescue 
the young heir from his perilous situation, and he was 
brought to land without sustaining any other injury 
than that of a great fright. 

Mr. Baymond, perceiving at a glance that his pupil 
woidd be saved, hurried forward, and caught Laura 
in his arms, at the moment, when, conscious of the 
rescue of her cousin, her senses gave way, and she 
dropped insensible from the branch of the tree where 
she had wonderfully sustained herself as long as the 
safety of Clifton required it. 

Mr, Baymond placed her gently on the ground, and 
Maria and Ann, in great distress, hung over her, 
chafing her hands, and using such means as they thought 
most likely to restore her to consciousness. Mr. Bay- 
mond bid them not be alarmed, for he saw by her 
vetuming colour that she would soon revive, and h« 

9 
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ran after the men, who, under the guidance of Mrai 
Clifton, were bearing the discomfited heir to the man- 
sion, to desire them to send a conveyance as soon as 
possible to take Laura home. He then returned, and 
learned from Ann the full particulars of the catastrophe, 
and the part that Laura had borne in it. His admira- 
tion was greatly excited at the presence of mind, the 
dauntless bravery, and the total disregard of all selfish 
considerations which she had evinced. 

Laura did not long remain in a state of unconscious- 
ness. On opening her eyes, she fixed them on Ann, 
and fedntly said; ^' He is saved V* 

Ann replied, " Tes, dear Laura> he is saved ! You 
saved him.* 

Laura smiled, and again closing her eyes, her lips 
moved gently. The grateful girl was breathing a 
prayer of thank&lness for her cousin's and her own 
preservation. 

After a short time she rose, and said she was quite 
well enough to walk home; but this Mr. Baymond 
forbade, and while waiting for the conveyance, she was 
informed of that gentleman's promptitude in rushing 
forward and catching her at the moment she was fall- 
ing from the tree. 

Laura heartily thanked him for his exertions in her 
behalf and in , reply to his question of how she came 
to hit upon so clever an expedient as that she had 
adopted for the rescue of her cousin, she modestly 
replied that she had been lately reading a collection of 
anecdotes on presence of mind ; that they had made a 
great impression on her, and she had determined, at 
least she had hoped, that if ever she was in a situation 
where any person was in jeopardy, she should act with 
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looiness, and exert her judgment to the best of her 
power, instead of giving way to fright. This she had 
endeavoured to do on the present occasion, and shutting 
her ears to Edgar's cries, she had reflected what it 
would be best to do on such an emergency, when in a 
moment it flashed upon her mind that she would have 
recourse to the expedient which had happily succeeded. 

On Mr. Raymond's return to the mansion he sought 
out his pupil, whom he found placed in a warm bed 
with a hot potion beside him, waiting the arrival of the 
doctor, who had been sent for in all haste. Mr. Ray- 
mond felt the youth's pulse, and perceiving no signs of 
fever or any other unfavourable symptom about him, 
requested to be left alone with him, and sitting down 
by the bed-side, he called upon his pupil to offer up his 
most sincere thanks to his Maker, who had been 
pleased to deUver him from imminent peril, and to 
pray that the life He in His mercy had thought fit to 
preserve might for the future be passed in His service, 
loving, serving and obeying Him, and in acts of pitying 
kindness and forbearance towards his fellow-creatures. 

Mr. Raymond next directed Edgar's attention to his 
young cousin, through whose means, humanly speaking, 
he had been saved. He said to him that it had pleased 
God to put into her mind the scheme which she had 
adopted for his rescue, and to strengthen in her that 
noble and forgiving spirit, which, regardless of all the 
unkindness she had received from him, enabled her to 
persevere in means which were attended with pain 
and great risk to herself. Mr. Raymond paused, for 
Clifton, overcome with the sense of the danger from 
which he had escaped, weakened with what he had 
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gone tbrougli, and moyed by what Ids tutor said of lul 
coasin, sobbed aloud. 

Mr. Baymond suffered bis pupil's tears to flow unin- 
terruptedly for some minutes; then, rising, be said, 
" I will now leave you for a time, in order tbat you may 
reflect seriously upon wbat bas happened, and upon 
wbat I bave been saying to y>u. God's mercy bas 
mdeed been great towards you, and loudly calls for a 
ebange of beart and conduct.'* 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

*• Now or never ! Why to-morrow; 
If the deed be good to-day f 
There may lurk an age of sorrow. 
In one hoar that's thrown away.** — Cabfenteb. 

" Prayer and kindly intercourse with the poor, are the twc 
great safeguards of spiritual life."— Db. Arnold. 

It was somo hours before Mr. Lance, the medical 
attendant of the family, arrived at Abbeylands, having 
been from home at the time of the summons. On his 
arrival he found the young heir restless and feverish, 
owing more to the quantity of brandy and water his 
anxious mother had made him drink, than to his immer- 
sion in the river. Mr. Lance proscribed proper remedies; 
and desiring that he would not leave his bed till after he 
had seen him in the morning, left him to repose, followed 
by Mrs. Clifton, who besought him to tell her if he 
apprehended any danger. 

Mr. Lance could scarcely forbear a smile at the ques- 
tion ; but h^ replied with all due gravity that there was 
not the slightest cause for alarm, giving it as his positive 
opinion that the young gentleman would be as well as 
ever in a day or two. He then visited Laura, whose 
conduct in the late affair had excited the warmest 
gratitude in the heart of her aunt, who was desirous 
that she also should have the benefit of medical advice ; 
but Laura was happily engaged in listening to a book of 
travels, which Mr. Eaymond was reading aloud to 
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herself and cousins, and begged that she might not 
have any medicine given her, declaring that, with the 
exception of feeling a little stiff, she never was better 
in her life. 

Clifton passed a good night ; and when Mr. Lance 
visited him in the morning he was still in a profound 
slumber ; but he found Mrs. Clifton really unwell, from 
the shock she had sustained the previous day ; and he 
advised her immediately to return to bed, and giving 
her a composing draught, he promised to revisit her, 
and bring a report of her son. 

Mr. Lance having ridden his horse hard, in conse- 
quence of an urgent case he had been called to in the 
neighbourhood, wished to rest him for half an hour ; 
and finding, on his return to Clifton's room, that he still 
slept, he determined not to awake him till just before 
the time of his departure. In the room he found Mr. 
Raymond, who had come to inquire after his pupil ; but, 
perceiving he was enjoying refreshing reix)se, he would 
not disturb him, and, taking a book, sat down to wait 
till he should awake. The two gentlemen, who had been 
introduced to eacli other on a previous occasion, fell into 
conversation, which soon turned upon the event which 
had brought Mr. Lance to the house. 

" A narrow escape this of the young heir's ! " said 
that gentleman. 

"Yes, indeed," replied Mr. Eaymond. "He was 
most mercifully and wonderfully preserved. Pray," 
continued he, after a pause of a few moments, " do you 
know who would inherit these large estates, if anything 
happened to the present heir 1 " 

" Yes," replied Mr. Lance ; " they would go to a 
young man of th^ same uf^me, a dist^t qousIq. He is 
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a lieutenant in the navy, but now on half-pay, residing 
with his ^Eimily, in a cottage near Wilden, about nine- 
teen or twenty miles from hence. He is as fine a 
young fellow as ever you met with." 

" You know him, then ? " inquired Mr. Raymond. 

** I saw a great deal of him," replied Mr. Lance, 
** about two months ago, when I was obliged to leave 
my practice for a few weeks' change of air, after an 
illness. I was staying at Wilden with a relation of 
mine, who is Owen Clifton's most intimate friend ; 
and we passed much of our time together during my 
visit. Not that Owen was often from home ; but I 
was allowed to come and go to his house just as I 
liked, without interfering with his numerous and* 
interesting occupations.*' 

" Of what does his feimily consist ? " said Mr. Eay- 
mond. 

" Of a widowed mother, poor and infirm from long- 
protracted illness, two sisters, who are endeavouring to 
fit themselves for governesses, and a cousin, who has no 
other means of subsistence than what she derives from 
living with her aunt. Mrs. Clifton has known better 
days ; and to soften the hardships, or perhaps I ought 
to say the privations, she endures, is the first object of 
Owen's life. He brings her down of a morning in his 
arms, draws her out in a garden chair, reads to her 
when she is able to listen, and enlivens her weary 
evenings by talking to her, or playing at chess. Every 
shilling of his half-pay that can be spared from his 
absolute necessities is given for the benefit of the 
family." 

" Their means, notwithstanding," said Mr. Baymond^ 
*' are very limited, I imagine." 
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" Very," replied Mr. Lance ; " and it is much to be 
wished that the young man could get an appointment 
again, though I do not know what they would all do 
without him. At the time I was there, Owen rose 
regularly with the sun, to cultivate the little garden 
appertaining to the cottage ; and by his labour it is 
made to yield something considerable towards their 
support. Before his mother is up, he gives his sisters 
lessons in French and Italian, and endeavours to 
bring them on in other branches of useful learning. 
The girls are well-disposed, but very backward, and by 
no means apt scholars ; but his patience is unwearied, 
and his endeavours strenuous to improve them, so 
anxious is he that they may be able to gain a mainte- 
nance for themselves against the time (which in all 
human probability is not far distant) when they will 
lose their mother, and with her the little pittance on 
which they now subsist.'' 

" I suppose,*' said Mr. Eaymond, "that the young 
man considers his own existence precarious, being that 
of a sailor, who may fall in an engagement, or be sent 
at any time to an unhealthy climate." 

" Just so," replied Mr. Lance ; " he has more than 
once spoken on the subject to my relation, and says it 
is this that makes him so desirous to get his sisters well 
out into the world. But there is another source of 
anxiety that presses most heavily on his mind, and that 
is, what is to become of his cousin." 

" Does he fear her entering into life ? " said Mr. 
Raymond. " Is she very young and attractive 1 " 

" On the contrary," replied Mr. Lance, " she is several 
years older than Owen, very much deformed^ and of ao 
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unamiable a temper, that it requires great forbearance 
to live with her." 

" Indeed ! ** said Mr. "Raymond. " And this young 
man is so deeply interested in her 1 " 

" Yes," replied Mr. Lance. " This poor afflicted 
creature had once a father, who loved her, and who 
could support her in affluence, but whose sudden death 
left her penniless. Her infirmities make her dependent 
for help upon others ; and the worst of it is, that her 
temper is so soured by suffering and misfortunes, that 
Owen fears, that when no longer an inmate of his 
family, she will be harshly treated, or left to pine 
in utter neglect or want. * Had her manners been 
different,' he says, ' her misfortunes might have won for 
her pity and kindness.* As it is, all he can do he will ; 
and he has parted with his books, sketches, and other 
little valuables which he possessed, to make a trifling 
provision for her, which he adds to by a small sum 
%hat he contrives annually to save for her out of hig 
limited means.'* 

" A noble nature,*' exclaimed Mr. Eaymond, ** is 
Owen CUfton's ! " 

*' Noble, truly noble ! " repeated Mr. Lance, who had 
grown enthusiastic with his subject. ** There would 
be a man to be the possessor of Abbeylands, and the 
other estates ! Would not he make a fine use of such 
a property 1 " 

A sound resembling a suppressed moan ii^nied at this 
point of time from the bed where the heir, ifn esse, was 
reposing. Mr. Lance turned suddenly round, and 
listened to the hard breathiug of his patient, which his 
practised ear told him was not that of sleep. He was 
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A little confused; but a glance from Mr. Baymoud 
informed him in a moment that that gentleman did not 
think it matter of regret even if the conversation had 
been overheard by his pupil ; and they both advanced 
to make inquiries after his state of health. Had not 
Mr. Eaymond been present, Mr. Lance would have met 
with a very ungracious reception from Clifbon. He 
had awaked a few minutes after Mr. Lance entered his 
room, and had heard the whole of the conversation 
that had passed respecting the young man who would 
have inherited his possessions, in case he had been 
drowned. The praises bestowed upon Owen irritated 
him ; and he was angry that it should be thought that 
another could fill his place better than himself 

Mr. Lance made a careful examination of his patient^ 
and having felt his pulse, and ascertained that he had 
passed a night of unbroken rest, pronounced him free 
from all fever. ** And yet/' said he, addressing Mr. 
Baymond, while he gently placed the back of his hand 
against the angry youth's cheek, " there is a flush over 
his countenance." 

Clifton jerked his head away out of the reach of 
Mr. Lance's hand ; and had there been proof wanting 
that he had overheard the late conversation, this action 
would have supplied it. 

" I shall get up," said he, petulantly; " I will not be 
kept in bed any longer." 

" There is no objection," returned Mr. Lance, *' to 
your rising in the afternoon ; but you will be careful 
to avoid taking cold. I will now bid you good morn- 
ing/' and he extended his hand towards his young 
patient ; but Clifton, appearing not to see him, sunk 
down in the bed, and drew the coverlet over his hei^ 
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Mr. Haymond followed Mr. Lance out of the room, 
and as he closed the door after him, he said, smiling 
benevolently as he spoke, " You have unwittingly given 
my pupil a bitter pill, which I trust may ultimately 
prove as beneficial to his mind as your remedies have 
been to his body." 

Mr. Lance shook Mr. Baymond cordially by the hand, 
ana went to give the promised report to the anxious 
mother. 

In the meantime Clifton, the moment he found him- 
self alone, gave way to a burst of passionate feeling, 
which it was long before he could bring under any 
control. He was indignant at Mr. Lance : " How 
dared he," thought tlie young heir, "come into my 
room, and talk in the way he did, making comparisons 
so much to my disadvantage. He shall repent it, for 
the moment that sees me master of Abbeylands shall 
see him discharged from being family attendant. I 
must wait till then, for my father liked him, and my 
mother is so attached to him, that not even to please 
me would she call in any one else.** 

And then he thought over all that he had heard of 
Owen Clifton, and conceived a prejudice against him, 
and fortified himself in the idea that he did not deserve 
the praises which had been bestowed upon him. In 
this uncomfortable state of mind he passed an hour or 
more, when, unable to bear it any longer, he rose, 
dressed himself, and went down stairs. Mr. Baymond 
was not at home ; he was gone to pass the day at the 
house of a gentleman in the neighbourhood. Edgar 
inquired for his mother, and paid her a visit in her 
room ; but she was too unwell to talk, and he soon 
left h^r. An early dinner supplied occupation for a 
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time, and then he went to the library, intending to 
read, but the book he made choice of did not interest 
him, and he fell asleep, in which vtate he remained 
till he was summoned to tea. After tea, he returned 
to his book ; but, though the inclination to sleep had 
passed oE, he derived neither pleasure nor instruction 
from what he read ; his thoughts wandered to other 
subjects. He took down another volume, and then 
another, and another ; but it was of no use ; he was 
restless and uncomfortable. At last, a strong desire 
to see the spot which had so nearly proved fieital to 
him determined him to go out. 

" I am quite well," said he to himself, " and a walk 
will do me good ;** and, taking his hat, he passed out at 
the library window, and crossing the lawn, bent his steps 
through the park, along the side of the river, till he 
reached the memorable place. The evening was gloomy, 
heavy lead-coloured clouds overspread the sky, and the 
thick foliage of the trees threw a deep shade over the 
river. Clifbon shuddered as he looked at the dark, cold 
water, and thoiKight how nearly he had perished in it. 

" Yes," saidt he to himself, " it was a narrow escape ; 

I Qj^fij^yaelf up for lost. And if I had been ** 

tie stopped short in his musings, but the thought would 
recur to him : " If I had been drowned, others would 
have been benefited by it. I am sure Mr. Lance thinks 
it would be a great blessing if Owen were in my place.* 
And the thought suggested itself, had Owen met the 
fate from which he himself had so narrowly escaped, 
what would be the feelings of those he left behind ? 
Would he not be mourned for in bitterness of heart bv 
his own family, and regretted by every one who knew 
him 1 He could not deny to himself that he thought 
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tliis would be tbe case. And then — ^for conscience was at 
work — arose the questions, " Who would care if I were 
to die 1 " " Who would feel my loss, and wiah me back 
again?" The name of his mother rose to hi^ lip& 
Yes, she loved him ; really and truly loved him. He 
knew that he was necessary to her happiness. And 
his sisters and his cousin ? — a long and painful pause 
ensued, which was after a time interrupted by the very 
persons of whom he was thinking. 

The three girls were on their way to visit an old 
nurse, who lived on the other side of the park. They 
carried a little basket, containing a present of cakes 
and fruit ; and were talking and laughing merrily, as 
they came along. 

" Where are you going 1 " asked Cliflon. 

" To see old nurse," replied Maria. 

" And we must make baste," said Ann. *' Mamma 
told us not to loiter on the way, as she is afraid it will 
rain. 

" Mind you do not take cold/' said Laura, addressing 
Clifton, as they were moving on. " You had better 
not remain too long under the shade of these trees." 

^ Good-bye," said Maiia ; " we must go now. We 
do not ask you to accompany us, as you do not, we 
know, like going to visit old nurse." 

The girls passed on ; Clifton followed them with his 
eyes. They did not talk as they had done before ; but 
they twined their arms round each other, and soon 
their sweet voices broke out into the hymn of evening. 
Clifton listened till Jbhe sounds died away, when a sense 
of loneliness stole over him^ ; 9J]Ld£he felt a wish, perhaps 
it was the first time he had ever felt it strongly and 
distinctly, that he was beloved by thci gentle beings who 
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had juHt left him. He was tempted to follow tliem, but 
was restrained &om doing so by the thought that hia 
company waa not desired, and that they were much 
happier by themselves. This was a painful reflection, 
yet, had he pursued it in a proper frame of mind, it 
would have proved beneflcial ; but little used to self- 
examination, and still less to self-condemnation, he 
sought to throw all blame from himself, and to consider 
that he was neglected, and not kindly treated by the 
girls in being left alone, and not urged to join in their 
wvik. A host of other imaginary injuries, but above 
all, the affront of the morning, came crowding on his 
recollection, till his mind grew bewildered with dis- 
agreeable thoughts ; and he started up from the bench, 
on which he had thrown himself during his medita- 
tions, to endeavour by quick walking to change their 
current, 

With hasty steps he strode along by the ^de of the 
river, and across a remote part of the park, till he 
arrived at a tnrf-covered mound, the top of which com- 
manded an extensive view of the grounds and mansion. 
It waa a iavourite spot of the young heir's ; and he now 
ascended to the grassy summit, that he might soothe his 
feelings by the prospect of the fairest part of his future 
great possessions He seated himself, and took a survey 
of the scene before him. It was one calculated to bring 
calm to the breast : the sun had just emerged from ft 
mass of dark clouds, and was shedding his golden 
on all around, lighting up the grey turrets of the a 
mandon in the distance, glancing in playful Qaa 
the river, gilding the summits of c 
growth of centuries, and throvring u 
ik» surrounding country. Herds <:£ deer v 
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tlong tlie upper part of the park, and nearer at band 
a flock of Biiow-white sbeep were cropping the tender 
herbage, wHle the tinkling of their bells fell with a 
lulling sound upon the ear. 

Clifton was by no means insensible to the charms of 
nature, and he gazed for a time with admiration on the 
ficene before him, withont the contracting, selSsh, " This 
is mine" riang to hU lips. But soon other thoughta 
rose to mar his contemplation of what was so beautiful, 
so peaceful. Owen Clifton presented himself to hia 
mind's eye, not as a yoong man worthy of esteem and 
admiration, but as one who might come between him 
and his greatness — one who would possess all that was 
hia, in case he died ; and his imagination went to work, 
picturing him as the owner of all before him. He 
&ncied him giving orders in that mansion, which rose 
prvudly to bis viewj commanding alterations to be 
made in the park and grounds, bidding carriages drive 
np, and bear forth his mother and her family ; bestow- 
ing rich gifts on his sisters, and endowing hia cousin, 
that poor deformed creature he had heard of, with 
What delight would all this bo to Owen ; how 
J enjoy the power of enriching and making 
i for whom no one else could care. A 
ten then aros e in Edgar Clifton's mind between 
' Qf Owen ; and conscience, that 
itself heard despite every effort 
'Co you deserve the superior 
Ths question did not meet a 
unj^easant one j and was fol- 
' ts, which came rushing again 
orassed youth. Besolved to pnt 
~f back <)n the tuif, and 
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drawing his arms to his sides, he gave an impetus to his 
body, which caused him to roll down to the bottom of 
the mound. The distance was farther than he had 
calculated ; and when he rose he felt somewhat stunned, 
but not wishing to return home just at present, he pur- 
sued his walk, and soon found he was not the worse for 
the roll ; indeed, it had produced the desired effect of 
putting a stop to the current pf his thoughts, for it 
seemed^ as he went on his way, as though his mind was 
vacant, and that he thought of nothing at all ; no un- 
common effect, arising from the feelings having been 
over excited. 

After a time, he quitted the park by one of the 
entrances that led on to a road that ran for a consider- 
able distance beside the Abbeylands property, and keep- 
ing along it for nbout half a mile, he arrived at a very 
high gate, which overlooked two meadows, beyond 
which a few scattered cottages, with their thin blue 
smoke curling through the air,- and the spire of a little 
rustic church, lay half concealed among the trees. 

At this gate the young heir made a full stop, and 
climbing to the top, seated himself ; and while his eyes 
wandered over the peaceful scene before him, the tide 
of reflection, which for a time had been stopped, re* 
turned again in full force. His thoughts reverted to 
his father, to whom the spot in question had been a 
source of much annorance. 

The meadows on which the young heir now looked 
were a part of the Clifbon estates, but a year or two 
before the death of the late proprietor the inhabitants 
of the little hamlet beyond laid claim to a right of path- 
way which, it was said, had formerly existed, and insisted 
on crossing these meadows on their way to the nearest 
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market town, instead of going all round hj tLe road, 
which lengthened the distance full half a mile. To 
many men this might have been considered a small 
evil, but to one whose mind was constituted like that 
of the late possessor of Abbejlands it was a very great 
grievance, and he was resolved to contest the matter 
V> the utmost. He could not bear that strangers should 
be at liberty to pass through any part of his grounds ; 
besides, it lessened the number of acres that he was 
wont in his pride to say no one had a right to go over 
but himself. The law, however, decided against him, 
and the villagers obtained a legal right to cross his 
meadows, the only proviso in favour of the owner of 
the property being, that to him was left the choice of 
the barrier that separated the fields from the road, and 
he was at liberty to put such a one as he pleased, pro- 
vided it allowed free access to and from the road for 
foot passengers. Availing himself of this permission, 
he erected the most inconvenient gate which, keeping 
to the. letter of the law, could be devised, in the hope 
of deterring many from benefitting by the short cut. 
In this he in some measure succeeded, for to the aged 
and very young " the squire's gate" proved an insuper- 
able barrier, and the farthest way round was found the 
lesser of two evils. 

The prejudices of the father were imbibed by the 
son, and Edgar Clifton sat a long while meditating if 
a still more inconvenient gate could not be contrived 
when he should come into possession. He was roused, 
at length, from, his reveries, by the sound of voices of 
cottagers returning from market, and feeling in no 
humour to encounter them, he descended from his 
elevated position into the meadow, and crept under a 
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hollow place in the adjoining hedge, where he crouched 
down out of sight. The unwelcome intruders upon his 
privacy were an old woman and her grand-daughter, a 
little girl of eight years old, who had done her best 
in helping her aged relative to carry a basket containing 
the necessary purchases for the coming week. On 
arriving at the gate the old woman placed her basket 
on the ground, and looking up at it fetched a heavy 
sigh, then shaking her head, said, " No, Susan, dear, we 
cannot get over here." 

The little girl, it seemed, had been trying to persuade 
her grandmother to return home by the meadows, and 
she again renewed her petition : " Do, grandmother, do 
try," said she ; " you said you would." 

" I was not so tired then, dear, but now I have no 
strength left to lift the basket and climb up such a 
gate as this." 

" But I will help you," cried Susan, and she clambered 
up to the top, and held down her hands to receive the 
basket ; but the effort failed, it was beyond the powers 
of the old woman and the child to accomplish. 

" How vexatious ! " exclaimed Susan ; " if we could 
have got over we should have been at home in a few 
minutes. I could almost make brother Tom hear if I 
called out ; and look, grandmother, at the smoke rising 
yonder, I am sure that is from our cattage." 

" Yes, dear," replied the old woman, " we are very 
near, but we must go half a mile farther, all round by 
the road, for we cannot get over this gate." 

** I wonder," said the child, " that anybody could put 
up such a tiresome gate. It is a hindrance to people." 

" That is the very reason," said the old woman, " why 
it is put. Th^ late squire was very angry that anybody 
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but Himself should cross the meadows, though I am sure 
it could have done him no harm, they are so far a>7ay 
from his grand house. Even if there were not that 
fence and the trees between^ he could not not have seen 
persons in the fields — ^no, not if he had had Mr. Lens' 
big spy-glass. But he was a man who never went 
among the poor, and he did not know what it was to 
be knocked up with a hard day's work, nor to feel the 
want of food or clothing, nor was he acquainted with 
any of the sufferings of labouring people." 

'* He is dead, grandmother, is he not ?" said the child ; 
and the old woman nodding her head in token of 
assent, she continued, " Perhaps, then, some good 
person who cares for the poor will take this gate 
away, and put a better one in its place." 

" No child, no," replied her grandmother ; " the 
squire's son takes after him, and he is just such another 
as his father — his heart is cold and hard towards the 
poor." 

" Then you must always go round," said Susan. " I 
am very sorry^ grandmother; and you are so tired 
now." 

" And your young legs ache, I think," said the old 
woman ; " so do you climb over the gate and get home 
as fast as you can, and tell little Tom I am coming." 

" No, that I will not ! " exclaimed the child, " I will 
not leave you ; besides, I can carry the basket again, 
now that I have had a rest," and stooping down, she 
raised it on her arm, and trudged off with it, while 
the old woman following behind murmured gently, 
" Blessings on your kind little heart 1 " 

As soon as they were gone, Clifton, who had been an 
unseen witness of all that had passed, crept from his 
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Hiding-place, and taking one rapid survey of the gate, 
scrambled over it, and made his way back to the 
mansion with firm and rapid steps. Arrived thero, 
he entered his own room, and desired that the man who 
overlooked the grounds, to see that the park paling and 
other fences were kept in repair, should be sent to him 
immediately. 

" Gapp," said the young heir, when the man made his 
appearance, " you know the gate at the far end of 
the park, that which separates the brook meadows from 
the elm road V* Mr. Gapp answered in the affirmative. 
?* Well," continued Cliftoh, speaking rapidly, " I want 
that gate lowered, and by the side of it a turn-stile 
placed — a convenient turn-stile, such as the market- 
women can pass through easily with their baskets. You 
understand me ; now, see that it is done quickly — let 
it be up and all finished by next market day." 

The person whom Clifbon addressed was an old, con- 
fidential servant of the late master of Abbeylands, and 
being well aware how strenuously he had endeavoured 
to hinder the cottagers as much as possible from 
crossing the meadows, stared with astonishment at 
this order. 

Clifton inquired if he did not understand him, when 
Gapp replied that he perfectly understood, and that it 
would be a great accommodation, but that he must not 
make such an alteration without proper orders. 

Clifton felt the truth of what the man said, but he 
urged him to comply with his request, saying that he 
was sure he might, as it was what would prove a great 
accommodation to many. 

" There is no doubt of that," said Gapp, " but 1 
must not take such a thing upon myael£ Had you 
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not better, sir," continued he, after a moment's refleo- 
'Hon, "ask leave of your trustees? One of tbem, Mr. 
Blair, is just arrived, and is now with my mistress ; if 
they give leave I will gladly undertake the business." 

Clifton rose hastily from his seat, and rushing into 
the room where Mr. Blair, Mrs. Clifton, and Mr. 
Baymond, who was now returned from his visit, were 
assembled, made known his wishes in a few words. 

Mrs. Clifton, who was little in the habit of thwarting 
her son, and who really thought it would be a good 
thing to have a turn-stile placed at the entrance to the 
ineadows, immediately signified her approval of the 
plan ; but Mr. Blair, who was a cautious man, hesitated 
about giving his consent, and suggested that it was 
better not to do things in a hurry — ^that time ought 
to be had for reflection — and that if the thing were once 
done it could not be easily undone ; and above all, 
be urged that Clifton, when he came to be a man, 
might repent of what he had done as a boy ; all which 
observations had no effect in deterring the young heir 
from his object, he only replying that he hoped, when 
he was a man, his sole regret would be his not having 
done more kind actions as a boy. 

Mr. Baymond bestowed an approving look on his 
pupil, and having previously noticed the hardship the 
gate in question was to the inhabitants of the little 
hamlet, he seconded his request ; upon which, Mr. Blair, 
aware of Mr. Baymond's high character, said he would 
no longer oppose Clifton's wish, and if the consent 
of his co-trustee, Mr. Harley, could be obtained, the 
proposed alterations might be made as soon as he 
pleased. 

Of Mr, Harley's consent Clifton entertained no 
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doubt, from tbat gentleman having remarked upon the 
very gate soon after the death of the elder Mr. Clifton, 
when he said to him, " You must one day, Edgar, put 
up a more convenient gate than that." 

Mr. Harlej's permission being obtained, the turn-stile 
was speedily placed at the head of the brook meadows. 
Clifton went to look at it when finished, and experi- 
enced the delightful sensation of having done a kind 
action, and contributed to the comfort of his fellow- 
creatures. He had been stimulated to this act by the 
unpleasant remarks that the old woman had made 
upon his character, but still more by the words of 
affection she had addressed to her little grand-daughter. 
They seemed to operate like a charm upon him, and he 
felt as though being beloved and esteemed was one of 
the most desirable things in life. Such were his feel- 
ings at the moment, and though after a time his 
enthusiasm subsided, he did not repent of what he had 
done ; on the contrary, he said to himself, when sur- 
veying his kind work, and thinking of the old woman, 
" Poor soul ! I have done her a service, and I am glad 
of it ; she may now perchance bless me as she did her 
little grand-daughter — ^at any rate she cannot with 
justice say the harsh things of me she did before,** 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

'' Let such teach others who themselves exceL** — POFI. 

'* The happiness of every man depends more upon the state o^ 
his own mind than npon any one external cii*camstance ; nay, 
apon all external things put together." — Db. Sam. Johnsoit. 

Mr. Raymond's visit to Abbeylands was now drawing 
to a close — only two or three days intervening before he 
should take his departure, to complete the business that 
had called him into the north ; after which he was to 
return, and take Clifton away with him. Every one felt 
sorry that he was going, and did all in their power t3 
make the last days of his stay pass even more agreeably 
than the former had done. Edgar, and his sisters and 
cousin, were more than ever anxious to be with this 
kind and benevolent man, who was always ready to 
abandon his own pursuits, and give up his time for the 
pleasure and improvement of his young friends. Mrs. 
Clifton, whose health was now again restored, desiring 
still more to mark her regard for her son's tutor, invited 
a few select friends to take a parting dinner with him ; 
and it was on this occasion that another instance of 
improvement in Clifton's character showed itsel£ 
After dinner, when the wine was passing; a young 
man who sat next him observed to him that he took 
no wine. Clifton said nothing, but pushed the decanter 
on ; and when it came round again he passed it as 
before, without helping himself, when the gentleman 
beside him, who had often noticed and condemned in 
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his own mind the youth's love of wine, remarked upon 
his not taking any. Clifton said that he did not intend 
to drink any wine. 

** Nonsense," replied the gentleman ; " I am sure 
you do not mean that ;** and wishing to test the young 
heir's powers of resistance under temptation, of which 
he did not entertain a very high opinion, he continued, 
during the dessert, to try and make him change his 
determination — now pressing him to take wine with 
his nuts, then saying it was necessary after the pre- 
serves he had heen partaking of, and hegging that he 
might help him to a little — a very little. Still Clifton 
refused : and when at last it was urged upon him that 
it was unsocial, at his own house, thus to refuse joining 
in the conviviality of his friends, he said firmly but 
politely, 

" You must excuse me. You will remember that I 
am still but a boy." 

Mr. Eaymond, who though seated at the other end 
of the table, had not been imobservant of what was 
passing, felt satisfied with his pupil's conduct; and 
when he took leave of him on the following day he 
commended him ; and Clifton then told him that he 
had made a resolution not to drink wine for a very long 
time to come. Mr. Baymond replied that he was glad 
to hear him say so, and counselled him to adhere firmly 
to his resolution, and to be on his guard, lest anything 
should tempt him to break it. Clifton assured his tutor 
that he would do so ; and Mr. Eaymond parted from 
him with increased hope that he would one day become 
a well-principled and estimable individual 

The presence of Mr. Eaymond had operated bene- 
ficially on Clifton's character— or, perhaps^ it would bo 
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more correct to say, on his conduct; for time was 
wanted to make the good that occasionally showed 
itself habitual, and to turn what now was often little 
more than good-natured impulse, into steady principle. 
After the departure of his tutor, Clifbon, by almost 
imperceptible degrees, relaxed in self-control ; and this 
was evinced in nothing more plainly than in his un- 
willingness to leave home, and encounter the discipline 
and restraints of school life. 

The last eveniug of his stay, after setting great part 
of the family to work in packing a great variety of 
things which he thought indispensable to his comfort, 
and giving at the same time a number of contradictory 
orders, he sought to calm his own troubled feelings by 
going out on the lawn, and seating himself in an alcove, 
that was half concealed from view by flowering shrubs. 
There he remained, wrapped in unpleasant meditation, 
till long after the sun was set, and the risen moon 
was sliining high up in the deep blue sky. After a 
time he was joined by his eldest sister, who came to 
tell him that she had finished the packing of a box of 
medallions, that had been consigned to her especial 
care. Clifton received this information in silence ; and 
Maria, observing the dejection of her brother, seated 
herself by his side. She did not speak, as she thought 
he might not like it. At last she ventured to remark 
that it was a lovely night. 

" Is it V* said Clifton, abstractedly. 

" Yes," replied his sister. " Look up : see how 

bright the moon is shining ; how her beams silver 

the trees ; and what soft shadows hXl across the 

lawn!" 

. Cliffcon raised his eyes ; but the sight of the gentle 
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ruler of the night failed to produce a soothing effect on 
his feelings, for he only made a gesture of uneasiness, 
and hung down his head as before. 

" I am afraid," said Maria, after a short pause, " that 
going back to Mr. Raymond's is very unpleasant to 
you. You will miss the liberty of home, and feel the 
restraints of school painful" 

" That is bad enough," replied Clifton ; " but I could 
get over all that, for I like Raymond ; and I shall be 
glad to see Harwood again ; and I want to get on with 
my learning ; but" . He stopped short. 

"But what V inquired Maria, kindly. 

" I cannot tell you," said Clifton ; " you would laugh 
at me." 

" Indeed I should not," replied Maria. " I am sorry 
to see you unhappy ; and if I could advise you in any- 
thing, I should be very glad. But you would despise 
advice from me." 

**No," said Clifton, "I should not despise it. I 
might some time ago ; but I have been observing you 
of late, and Ann and Laura, too ; and I think you have 
all good sense ; for I see you bear a number of things 
which I could not, without complaining ; and you take 
disappointments and vexations patiently, such as would 
put me out of humour for hours." 

Maria felt ^eased with her brother's approbation ; 
but, conscious that she had no merit in striving to do 
what was but her duty, she observed, 

" We must learn in early youth to bear our little 
crosses and sorrows with patience, or we shall be in- 
capable of sustaining ourselves under the severer trials 
that we shall be subject to when we enter life." 

**Ay, self-government 1" exclaimed Clifton, **of 
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which I have heaxd so much since I first knew Mr. 
Haymond. It is a dreadfully hard thing ; and I never 
shall" 

" Do not say that word * never/ ** cried Maria^ 
stopping her brother. 

" I mean," said Clifton, " I never shall be able to 
practise it thoroughly." 

" Yes, yes, you will," persisted Maria. 

" Never," said CHfton. 

" Never, certainly," replied his sister, " if you trust 
alone to your weak endeavours; but you must seek 
for Divine assistance in so hard a work." 

Clifton was silent. He appeared to feel the truth 
of his sister's words ; and it was some minutes before 
he resumed the conversation : when he did, he said, 

" I was talking of going back to Comlea." 

" Yes," replied Maria, " and what you most dislike 
in doing so. "Will you tell me what it is 1" 

" I am half inclined," replied Clifton. " I have never 
yet opened my mind to any one, to talk of my troubles. 
I do not mean that I have not made complaints 
enough," continued he, half laughing, " but I have not 
talked confidingly about them. There are some 
things, you know, that complaints will not remedy." 

" And these are of that kind, I suppose. Now tell 
me what they are ; and if I cannot help you to get rid 
of them, it will, at any rate, be a relief to your mind 
to talk of them." 

" Well, then, I will tell you ; but mind, you are to 
keep what I say to yourself. First and foremost, there 
is a most disagreeable fellow at Baymond's — a low, 
vulgar upstart." 

" A fresh comer, I suppose," observed Maria. 
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"Oh, no; he has been there a long while-^long 
before I went." 

" Indeed !** exclaimed Maria. " I wonder William 
Harwood did not mention him, for he used often to 
talk to Ann, and Laura, and me, about his fellow- 
pupils. What is his name ?" 

" Bennet," exclaimed the young heir, endeavouring to 
throw all the contempt he felt, or pretended to feel, for 
the little boy, into the manner of pronouncing his name. 

" I remember Harwood's speaking of him ; but he 
liked him," said Maria, surprised. 

" I know he does,** replied Clifton, vehemently; " and 
that makes me dislike him the more." 

Maria felt puzzled ; at last the thought suggested 
Itself that her brother was jealous of Bennet on account 
of his being liked by Harwood ; and she endeavoured 
cautiously to try and find out if this were the case. 
Clifton quickly caught her meaning, and indignantly 
repelled the supposition. She then, in a gentle manner, 
sought to know the reason of his prejudice ; and, find- 
ing no sufficient cause of dislike, tried to reason with 
him, and to point out that his dislike had no justifiable 
foundation ; but she talked in vain, till she happily 
suggested that it would be pleasant to like the same 
persons as Harwood did, and that a friend in common 
would cement the bond of union. Clifton listened to 
this observation; and though he declared he should 
never dislike Bennet less, Maria perceived that what 
she had said was not wholly without effect. 

Clifton next proceeded to unburden himself of his 
other grievance, namely, the being obliged to suffer the 
presence of a plebeian youth, who, together with his 
mother, had insulted him. In order that his sister 
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migLt fully comprehend the nature of the case, he gave 
her an account of the invitation to Mrs. Warburton's 
party, the wish of that lady that archery should form 
a part of her entertainment, and the hope she expressed 
that Mr. Raymond's pupils would bring their bows and 
arrows. He told her that he considered he could do 
no less than comply with her desire. He then men- 
tioned the subscription for Mrs. Lee, and enlarged upon 
the unreasonableness of expecting him to contribute his 
money to an old washerwoman of whom he knew 
nothing ; and then he told how this said washerwoman, 
who must have known perfectly well that he had not 
given any money, came into the study, and fixed her 
eyes upon him, and kept staring at him all the time, 
alternately talking of her poverty and distress, and 
thanking the young gentlemen for having saved her 
from ruin, and a great deal of that sort of thing. 

"It was very affronting, indeed!" said Maria; "but 
stop a minute. Let us consider. You say your tutor 
took np tJus woman's cause ; Mrs. Lee, I think, you call 
her; well, I think if Mrs. Lee had not been a good 
sort of person he would not have done so ; and if she 
is respectable, she conld never have intended to be so 
rude to one of Mr. Raymond's pupils, even if he had 
not done aa the rest did. I think there must have 
been some mistake. Were the boys' names put down 
separately ?" 

" No," replied Clifton. " It was written in the list, 
* Mr, Raymond's pupils, so much.' " 

" Then Mrs. Lee," said Maria, " could not know that 
you were not among those who subscribed for her." 

" Oh, yes, she did ; I am sure she did ; and she came 
on purpose to insult me/' exclaimed Clifton. 
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" You say she looked round the room," said Maria, 
''and then fixed on you to address to you the chief part 
of what she had to say ?" 

"Yes," answered Clifton, "she did." 

"I was not there to judge, certainly," said Maria, 
" but it strikes me, &om all I can think and hear about 
this business, that when Mrs. Lee looked round upon all 
the pupils, she fiited upon you as appearing the most 
distinguished among them. She most likely thought, 
from your air abd manner, that you were of the most 
consequence, and that was the reason she particularly 
sought to fix your attention ; and the idea of insulting 
you must have been the farthest thing possible from her 
mind." 

Maria must be forgiven for this speech ; she did not 
mean it as flattery ; her words were spoken in perfect 
v^incerity. She had been from her earliest childhood 
impressed with an idea of her brother's superiority and 
consequence; and, inexperienced as she was, she thought 
every one else must think the same. The words, how- 
ever, produced a soothing effect upon her brother, for 
they flattered his vanity ; and, though this in common 
cases would have been wrong, in this particular instance 
it served to strengthen a feeling of confidence in his 
sister's judgment, which was beginning to arise in 
Clifton's mind. And Maria having much good sense 
and right feeling, her influence was calculated to do 
good. 

She went on to represent that most likely her brother 
was also under a mistake respecting Robert Lee, and 
that she could not think, from the statement she had 
heard, that the youth meant to be uncivil She talked 
the matter over and over again ; and, at last, if she did 
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Hofc bring her brother entirely round to her opinion, she 
greatly softened, for the time being, the harshness of hia 
feelings towards both mother and son. Several other 
little matters were discussed between them ; and on 
Clifton expressing his regret that he should not be 
present to see the completion of a few alterations that 
were going on in a part of the estate about which he 
felt much interest, his sister offered to write and tell 
him all particulars. 

Clifton gladly accepted this offer, and enumerated 
several points on which he wished to be "informed when 
he was away. 

Maria promised to be very particular, and write a 
long letter. 

" I will tell you," said she, " everything about the 
alterations, and the new plantations, and about the 
dogs and the horses, and say if the pet lamb and the 
spotted calf continue to thrive. And I will tell you 
all Ann, and Laura, and I do and see when we go out 
on a visit ; and I will let you know if Mr. Short, your 
late tutor, soon gets another situation ; and" 

" Oh, do not tell me about him," interrupted Clifton ; 
" I do not want to know anything of that man." 

" Why not 1" inquired Maria. 

" Because," replied Clifton, warmly, " he has not done 
his duty by me, — it is owing to him that I have so many 
feults." 

" You mean that he has been too indulgent," said 
Maria. "Poor man ! — you must not blame him for 
that." 'f 

"Weak man!" exclaimed Clifton: "how different 
from Mr. Eaymond !" 

** Yes, there are very few men I liMiild tbiuk so good 
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as he is," said Maria ; " but poor Mr. Short ! — I hopfl 
you will not feel unkindly towards him, and that you 
will write the letter he has asked you." 

" Kot I," said Clifton. 

The letter Maria wished her brother to write was one 
Mr. Short was anxious to have to show when he applied 
for a situation as tutor in another family. He thought 
that if Clifton would speak in praise . of his abilities, it 
would be serviceable to him. But this his pupil refused 
to do. 

Ever since the arrival of Mr. Raymond at Abbey- 
lands, Clifton had been at no pains to conceal the con- 
tempt he entertained for his late instructor ; and ever 
in the habit of giving way to the impulses of his own 
feelings, without considering those of others, he refused 
the small boon that was requested of him. Here 
again Maria's influence was of use ; and Clifton, whose 
heart was softened by her gentle manner, and the 
thought of leaving his home, listened with patience 
while she took the part of the old man^ whom she had 
known from infancy, saying that his errors had arisen 
out of kindness ; and that even were it not so, and 
that the system pursued towards his pupil had been 
injurious, still it was her brother's duty to forgive him, 
and to return good for evil. 

It must not be supposed that Maria spoke with the 
authority of a teacher, or that her language flowed on 
uninterruptedly. On the contrary, what she said was 
uttered with girlish simplicity, interspersed with almost 
cliildish observations and domestic allusions, and occa- 
sionally with expressions of endearment towards a 
brother whom she now believed it would be possible 
to love as much as she had often wished to do. 
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"Well," said Clifton at last, risiDg and moving 
towards the honse, " I will do what the old fellow wants; 
not that the opinion of a pnpil will do any good, he 
should get my guardian to write for him — still I will 
give him a letter. And do you mind and write to me 
when I am gone." 

" That I will ! " exclaimed Maria, " and you must 
write to me." 

" Oh ! as to that," replied Clifton, quickening his 
pace, " that is quite a different thing — writing letters 
is such a bore ! " Here again selfishness broke out ; he 
sought a gratification at the hands of his sister, and was 
unwilling to make her a return. Maria said nothing. 

When they entered the house they found Ann watch- 
ing for the return of her brother, and on his appear- 
ance she presented him with a small parcel neatly 
folded up in white paper. On the enclosure was 
written, *'A parting gift to my dear brother." On 
opening it, he found it contained a very prettily 
coloured and neatly framed drawing of two tropica] 
birds, which the little girl had copied from Harwood's 
book, and which she had heard Edgar admire and wish 
to have a drawing of 

It was evident that the present gave much pleasure 
to Clifton, for he looked at it long and attentively, and 
after thanking Ann, he carried it off to his own room, 
saying he should pack it up himself, for fear any one 
else should not be careful enough of it. 

When Edgar retired to rest that night it was long 
before he fell asleep. His mind was occupied in think- 
ing over all that had occurred during the day. Feelings 
to which he had hitherto been almost a stranger were 
awakened in his heart, and he reflected with pleasure on 

]| 
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the confidence and cordiality that was now established 
between himself and his eldest sister ; neither was he 
without a glow of satisfaction at having conquered the 
emotions of anger he had entertained towards his former 
tutor, which had enabled him to write, and place in 
Maiia*s hands, the letter which had been requested from 
him. But, perhaps, of all that had occurred on thig. 
said evening, the circumstance that had made the most 
impression on Clifbon was the gift that Ann had 
bestowed on him. That she should spend so much time 
and labour for his pleasure, after the pain his blamable 
conduct had caused her, touched him exceedingly, and 
his admiration was excited by her amiable and forgiving 
spirit. He lay long musing on her conduct, and a wish 
sprung up in his mind that he could make her some 
return for her kindness, when it occurred to him that 
the best thing he could do would be to purchase for her 
a pair of love-birds equal in beauty to her lost favourites. 
No sooner did this thought occur to him, than he 
started from his bed, and lighting his lamp, drew forth 
his store of pocket-money, and taking two sovereigns 
from it, he enclosed them with a note to Mr. Gapp, 
desiring him to take the proper steps for procuring a 
pair of love-birds for Ann, and at the same time he 
requested that she should not be told anything before- 
hand of her intended present, as he wished she should 
have the pleasure of a surprise, and also because he 
thought it probable that she would refuse so expensive 
a gift from him. 

Clifton at the present time was well supplied with 
pocket-money, for, besides the sum which he was 
Xilowed by his guardian to take with h)kn, he had 
received handsome presents from Mrs. Clifton and bi9 
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grandmainina ; still, the parting with two soveFeigus 
made a sensible diminution in his stock, and he had 
hardly sealed and directed his envelope, when a change 
of feeling came over him. 

" If," thought he, " I give all this sum for Ann's plea- 
sure, I shall deprive myself of several things I purposed 
purchasing ; and there is really no occasion for me to 
make such a sacrifice. My sister has long since forgiven 
me ; indeed, she forgave me almost immediately aftet 
the accident. I am sure she does not expect anything 
— ^I am quite certain about that ;" so saying, or rather, 
thinking, he laid his hand on the packet, and taking it 
up, was on the point of breaking the seal and withdraw- 
ing from it the two sovereigns, when a feeling nearly 
allied to shame restrained him, and pushing it reso- 
lutely from him, he extinguished his light and returned 
to bed, where he lay tossing and tumbling about in a 
state of very uncomfortable excitement, now thinking 
he should be guilty of meanness if he did not follow out 
his first intention, and then reflecting how great a 
sacrifice it would be to part with so large a portion of 
his pocket-money. At last the idea presented itself 
that he ought not allow his sister to surpass him 
in generosity, and that if a little girl like her wa4 
capable of evincing such superior feelings, it was abso- 
lutely incumbent upon him not only to imitate, but to 
go beyond her. With this happy thought full in his 
mind, and a steady determination to adhere to it, he 
fell asleep, and when the servant came early in the 
morning to call him, and bring him his boots, he expe- 
rienced no change of purpose, but delivered to him the 
packet, desiring him to give it to Mr. Gapp on his return 
from the county-town where he was gone on business. 
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Mr. Baymond, having beeo detamed longer tlian ht 
expected, arranging the a£Gurs which had brought him 
into the north, was unable to make hiM promised short 
visit to Abbeylands before he returned home. Clifton 
therefore joined him at the station, a few miles off. The 
bustle of preparation for starting on a long journey, the 
hurry of breakfast, and the fear of being too late, all 
kept the young heir from meditating much on the pain 
of leaving home ; at the same time, he parted from his 
fiftmily with more affection than he had ever before 
shown towards them. He told his mother that he 
sincerely hoped she would have no return of illness, 
and he kissed his sisters and cousin kindly, saying, that 
he should be glad to meet them again on his return 
ior the Christmas holidays. Towards the servants, 
too, his deportment was less arrogant ; he bid those 
who were in attendance upon him good morning, and 
he actually shook hands with the old housekeeper, 
a tried and valued servant of his mother's, who was so 
surprised and pleased with this act of condescension 
on the part of Clifton, that she declared several times 
in the course of the day that her young master was 
the sweetest and best young gentleman in all the 
country round. 

Servants are generally disposed to take an interest in 
the juvenile members of the families in which they live, 
and their love and good- will are easily won. Little more 
is necessary than to treat them with gentleness, and to 
be patient and forbearing towards them, in order to gain 
their attachment. And the attachment of a faithful 
servant is a thing of no small value. Is it not, there- 
fore, worth while to make a small sacrifice of capricioua 
and petulant humours to ensure such a boon ! 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

^11i«in are tbose arts which mind to mind endear^ 
For honour forms the social temper here ; 
Honour, that praise which real merit gains." — GrOLDSiOTH. 

" Laborious employment, tending by degrees to some object 
•f our wish, I firmly believe to be amongst the chief pleasures 
of our existence." — "R* L. Edowobth. 

"The fountain of content must spring up in the mind ; and he 
who has so little knowledge of human nature as to seek happi* 
ness by changing anything but his own disposition, will waste 
his life in fruitless efforts, and multiply the griefs which he pur- 
poses to remove." — ^Db. Sax. Johnson. 

Clifton found the journey tedious and disagreeable. 
The morning had been lowering ; and the train had not 
proceeded many miles, before a heavy rain began to 
fall, which continued all the way without intermission. 
Nor was he pleasantly seated. His neighbours on either 
side afforded him no amusement nor conversation ; and 
Mr. Raymond's attention was engrossed by a gentleman, 
an old friend, who happened to be travelling the same 
road. It was, therefore, with no little satisfaction that^ 
at the end of his journey, Clifton found himself com 
fortably seated at tea under Mr. Eaymond's friendly 
roof, with his former companions around, smiling kind 
welcomes on him, and eagerly listening to all he had 
to say, and in return communicating the events and 
pleasures that they had encountered during his long, 
absence. 
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The meeting between Harwood and Clifton wai 
affectionate on both sides ; and the young heir met his 
other fellow-pnpils with far more cordiality than he 
had shown at parting from them. 

The evening wore away pleasantly ; and in the excite- 
ment attendant upon his first return, Clifton felt little 
of the regret and annoyance which he had anticipated 
before leaving home. The comparative complacency 
of his feelings was attributable to several causes. He 
felt the comfort of his present situation in strong 
contrast with the annoyances of his journey; Mr. Kay- 
mond had welcomed him back with an almost paternal 
warmth of feeling ; his companions wexe lively and 
pleasant ; and last, though perhaps not least, Bennet 
was away. The strange prejudice against this boy 
formed; it will be remembered, one of the haughty 
youth's strongest objections to returning to his tutor's. 
It so happened, that no mention was made of the absent 
pupil on that evening j but the following morning; in 
answer to some observation of Clifton's, expressive of 
his pleasure at Bennet's being away, and his hope that 
he was not likely to come back again, Harwood informed 
his friend that he had left Mr. Eavmond's ever since the 
preceding Christmas, in consequence of an uncle of his 
having commenced taking pupils. John's father re- 
gretted very much removing his son from a tutor, under 
whose care and guidance he had gone on so well ; but 
his brother was very poor, and unable to meet the 
expenses of an increasing family, without making 
fiother efforts for their support. 

He was a man of highly estimable character, an 
excellent scholar, and used to tuition ; therefore Mr. 
Bennet, senior, felt that he could not be justified in 
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refufidng his brother's earnest entreaty to place his 
son with him. 

Harwood added, that he ha(| received several letters 
from his young friend, which were altogether satis-^ 
&ctory ; although he never £Edled to mention his regret 
that circumstances had compelled his removal from his 
highly-esteemed and beloved tutor, and from his dear 
and early friends. He said he was now one of the elder 
boys j and it seemed to him that it was not becoming 
in him to be as merry and full of frm as he used to be 
in play hours, with his own dear Page by his side. But 
then, his aunt, a woman of superior mind and attain- 
ments, had him with her a great deal ; and his two 
elder cousins, lady-like and accomplished girls, were 
,e,7 kind to him/a nd took pains toLften afd improve 
his manners, and to make him acquire that gentleness 
of deportment, which is too often neglected by men of 
studious habits. 

Bobert Lee, also, the other source of absurd annoyance 
to Clifton, no longer came to Mr. Eaymond*s, he having 
obtained regular employment with a carpenter who 
lived two miles off; and the time of the industrious 
lad was so fully occupied in going back and forwards, 
and attending to his mother when at home, that he 
had no leisure now to come and help the young gen- 
tlemen in their gardens. 

These two nuisances, as Clifton called them, being 
removed, he promised himself a degree of comfort and 
repose which he had not looked forward to. Btit he 
had yet to learn one of the hardest lessons in life j — 
one so hard, indeed, that many persons pass all their 
days without fully comprehending it. He did noc 
know that the unspeakable blessing of a quiet mind 
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rested with himself, and not on external objects. He 
had never reflected that, though he might be out of 
the reach of persons he disliked, and that though he 
might move from place to place in search of happiness, 
the peace he coveted had no other source than in his 
own breast ; and that, while he was under the domir 
nion of turbulent passions, change would produce no 
other effect than that of bringing forth a new variety 
of evils. Though a stranger to these truths, the young 
heir was destined soon to suffer a practical illustration 
of them j for a new vexation sprung up in a quarter 
whence he did not all expect it. 

Marshal], in whom wit and satire seemed almost 
inherent qualities, had been passing his last vacation in 
town, at the house of a literary man, where the first 
talent of the day used to assemble. Among them were 
two young men, whose sarcastic powers and brilliant 
irit so captivated his fancy and excited his admiration^ 
that he longed to shine in the same manner; and 
growing bold in the consciousness of the i)Ower he 
possessed, he suffered a few witty sayings to escape 
him, which being applauded, drew forth others still 
more pointed, and which were still more admired ; till 
at last, in the gaiety of his heart, he imagined he should 
one day fill the same enviable position as the young 
men whose example had stimulated him to exertion. 

The gentleman at whose house Marshall was visiting, 
though a sensible man, and no friend to the develop- 
ment of precocious talent of any kind, was so absorbed 
\n his own grave pursuits and conversations^ that the 
fiashes of wit and stings of satire proceeding from the 
more juvenile part of his guests passed unheeded by 
him ; and his young friend, therefore, returned to hia 
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tutor's without any salutary check having been imposed 
upon the exercise of his dangerous talent. 

Marshall was in high spirits, and, perfectly innocent 
of any intention to give pain, he lashed the foibles of 
his friends ; and, regardless of time or place, never let 
an opportunity pass of uttering any sarcasm or witty 
thought that might enter his head. Even Harwood, 
his bosom friend, was not spared ; but as he always 
preserved under these attacks the most unmoved de- 
meanour, the young wit, half smiling, half frowning; 
would confess that he could produce no effect, and it 
was a pity to waste his artillery on so dull a subject. 

Welby, when assailed, laughed, and endeavoured to 
parry his hits. Temple, with perfect good temper, str/ove 
hard, and sometimes succeeded, in paying him off in his 
own coin ; and Page held up his pencil, and bid him 
beware how he called forth his powers of retaliation. 

Bat with Clifton the case was widely different ; he 
. chafed and fretted under his fellow-pupil's attacks, while 
the colour mounted to his cheeks, and his eyes sparkled 
with displeasure. These signs of irritation, imfortu- 
nately, added a zest to Marshall's persecution ; besides 
which, his sallies were often so droll, that, with every 
wish to abstain from further irritating Clifton, the 
boys frequently could not resist a laugh at him. Edgar 
declared it was a great deal too bad to be thus made 
a butt of, and desired Marshall to let him alone ; but 
it was of no use ; Marshall ceased not to make his 
power felt among his companions, and chiefly by hira 
who could least endure it. 

" It is intolerable," exclaimed Clifton, one day to 
Harwood. " I neither can nor wiU bear to be thus 
persecuted by Marshall.'^ 
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" Why do you submit to it 1** inquired Harwood, 
gravely. 

"Whyl" repeated Clifton, his eyes opening wide 
'with surprise at what he considered a very strange 
question. " Why do I submit to it ?" 

" Yes," replied Harwood ; " why do you not put a 
stop to it,* if it annoys you 1 " 

"You know I cannot," said Clifton. 

" What, would you have me think your powers of 
mind inferior to Marshall's?" exclaimed Harwood; 
and, in a moment or two afterwards, he added, " You 
would do well to follow Temple's example, who does 
not suffer himself to be overpowered by a witty saying 
or pungent remark ; but exerts himself to say something 
in return, which will carry as much weight with it as 
the brilliant sally of which he has just been made the 
object. This morning, for instance, did you not remark 
how cleverly, by a few quiet words, he turned the laugh 
off himself on to Marshall V* 

m 

" I did. If I had been in Temple's place, I should 
have been exceedingly angry, and" 

"And would thus," interrupted Harwood, "have 
lost the power of command that would have enabled 
you to make an appropriate reply. Now, Temple 
answered in perfect good-humour ; and Marshall, who 
is as open-hearted as he is witty, joined heartily in the 
laugh at his own expense." 

" Yes, yes," said Clifton, impatiently, " that may be 
all vastly well for others ; but, I tell you, I cannot bear 
it : and if Mr. Raymond does not send Marshall away, 
I will go — I will write to my guardian, and tell him 
that he must send for me home." 

Harwood, who was cutting the leaves of a new book 
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he talked, suspended his employiDent, and fixed his 
eyes in astonishment on his companion. 

*^ Stare at me as you will," exclaimed Clifton, his 
excitement increasing every moment ; '* I am quite in 
earnest : I am irritated to madness by the fellow !" 

" You cannot be serious," said Harwood, in the calm 
yet kind tone he often employed when tfie"temper of 
his Mend was ruffled. 

'* Perfectly serious," replied Clifton, resolutely. 

" Perfectly serious," repeated Harwood, " that you 
will ask Mr. Baymond to send away Marshall, or, in 
case he refuses, tell your guardian you will not remain 
here?" 

"Just so," replied Clifton, doggedly. 

"And the reason to be assigned," said Harwood, 

doubtingly, "is ?" he paused ; but Clifton making 

no reply, he continued : " The reason to be assigned is 
that a fellow-pupil laughs and jokes with you." 

The cool manner in which Harwood said this made 
the colour mount to Clifton's cheeks. 

"I fear," said Harwood, "that the motive for so 
strange a step would be thought very inadequate. Our 
tutor would naturally inquire if your reasoning powers 
had deserted you ; and your guardian would doubt if 
so feeble a mind could ever sustain itself amid the 
jarring interests and strife of tongues to which a large 
landed proprietor must occasionally be exposed. Besides, 
the ridicule you would incur, and which would pro- 
bably follow you all the days of your life, would be far 
harder to bear than the most pointed of Marshall's 
witty sayings." 

" I am doomed to be persecuted," said Clifton, appa- 
rently regardless of his friend's judicious remarks. 
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" Yes," said Harwood, " BeDnet, and the poor lad, 
Robert Lee, and now Marshall, have all in turn proved 
tormentors.'* " 

" Are you getting sarcastic I Are you, too, turning 
against me?" said Clifton, and his voice faltered. 
- "No," said Harwood, energetically, "I am not 
against you. I feel towards you, I hope, as a true 
friend should do, and to prove it, you must listen to 
what I am going to say." 

Harwood, then, in an impressive yet kind manner, 
represented to him the folly and weakness of suffering 
himself to be thus moved by trifles ; and that as he 
could not remove the obstacles to his happiness, the 
best way was not to heed or suffer himself to be annoyed 
by them. He pointed out to him that wherever he 
went, or under whatever circumstances he might be 
placed, subjects for irritation would always arise ; that 
disturbers of his peace would spring up in every situa- 
tion ; and that there was no remedy, no preventive, for 
the evil, but to cultivate a calm, unruffled temper, and 
to be resolutely determined that things of no intrinsic 
importance should not move him to anger. 

" If," continued he, " you could remove, without any 
ridicule attaching to you, to another tutor's, and have 
another set of boys for your companions, you may 
depend upon it that a Bennet, or a Marshall, or a 
Robert Lee, would spring up to annoy you. Not in 
the same manner, probably, but in one equally disagree- 
able. Again you would wish to fly and seek for happi- 
ness by a removal from the disturbers of your peace, 
and again you would And yourself a prey to the same 
tormentors, varying perhaps in form and character, but 
precisely the same as to the effect produced upon you." 
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Clifton sighed heavily, and resting his arms on tho 
table before which he sat, buried his face in his 
hands. 

" You have often," said Harwood, in a softened tone 
of voice, "heard me speak of my mother. To her 
counsels I owe what in your kindness you call my even- 
ness of temper. I lay no claim to any merit on that 
score, and feel I am undeserving of the praise you have 
good-naturedly bestowed upon me; but through my 
dear mother's care, I escape much that is painful. She 
taught me from earliest childhood to esteem the bless- 
ings I possessed ; and when I was oppressed with any 
evil, to weigh against it the good that surrounded me ; 
and by constantly calling my attention to what was 
pleasing in my situation, she made me in a measure 
regardless of petty annoyances. In like manner, my 
dear Clifton, I would urge you to turn your attention 
to the advantages of your present situation, and to con- 
sider if you changed, whether in many points you might 
not chance to be a loser. You would be out of the 
reach of Marshall ; but" 

" But," interrupted Clifton, uncovering his face, and 
fixing his eyes full of tears on Harwood, " I should lose 
you. And are you not a friend outweighing fifty times 
the annoyances of a Marshall ? Oh ! I have been very 
foolish. You have made me ashamed of my weakness. 
I will not mind Marshall any more, I am resolved." 

"Bi'avo I" cried a voice from behind. It was Mar- 
shall's ; he had entered the room just as Clifton had 
declared he would not suffer himself to be any longer 
annoyed by him. 

" That is right," said the young wit. " I wonder why 
you ever were ai;inoyed by me. "With your powers of 
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mind, you should not suffer yourself to be overcome 
by any one. And now," continued he, good-naturedly 
drawing a chair towards the table, and sitting down 
beside him, " let me give you a little piece of advice. 
"Whenever you are in company with a fellow of my 
turn, who chooses to make you a butt for the shafts 
of his wit or folly, whichever you may please to term 
it, never show that you are annoyed. Laugh with 
him and at him, and if you can, pay him back in kind ; 
but never show that you are wounded. A smile robs 
the weapon of its bitterness ; but a sour grimace 
courts a repetition of the sting. There now, there is 
a sermon for you ! I am afraid it has taken all the 
life out of me. Harwood, too, is looking as grave as a 
judge ; I must go," continued he, rising, " and find 
some one to try my darts upon, in order to see if they 
have lost their point." 

" Stay where you are a minute or two, pray," said 
Harwood, laying his hand on his arm to detain him. 
" I want to speak with you ; I want to tell you that 
Clifton and I have been talking about your witty 
and satirical humour, and we wish to have a truce 
of it." 

" Do not say we^ exclaimed Clifton ; " it is only I 
who am so foolish." 

" No," said Harwood ; " it is not you alone. I am 
very much in earnest in desiring that Marshall would 
discontinue a practice which, while it too often annoys 
others, may, in the end, prove injurious to himself" 

<* What do you mean ? Explain yourself" said 
Marshall, pretending to look offended. 

" I think," replied Harwood, " by so constantly 
watching for an occasion to say a brilliant thing yoa 
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often overlook the opportunity of saying a wise one. 
You thus destroy the great charm of familiar conver- 
sation, namely, the free and unembarrassed interchange 
of ideas. Besides, people will learn to fear you, and 
perhaps shun your company, and that to one like you 
would be most painfuL" 

" I have had some such thoughts myself," said Mar- 
shall, " and I have occasionally wished that I could see 
things in a grave and rational manner, instead of seizing 
upon some point that lies open to ridicule, or affords 
opportunity for drollery." 

" I have been talking very gravely," said Harwood, 
while his countenance lit up with a kind smile, " and 
perhaps with too much authority ; but you know I 
only repeat what our tutor said the other day." 

"It is all quite true," said Marshall ; " but the thing 

is, what shall I do to cure myself of the habit? I" 

He suddenly stopped short in what he was saying, and 
assuming a mournful look, he exclaimed, " part with 
my wit and fun ; oh, it is a sad thought I" 

" Do not be uneasy," said Harwood, laughing, " there 
is no more risk of your losing your comic talent than 
there is that your eyes should change their colour, — all 
that is wanted is to bring it under control." 

"You do that already," said Marshall, addressing 
Harwood, " and Temple often beats me off the ground, 
and with my own weapons, too;" then, turning to 
Clifton, he said, " Why do you not rise up against me ? 
you can reason well ; you should bring your sense to 
bear against my nonsense." 

" Your attacks come so sharp and quick," said 
Clifton, " they are like flashes of lightning." 

''Thank you for the compliment^" said Marshall, 
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jumping up, and bowing low; *^bu£ you must not 
flatter me, or I shall never be cured.*' 

" I mean no flattery, that is certain," said Clifton, 
" for there is more to fear than admire in the light- 
ning to which I have compared you ;" and as he spoke, 
an angry flush crimsoned his cheeks at the recollection 
of what he had suflered. 

Marshall saw the change that came over him, and 
being thoroughly good-hearted, sought to restore him to 
complacency by sajring, "When I attack you, you should 
begin reasoning, as you know well how to do, and the 
laughers would become as grave — as grave as Harwood 
is looking now. Come, Harwood, have you thought of 
anything for my cure? I must have something to 
occupy my thoughts — something besides my lessons, — 
that will make me reflect seriously, — ^fill my mind so 
full, that there would be no room for nonsense !** 

'' I believe I have thought of what will answer the 
purpose," said Harwood. 

" Out with it, then, let us hear !" exclaimed Marshall. 

" I will tell you," said Harwood ; and he proceeded 
to state that his plan was to institute a debating society, 
to be subject to certain rules and regulations laid down 
by all the pupils, and submitted to their tutor for his 
approval or alteration. 

Marshall highly approved of the plan, and Clifton, 
who thought that here he should have an opportunity 
of shining, gladly acquiesced in it. The other boys were 
summoned to the consultation, and after an animated 
discussion, the rules and regulations were finally agreed 
upon, and having been submitted to Mi*. Haymond for 
advice, a day was fixed on for the first debate. 

A society in its infancy, whether con^ituted by men 
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Or t)oys, IS geneiully very imperfect ; but as time went 
on, the one in question greatly improved, and called 
fortli the energies of the young party composing it. A 
debate took place once a week, the subject being given 
out beforehand, in order that the arguments for and 
against might have due time for preparation. It so 
happened that Marshall and Clifton always chose 
opposite sides, and from the first Clifton had generally 
the best of the argument. On one memorable occasion, 
when Mr. Raymond had been invited to be present, he 
spoke so forcibly and well, that he fairly vanquished 
his opponent. In vain Marshall exerted himself to 
the utmost, — in vain he employed wit and ridicule to 
overthrow the reasonings of Clifton ; the conqueror of 
the hour stood forth boldly in defence of his opinions, 
and was greeted with the unanimous and loud applause 
of his companions, in which even Mr. Eaymond con- 
descended to join. 

These debates were an improvement to all the pupils, 
but they were of especial service to the two who were 
more particularly concerned in them. Clifton learned, 
by the success that attended him, to place more con- 
fidence in the powers of his mind, and he reflected that 
if he was capable of vanquishing an opponent in 
argument, he ought to bear without wincing, and treat 
with indiflerence, the sallies of wit and satire under 
which he had hitherto so often writhed. Marshall, on 
the other hand, was made aware of his own deficiency 
in more solid intellectual attainments. He perceived, 
with regret, that many precious months had been 
wasted in only attending to the surface of things, and 
that he had in a great measure lost the habit of look- 
ing deeply into matters. He was piqued, too^ that on« 

S 
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whom, whether justly or not, he had hitherto been 
accustomed to consider his inferior in mind, should 
obtain so great a mastery over him. The consequence 
was, that as soon as the subject for the ensuing week's 
debate was announced, he set himself to meditate on 
it, and every spare half-hour he was either reading or 
thinking, in order to fortify himself in the line of 
argument he meant to pursue. This constant appli- 
cation to serious subjects left no room for trifling, and 
'.e no longer strove to say smart and witty things. 
The angry feelings, too, which had subsisted on Clifton's 
part towards Marshall passed away ; for if the latter 
sometimes got the better of him in argument, he felt 
no annoya»ce, for, as he told Harwood, that was 
ground on* which he could fairly meet his opponent ; 
it was entirely different from encountering his satire. 

But this did not satisfy Harwood ; he wanted his 
friend to acquire that firm tone of mind which would 
enable him to bear immoved what was unpleasant to 
him in the conversation or talk of othera He desired 
to see him calm, and master of himself, instead of 
reddening up, or giving some sharp retort, or getting 
contentious, imagining that persons wished to offend 
him, and his pride taking the alarm at what was never 
meant to displease. This sensitiveness of the young 
heir was greatly owing to his mother having prevented 
as much as possible his meeting with contradiction, 
and always taking his part whenever any one blamed 
him. Her injudicious kindness was a bad preparation 
for mixing in the world. 

Hai'wood felt anxious that the benefit arising from 
these debates should prove permanent, by giving sta- 
bility to Edgar's mind ; and as regarded Marshal]^ h« 
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Was pleased to perceive how earnestly he applied him- 
self to the studies which were conducive to success in 
this new plan for mental improvement. 

Marshall was a clever youth, and diligence such as 
his was sure to bring a reward, and in process of time 
he became equal to Clifton in argument. Clifbon was 
stimulated to fresh exertion ; and Mr. Kaymond, who 
was sometimes present at the debates, said they both 
bid fair to be good orators. 

But, the difficult task achieved of equalling Clifton, 
Marshall grew comparatively easy and careless, and his 
propensity for the ludicrous began again to break forth, 
and again Clifton became subject to the satire of his 
fellow- pupiL 

Harwood hoped that Clifton would take in good part 
the raillery of Marshall, and suffer his sportive humour 
to pass off without being offended by it ; but this did 
not prove to be the case. It is true that he did not 
mind it so much as at first ; still, it was evident that 
he was much discomforted, and the repose which he 
had lately enjoyed was greatly disturbed. Harwood 
reasoned with him, and Temple and "Welby ventured to 
suggest that it would be wiser not to attach so much 
importance to what was really of no consequence ; but 
what served most effectually to cure him of his folly was 
an observation of the young boy Page. 

** I would not/' said he one day, when Clifton had 
been showing a good deal of absurd irritation at one of 
Marshall's sarcastic remarks, — " I would not for a great 
deal value myself at so low a mark as Clifton does, 
suffering himself to be quite altered and deranged from 
the speaking of a few words by a schoolfellow. For 
myself," added he lookins: at Marshall, ^ I mind him 
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no moi*e than I should a king's jester or buffoon, such 
as we read of in histoiy." 

"I am very much obliged to you, Master Page,** 
exclaimed Marshall, running up to him, and playfully 
shaking him by the shoulders, " for the high estimation 
in which you hold me, — ^you shall have cause to remem- 
ber it, I promise you ; my shafts shall be fresh pointed, 
and all levelled at you till you speak more respectfully 
of my powers." 

" Oh ! in mercy do not do that," cried Page. " I own 
that your wit is keen, and your satire biting ; still I 
say that, attack me as you will, you shall not see me 
sink under it ; I will always stand out, the same brave 

Page." 

"Well said !" exclaimed Harwood ; and the other 
boys joined their voices in approbation of Page's 
spirited remarks, which he fully acted up to." 

The words and example of this boy, who was now 
the youngest of the pupils, produced a good effect upon 
Clifton ; he really was ashamed of the irritation he had 
hitherto shown, and he felt the remarks of one so much 
younger than himself as a reproo£ bv whicl) ho resolved 
to profit. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

** To think rightly, is of knowledge ; to speak fluently, is of 
nature ; 
To read with profit, is of care ; hut to write aptly, is of 
practice." 

TupPEB*s Proverbial PhUotophy, 

" A letter timely writ^ is a rivet to the chain of affection." 

Ibid. 

Before leaving home, Cliflon had obtained a promise 
from his sister Maria that she would write to him ; and 
the young heir had been returned to Comlea a veiy 
short time, before he began to look out for the letter. 
A week, a fortnight, three weeks passed, and none 
came. He grew impatient ; and at last warmly ex- 
pressed his displeasure to Harwood, to whom he had, 
on his arrival, spoken with great satisfaction of his 
sister's intention to write to him. 

Harwood reminded his impatient friend that he had 
already received several letters from Mrs. Clifton, in 
all of which she had spoken of her daughter's being 
unwell. But this did not satisfy him ; he could not 
imagine but that Maria might contrive to write to 
him if she chose. All the pupils who had sisters had 
received letters from them, which appeared to afford 
much amusement and subject for conversation. Temple 
especially, the morning of Clifton's outbreak on the 
subject, had received a long letter, closely written, 
from his sister, which he read with great apparent 
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Interest, and then sat meditating a long while upon ii^ 
and at last called Harwood up to communicate a part 
of its contents, which gave rise to a consultation which 
lasted for some time. 

Clifton turned away displeased and envious, and 
taking up a book, tried to divert hi^ thoughts by read- 
ing, but words that occasionally fell from the two youths 
in conference distracted his attention. He gathered 
from them that the poor relation, who has been before 
mentioned, was, through means used by the brother and 
sister, about to be established in a situation that would 
allow him to live in ease and comfort. It appeared 
that Miss Temple had seconded the wishes of her 
brother to aid their relation, by putting at his disposal 
the chief part of her pocket-money during the two or 
three last years, and that latterly she had acted under 
his direction, in making constant application to an 
influential yet morose connection of the family, who 
had it in his power, but wanted the will, to assist the 
poor man. Some little difficulty had arisen in arrang- 
ing a part of the business, and Miss Temple had 
written to consult her brother ; and he had sum- 
moned Harwood to give his opinion; and the two 
talked together, till they hit upon an expedient for 
satisfactorily arranging the matter. 

As Clifton listened, his feelings became much excited. 

** What," exclaimed he to himself, " Temple's sister 
has parted for a long time with the chief part of 
her pocket-money, to please her brother; and mine 
will not even exert herself to write a few lines to 
please me I ** 

But as he continued to listen, his anger died away, 
for he gathered from th^ conversation that Temple was 
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a most kind brother, and had always conducted him- 
self towards his sister in a way to secure her warmest 
affection, as was evinced by her anxiety to do all in 
her power to please him. 

" And what," again thought Clifton, " has been my 
conduct to my sister 1 Not such as could win her 
love, I now see and regret. On the contrary, I must 
have made her dislike me; and I do not wonder that 
she will not write." 

In a few days, however, the wished-for letter arrived, 
and Clifton felt reproached for all the unkind things 
he had said and thought about his sister.. 

Maria had been attacked with a severe illness, just 
after Clifbon left home ; but she had begged her mamma 
to make light of it in her letters to her brother, as she 
feared he might be alarmed, if he knew the whole 
truth ; and directly she was well enough to leave her 
sick-bed she began a letter to him, and continued it 
at intervals, till she had filled a large sheet of paper, 
which she dispatched, at the same time expressing her 
regret that so long a period had elapsed before she was 
able to keep her promise. 

Clifton was amused and interested with all his 
sister told him ; and he went in search of Harwood, to 
impart to him his satisfaction, 'and to make him 
acquainted with the contents of his letter. 

" Is it not charmingly written ? " exclaimed he, as 
he finished the perusal of it, to his friend. 

Harwood replied, that it was just the sort of letter 
to please a brother. 

These words of Harwood's correctly defined the 
letter. It contained no well-turned periods, nor fine 
writing of any description ; but it was exactly suited 
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to give satisfaction to an absent member of a family. 
It was a sort of journal of all that had happened since 
Clifton left home ; for though Maria herself had taken 
but little part in what had gone forward, she had heard 
from her sister and cousin a variety. of details, and 
many little interesting events and anecdotes concerning 
people and things, which she knew her brother would 
like to hear about ; and she gave a minute account of 
the state, flourishing or otherwise, of Edgar's pets, and 
the rest of the live stock. A postscript was added to 
the letter, stating that news had just been received 
that Clifton's former tutor had succeeded in obtaining 
another situation. " That he has been so soon suc- 
cessful," said Maria, " is, I dare say, in a great measure 
owing to your writing that letter for him. I am 
very glad you did write it ; and so, I am sure, you 
will be." 

How much pleasure a letter can give, and yet how 
unwilling persons often are to take the trouble of 
writing, so as to interest their correspondents ! With 
some there is disinclination to write at all ; and with 
others there is a difficulty about the manner of 
writing ; they declare that they can think of nothing 
to say — they have nothing to tell ; and frequently 
some will exclaim, that they hate writing letters. 
With regard to these last, their expressions ought to 
be interpreted into, — 

" I am so selfish, that I will not make the exertion 
that is necessary to enable me to write." 

As regards the others, those who have nothing to 
write about, let them detail simply and naturally the 
events that interest themselves ; and however trifling 
these may seem to be, if they ar^ only narrated in the 
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manner recommended, they will not fail to interest the 
reader. The great bar to an amusing letter is the idea 
that there must be something important to relate, or 
it will not be worth sending. 

Clifton was one of those who could not bear writing 
letters. He never wrote home, except when he wanted 
something, notwithstanding his kind mother begged 
him to write frequently, and said it would be the 
greatest pleasure to hear often from him. And now 
his sister's letter, which had afforded him so much 
gratification, and which he had so anxiously expected, 
was suffered to remain in his desk without his answer- 
ing it, although she had expressed a strong wish to 
hear from him soon, and had requested that she might 
be told the correct title of a book which Mr. Eaymond 
had advised her to read. Harwood often reminded 
Clifton that he ought to write to his sister ; but he 
constantly put it off, making a variety of excuses 
about having something else bo do, or being just then 
very busy, or more frequently that he had nothing 
to say. 

To one so right-minded as Harwood, these fiivoloufc 
excuses appeared very wrong ; and he did not hesitate 
to tell Clifton so, while he continued to urge him to 
write. At last, he made his reluctant friend begin a 
letter. The boys had an unexpected holiday, owing to 
the uncle of one of them, who had come to Comlea, 
requesting the boon for them of Mr. Raymond before 
he left the town, 

" Now," said Harwood, when the news of a holiday 
was announced, " now you will have an excellent 
opportunity for writing to your sister. Temple ia 
going to be employed in the same way," 
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" Not to-day," replied Clifton ; " I cannot write 
to-day ; I have so many things to do. Besides, I must 
practise cricket against Saturday : you forget that." 

" Oh, no," said Harwood, " I do not forget. But 
there will be no cricket till the afternoon. You cannot 
play alone, you know." 

** I know that very well," said Clifton, endeavouring 
to move away from his friend. " For the present I 
have something important to do ; do not stop me." 

" You cannot," replied Harwood, earnestly, " have 
anything to do of so much consequence as writing 
to your sister : it is a debt you have long owed her. 
It is unkind — I really must say so — not to comply 
with her request of answering her letter." 

" I shall answer it some day or other," said Clifton. 

" But why not now ? " asked Harwood. " You have 
already delayed much too long." 

" I wish you would not teaze me so about this 
letter," said Cliffcon, angrily; but seeing Harwood's 
eyes fixed on him reproachfully, he added, " I have 
nothing to write about — I have nothing to say." 

At this moment Temple, who had already begun his 
letter, looked up and smiled, a pleasant thought striking 
him. Clifbon, not knowing the cause of the smile, 
imagined that Temple was laughing at him, and, 
feeling ashamed, said, — 

" Well, if you will go and ask Mr. Eaymond the 
title of the book Maria wants to learn, I will write." 

Harwood gladly complied with this request, and 
soon returned with the necessary information. He 
found Clifton seated before his desk, on which lay a 
sheet of paper, with the words, " Dear sister," writtea 
on it i but no farther progress made. 
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" I do not know what to write about — I declare I 
do not,** exclaimed he, as Harwood approached. " I 
never wrote to my sister before ; and I cannot get on." 

Harwood drew a seat towards his friend, and kindly 
sitting down beside him, said,— 

" Why do you make a simple business a matter of 
such difficulty 1 You declare you do not know what 
to say. Now, for one who has so much good sense, 
it strikes me that that is a very strange observa- 
tion. Where is your sister's letter 1 Take it out, and 
look at it. Perhaps it will help you to a beginning ; 
the want of which is, perhaps, the great impediment 
to your writing." 

Clifton took the letter from his desk, and laying it 
open before him, said, " Here it is ; and a long time it 
must have taken the poor girl to write ; but it amused 
me very much." 

" There 1 " exclaimed Harwood ; " there is a begin- 
ning for you at once ; write down what you have just 
said ; you cannot do better." 

Clifton looked up at Harwood, to see if he was in 
earnest. 

"If you," said Harwood, "had taken the pains 
to write such a long letter to your sister, would 
yon not be gratified to hear that it had given her 
pleasure 1 " 

" Certainly," replied Clifton. 

" Then the easiest and most natural thing you can do 
is to tell her so. Besides, you remarked upon the time 
it must have taken up, which would lead you to thank 
her for occupying herself so long for your gratification. 
Her illness, too " 

" Her illness," inteiT7ipted Clifton. " Oh 1 yes ; how 
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stupid in me not to have thought of that ; and I really 
was very sorry about it." 

" No doubt you were ; and you will tell her so." 

" Yes, the first thing I say," replied Clifton ; aiid 
taking uj) his pen, he wrote rapidly all that it had been 
agreed he should say. 

" It is not amiss," said he, as he read what he had 
wi'itten to his friend. " I thought that it would all 
have appeared very trifling ; but it ioes not." 

" That is the common mistake," said Harwood ; " and 
with us boys, especially, it is a long time before we 
learn to write easily and naturally. Another great 
fault with us, too, is that when we know a thing our- 
selves we rest satisfied, and do not think it worth while 
to impart that knowledge to others. It is a species of 
selfishness, which, I am sorry to say, is too common, 
and is apt, I am told, to grow up and continue with us 
when we are men." 

" At any rate, I have done well to-day," said Clifton, 
thrusting his letter into his desk, and locking it. Thb 
motion was so rapid, that Harwood had not time to 
stop him ; and while he was remonstrating with him 
upon not continuing his letter, he had risen, and was 
walking away from his seat. 

" No, no, I cannot write any more to-day. I have 
done quite enough. Come, let us go into the play- 
ground." 

Harwood felt it was useless to urge the matter an^ 
further then ; but on the morrow he endeavoured to 
prevail on Clifton to finish his letter, but he expressed 
the same disinclination to write as ever, and showed so 
much impatience at Harwood's interfeiing, as he called 
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It, that the latter, though unwilling to give up hia 
point, ceased to speak on the subject. 

It was on a Monday that Clifton's letter was begun, 
and on the following Saturday it still lay in his desk in 
the same unfinished state. Saturday was always a half- 
holiday j and Harwood hoped that Clifton would re- 
member his debt to his sister, and finish his letter. 
But his head was full of a game of cricket, which, with 
one or two visiters, was going to be played on the 
common. All the boys were interested about it, and 
impatient for the hour to arrive when it was to 
begin. 

It still wanted half an hour to the time, yet the 
pupils assembled in the study to be ready when Mr. 
Raymond joined them. No one seemed inclined for 
employment except Temple, who began writing dili- 
gently. 

" What can you be wanting to write just now ?" 
exclaimed Clifton, in a tone of surprise. 

" I am writing to my sister," replied Temple, " who 
requested mo to answer by return of post a letter I 
received from her this morning." 

" Oh ! to-morrow will do just as well," said CJiflon. 

" What, when she has asked me to write to-day ! " 
exclaimed Temple, looking full at Clifton, with an ex- 
pression of surprise slightly mixed with contempt ; for 
he was well aware of the fruitless efforts Harwood had 
made to induce the negligent youth to reply to the 
letter his sister had sent him long ago. 

Harwood, Welby, and Marshall, who had been talk- 
ing and laughing, suddenly became silent. Clifton 
looked towards Harwood, but, as he met his eye, Har- 
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wood turned round and walked away from the part of 
the room where he was standino:. 

Clifton felt this silent reproach keenly. He had, for 
some time past, had uncomfortable misgivings that 
Harwood had abandoned him to his own wilfulness, 
and he now felt convinced that this was the case. At 
that moment he would have made almost any sacrifice 
to recover his good opinion ; and the thought glanced 
quick as lightning through his mind what he could do 
to attain this end, and nothing appeared to him more 
likely than to go on with the letter, his perverseness 
about which he was aware had caused the estrangement 
which distressed him. He drew it forth, and ai-ranged 
himself to write. Harwood saw the effort, and went 
up to him. 

" Do not give me up," exclaimed Clifton ; " and I 
will indeed endeavour to do what I ought." 

Harwood smiled good-naturedly on his Mend ; and 
Clifton, reassured, said, " You see I am going to write, 
but there is the old story, I do not know what to say." 

" Write about what is uppermost in your mind just 
now," said Harwood. 

" That would be cricket," replied Clifton ; " or," con- 
tinued he, in a somewhat hesitating manner, <' at least, 
it was five minutes ago ; since then I feared you ^ 

" Oh, I mean cricket," said Harwood, interrupting 
him, for he wished to spare his friend an allusion to 
the painful thoughts he was aware had just crossed his 
mind. 

" Cricket," exclaimed Clifton, in surprise. " Write 
to a girl about cricket ; you cannot be serious." 

"Perfectly so, I assure you," answered Harwood. 
'^ I know many ladies who are well pleased to look on 
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Hrhile that game is played ; and were it not so, your 
Bister would be interested about what interests you." 

" Well, I will tell her about who is going to play, 
and on which side I am to be. And then what shall 
I say next ?" 

" You have never mentioned our debates," replied 
Harwood. 

" That is such stale news," old Clifton. 

"To whom?" said Harwood, looking rather archly 
at his friend. " The novelty of the thing has passed 
away with you ; but I am certain your sister has never 
been told anything about a matter which has been of 
great importance among us. She knows nothing of 
how much you were annoyed by Marshall soon after 
your return ; nor of the important conquest you have 
made over yourself in ceasing to show vexation and 
irritation whenever he made you the object of hie 
satire. And there is another thing ; I do not think 
she has heard that Bennet has left us ^" 

" No," interrupted Clifton ; " nor that Robert Leo 
never comes here. I should have told Maria all these 
particulars if I had written to her soon after I came ; 
but now ^\ Clifton paused. 

" But now," continued Harwood, taking up the un- 
finished sentence, " they will interest her as much as 
if she had heard them at first : it is only because you 
are familiar with these events yourself that they appear 
of little consequence to relate." 

" It is so, I dare say," said Clifton ; "for when I first 
returned, I often wished Maria knew that the two boys 
I had told her so much about were not here." 

" T le best plan for the fixture will be," said Harwood, 
"to write down immediately anything that strikes 
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you. By that means your letter will be more spiiited, 
and tLe labour of writing lessened. Only a few lines 
written every day will soon grow to a tolerably long 
letter ; you will find it an excellent plan till you have 
attained a facility in letter- writing." 

" I wilLtake yo\:r advice," said Clifton ; ''and when 
my sister has answered this letter, which I am going to 
send, I will begin my reply immediately. Thank you 
for your assistance ; now leave me. Mr. Raymond is 
calling the boys to go ; I will follow you when I have 
done my letter." 

Clifton kept his word, and did not stir till he had 
given his sister a very fair account of the debating 
society, its origin, and consequencey ; and acquainted 
her with the fact of Bennet having left Cornlea, and 
that he now never saw Ex)bert Lee, whos^ presence was 
hateful to him. Having finished, enclosed, and directed 
his letter, he gave it to the servant who was waiting to 
carry it with Temple's to the post. Clifton felt at that 
moment as if a load had been taken off his mind. 

How much better would it have been had he done 
the right thing at once ! 

In all the concerns of life how constant is the practice 
of putting off from day to day what duty calls \ipon us 
to perform immediately. And in the one great object 
of existence how thoughtless and careless we are ! Hour 
after hour, day after day, we postpone the great work 
for which alone we are here ! We think that to-morrow 
will be time enough to begin ; but who in this uncertain 
life can tell what the morrow shall bring forth 1 Who 
knows if he shall live to see another day 1 

Begin at once the all-important work. I^ow is the 
time» 
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OHAPTER XXI 

^ Flash'd with his rays beneath the noontide sun^ 
In rival bands, between the wickets run, 
Drive o'er the sward the ball with active force, 
Or chase with nimble feet its rapid course." — ^Btbov. 

"Blest with a taste exact, yet unconfin'd ; 
A knowledge both of books and human kind ; 
Gen*rous converse ; a soul exempt from pride ; 
And love to praise, with reason on his side.*' — PoFB. 

" A thorough devotion of the whole being to the Lord is what 
we need, and what alone makes the Christian shine bright: how 
much of the instability of the double-mindetl man appears in most 
of us."— Rev. H. W. Fox. 

With a light heart and gay step Clifton bent his way 
to the common, but as he drew near the cricket-ground 
a sight met his view that destroyed all his pleasure. 
Robert Lee, the object of his absurd and inveterate 
prejudice, was one of the players. The master of this 
respectable youth had given him a holiday ; and with 
Mr. Kaym'ind's consent, and to the satisfaction of the 
other boys, he was there to assist at the cricket. With 
downcast eyes, and an altered mien, Clifton was slowly- 
making his way towards his own side, when a sharp 
cry arrested his steps, and on looking round he saw 
Robert Lee close beside him on the ground ; a random 
player had struck him violently with the ball, and his 
foot slipping at the moment, he had fallen. 

A feeling of humanity caused Clifton to run forward 
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and assist him to rise, but on coming up he found him 
lying insensible, with his face turned downwards in one 
of those little clay pools frequent on commons. Clifton 
instantly raised his head, and had just cleared away 
the clay from his mouth and nostrils, which impeded 
his breathing, when several of the party arrived at the 
spot, among the first of whom were Mr. Raymond and 
Harwood. 

The poor youth appeared to have sustained serioua 
injury, for there was a frightful gash on his forehead, 
and it seemed as though his shoulder was dislocated. 
There was an immediate cry for a surgeon, and Clifton 
volunteered to run for one, which, as he was very swift 
of foot, Mr. Raymond consented he should do. 

The medical man whose assistance Clifton went to 
seek was at home, and was soon on the spot beside the 
sufierer, whom he had conveyed to his mother's cottage, 
where he replaced his shoulder, which was indeed dis- 
located, and dressed the wound in his head, which he 
pronounced to be severe, but, he trusted, not dan- 
gerous. 

Mr. Eaymond, with his pupils, accompanied Robert 
to the cottcCge to render any assistance that might be 
wanted, and afterwards remained to offer such conso- 
lation as was in their power to the poor mother, whose 
fright and grief at this accident of her son will be 
easily imagined. Mr. Eaymond also desired that she 
would send to his house for anything that was needed 
for the support and comfort of the sufferer. 

On their return Mr. Eaymond made some suitable 
remarks upon the uncertainty of human pleasures, and 
the liability of even the strongest and the healthiest to 
be cut short in the midst of enjoyment. His reflections 
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were felt in full force by his pupils, who were much 
impressed with the sad accident that had just happened. 

Clifton's conduct in the affair had not escaped the 
notice of his tutor, and his alacrity in rendering judi- 
cious and prompt assistance was rewarded by some 
juatly merited encomiums. 

A few days after this event Harwood came into the 
study looking very grave, and informed his fellow- 
pupils that Mrs. Lee had just been to let their tutor 
know that she was very much alarmed about her son, 
as fever had come on, and he was seriously ilL Harwood 
had visited Eobert every day since his accident, but 
none of the other pupils had been allowed to go, as the 
medical man had desired that he might be kept quiet. 
An exception would have been made with regard to 
Clifton had he. expressed a wish to visit one to whom 
he had rendered such essential service, but he had con- 
tented himself with hearing the daily report, beyond 
which he had shown no farther interest. 

" I cannot think how it is," said Harwood to Clifton 
the evening of the same day, when he was alone with 
him, " that you have never been to see poor Bobert 
since his accident." 

This unexpected remark took Clifton by surprise j 
he did not know what answer to make, and turned aside 
to hide the conscious blush that crimsoned his cheeks. 

Harwood was not aware of the emotion his remark 
had given rise to, and he repeated it, adding, "You 
were so kind at first : I should have thought you would 
wish, to visit him. Ask leave to go to-morrow." 

" Thank you for the hint," said Clifton, drily ; " but 
I have something else to do besides turning nurse." 

** You need not turn nurse," replied Harwood, " but 
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I think you ought to go and pay the puor boy a visifc ; 
it would show" 

Harwood was here interrupted by the entrance of 
the other pupils, and the conversation dropped. 

Mr. Eaymond was in the habit of frequently enlarg- 
ing upon some point of Christian duty when his pupils 
were assembled round him of an evening before prayers. 
The subject chosen had generally a reference to some 
passing event, which gave additional interest to his 
remarks, which were always made in a clear and forcible 
manner, at the same time that he took care not to ex- 
haust the attention of his hearers by speaking too long. 
On the evening in question he chose for his theme the 
duty of visiting the sick, which he represented to be of 
such paramount importance, and enforced the necessity 
of it in such forcible language, that Clifton as he 
listened felt piicked in his conscience at the thought 
of the neglect he had shown towards one who seemed 
to have a particular claim on his attention. 

Mr. Eaymond was aware of the prejudice Clifton 
entertained towards Robert Lee ; but in this case, as 
in all others where he had to combat those faults of hii* 
pupil which were attributable to his erroneous educa- 
tion, he took gentle means to effect a cure, trusting 
that they would be more effectual than harshness. In 
accordance with this plan, he made no severe remark 
upon Clifton's not having visited young Lee, but when 
he parted with him for the night, be said, 

" The accounts we have heard of Robert to-day have 
been very unfavourable ; I trust to-morrow may bring 
us better news. If so, you shall go and pay him a 
visit, and see if he wants anything I can have the grati- 
fication of sending him ; you must continue the good 
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work you began, by paying some attention to his pre- 
sent state. You did him an essential service at the 
time of his accident, but you must follow it up by little 
acts of kindness." 

Great services towards our fellow-creatures it does 

^not often fall to the lot of many to perform, but small 

acts of pity and tenderness are daily in the power of 

all to offer, and on these greatly depend the comfort 

and pleasure of our existence, 

Clifton, whose feelings had been moved by his tutor'a 
observations on the duty of visiting the sick, made no 
objection to this proposal ; on the contrary, he readily 
acceded to it, and answered cheerfully that he would 
go and see Bobert Lee. But when the morrow came, 
and the effect of Mr. Raymond's words was lessened 
by several hours having passed, Clifton began to regret 
his ready acquiescence, and to consider if he could not 
have made some sufficient excuse for declining to visit 
the sick youth. He had conceived a strong aversion 
to him, which continued notwithstanding his sister's 
opinion of the matter ; indeed, he had forgotten all she 
had said, and he could not divest himself of his erroneous 
notion that both Robert and his mother had been rude 
to him ; besides which, the sight of these j)ersons 
brought back to his memory circumstances that ho 
would willingly have banished for ever from his mind. 
With such thoughts, the idea of going to Mrs. Lee's 
cottage was very disagreeable, and when, after dinner, 
Mr. Raymond said Robert was a little better, and bid 
Clifton go and see him, he rose reluctantly to obey, and 
Bet off on his eri-and with feelings rankling in his mind 
that were ill calculated to make him perform this duty 
In a satisfactory manner either to him^lf or others. 
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Moreover, he was not certain that the heir of Abbey- 
lands was not placing himself in a degrading position 
by going to visit a cottage boy, one who was not even 
on his own estates, and having to make inquiries as to 
his requiring broth or jelly. 

Arrived at Mrs. Lee's humble dwelling, he gave . 
several loud raps with his stick on the door. The pooJ 
widow, who had just had the satisfaction of seeing her 
son sink into a gentle sleep, the first he had enjoyed 
for a long time, hastened forward to prevent a repeti- 
tion of the rude summons, her finger raised to indicate 
silence, and the word " Hush ! " breathing from her 
lips as she opened the door, when, to her surprise, she 
saw standing before her one of Mr. Raymond's young 
gentlemen. In a moment she recognised Cliffcon, who 
had afforded such prompt and useful assistance to 
Robert at the time of his accident. She courtesied 
respectfully, thanking him for coming to inquire after 
her son, and was proceeding to tell him that Robert 
had just fallen into a sleep, which she hoped would be 
productive of the happiest results, when Edgar brushed 
by her, and entered an adjoining room, where the sick 
youth lay extended on his bed. The noise had 
awakened him ; and in a feeble voice he said, — 

« Who is there ? " 

" Do you want anything 1 " said Clifton, without 
lowering his voice. 

Robert raised his eyes to the speaker, and, in a 
I'estless, flurried manner, answered, — 

« No, thank you." 

" Mr. Raymond told me to ask you," said Clifton. 

** Mr. Rajnnond is very kind," said Mrs. Lee, who 
was agitated and distressed at this most inopportune 
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Tisit, and earnestly desired to get the young gentleman 
out of the way. " Mr. Kaymond is most kind to 
my poor boy ; but all he wants just now is a little 
sleep." 

" Yery well ; then I will be off," said Clifton ; and, 
turning on his heel, he left the cottage. 

It would seem, from this manner of conducting him- 
self, that Clifton evinced hardness of heart ; but this 
was not the case ; for, to do him justice, it must be 
stated that when he saw Kobert, lately in such high 
health and spirits, stretched on his sick-bed, he felt 
much concerned; but his apparent roughness was 
owing to his sympathies never having been called 
forth, and to his not having been instructed to use that 
gentleness of manner and kindness of speech which are 
80 soothing to those who are suffering from illness, and 
which often cheer and console the sorrowing relatives, 
When wearied with anxious watching. 

The morning following Clifton's visit, word was 
brought that Kobert Lee was again not so well ; and 
nothing more was said about Clifton's going to see him 
for two or three days. At the end of that time, Mr. 
E^ymond reminded his pupil of the sick youth ; and 
sent him again on an errand of charity. Had Mr. Kay- 
mond been aware of the manner in which the duty was 
performed, he would assuredly have spoken to his pupil 
on the subject, and have enforced the necessity of a kind 
and gentle demeanour. But he was unacquainted with 
it j and Clifton's behaviour on his second visit was in 
no way different from what it had been on the first. 
He announced his arrival by the same noisy rapping 
at the door, his words were uttered in the same loud 
voice, and his questions respecting the health and 
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wants of the sufferer were put in the same abrupt 
form, 

Bobert Lee's was a long, lingering illness ; and Clifton 
repeated his visits from time to time. He had become 
convinced that it was a duty to visit the sick, and he 
persevered in the case of this youth ; but though he had 
learned to think that he was performing a duty, he was 
much surprised, and his pride wounded, on finding that 
his visits seemed a matter of so little importance to 
Mrs. Lee, for she did not seem at all impressed with the 
condescension he displayed in coming to her humble 
dwelling, neither did she seem pleased to see him ; — 
indeed, so insensible was she to the honour of his 
visits, that it appeared to him that she gave a kinder 
welcome to any of her poor neighbours who chanced 
to call while he was there. 

One afternoon, his loud knock not being responded 
to as promptly as usual, he impatiently repeated it with 
increased force, and on entering the house, in answer 
to a faint " Come in," he saw Mrs. Lee sitting in an 
arm-chair, exhausted with fatigue, and unable to rise. 

" Will you be so kind, sir," said she, addressing 
Clifton, " as to take Robert some water. He has been 
calling for it ; and I have been seized with faintness, 
and giddiness in my head, and cannot give my poor 
boy what he wants." 

Clifton showed no unwillingness to do as he was 
asked ; and replied, — 

" Give me the water, and I will take it to him." 

" Will you," said Mrs. Lee, " have the goodness to 
take it out of the pail yonder 1 " 

Clifton went up to the pail j but so little did he under- 
stand the right way of being useful in a sick house, that 
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he ronsed the poor widow, whose head had sunk back on 
her chair, to tell him how he must get it out ; and when 
she murmured the word glass, or cup, he asked where 
he should find one, instead of looking round, or opening 
the closet door to seek himself for the article ; and when 
at hist he found where the drinking vessels were kept, 
he heedlessly made choice of a mug that had been used 
for beer. This he filled, and carrying it into Robert's 
room, set it down in a bhair beside his bed. He then 
inquired, as usual, how he did, and whether he wanted 
anything j and was passing along the outer room, with 
the intention of returning home, when a soft rap with 
the knuckles on the door announced a visiter, and he 
stepped aside, to let the new-comer pass in. 

The visiter was a woman past the prime of life, with 
coarse features, and exceedingly mean attire. She 
looked stoufc and strong, but so gentle was her tread, 
that she was in the middle of the room before Mrs. Lee 
was aware of her presence ; but as soon as she dis- 
covered her, her face brightened up with a smile of 
lively pleasure, and a faint tinge of colour flitted over 
her wan cheeks, as she exclaimed, — 

" Oh ! neighbour Adey, is that you 1 I did not 
know you were come back. When did you return ?" 

" This morning, early. Farmer Brown kindly brought 
me to the second milestone, on the road home. 

"And poor Bates, whom you went to assist in 
nursing 1 " inquired Mrs. Lee. 

" He is gone to a better place," replied Mrs. Adey, 
lowering her voice : " his suflerings ended last night. 
How is Robert r 

" Not worse, I trust," answered Mrs. Lee ; " but 
•till very ilL" 
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" And so are you, — poor thing ! " said Mrs. Adej, in 
a tone of voice so kind and so full of pity, that it 
vibrated on Clifton's heart. " Come, you must lie 
down. You may take a little rest, as your boy is not 
worse. Now, let me lay you on your bed, and then I 
will see to him." 

As she spoke, Mrs. Adey took from her pocket a clean 
though coarse apron, and, unrolling it, ti(ki it round her 
waist. She then assisted Mrs. Lee to rise j but the 
widow was so weakened and exhausted by her long 
and unceasing attendance on her son, that no sooner 
did she stand up, than she reeled and fell back into 
her chair. 

" Poor soul ! she is quite worn out," said Mrs. Adey, 
tenderly passing her arm round her waist. " She must 
be laid on her bed; that will revive her." Then 
addressing Clifton, she continued, " If you, young 
gentleman, will take her feet, I will support the rest 
of her person ; -and between us we can carry her up 
stairs." 

The thought of resisting this call upon his humanity 
never for a moment crossed Clifton's mind, and he sub- 
mitted himself to the direction of Mrs. Adey with the 
docility of a young child ; notwithstanding, he per- 
formed his part very awkwardly ; and when they liad 
just ascended the stairs, he pushed on so fast, that he 
nearly threw down the good woman and her charge. 

" Gently, gently," cried out Mrs. Adey j " we shall 
hurt our poo£ neighbour." Then thinking that she had. 
perhaps, spoken too hastily to the young gentleman, she 
added, with a smile so kind, that it rendered her ordi- 
nary features almost beautiful, " A good heart ; but not 
much used to attend upon sick people." 
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When Mrs. Lee was laid upon her bed she began to 
revive, and soon said she was well enough to be left, 
upon which Mrs. Adey said she would go down to 
Robert. Clifton, at her request, had preceded her, to 
tell the sick youth that she was coming to him directly ; 
aud a minute or two after she entered his room, where 
Clifton continued to linger, though scarcely conscious 
of a motive for so doing. 

As before, Mrs. Adey's movements were so gentle, 
that it was not till she spoke that Kobei*t was aware of 
her being by his bedside ; but as soon as he knew she 
was there, the same bright smile that had flitted across 
his mother's face gladdened his sick and pain-worn 
countenance, and he made an effort to put out his 
emaciated hand, which was gently clasped in hers, 
while she said in a feeling yet encouraging tone of 
voice, — 

" You are better, a little better, I think, than when 
I saw you last." In a moment after she said, " You 
want water ;" and taking up the mug brought by 
Clifton, she directly detected that it had contained beer, 
and, gliding out of the room, almost immediately 
returned with a bright, clean glass of pure water, which 
she placed on the chair, while, with the greatest care 
not to hurt the injured shoulder, she raised Robert's 
head, so that he could drink as she held the glass to 
his lips, saying at the same time, " Drink on ; drink 
as much as you like j it will do you good." 

She then, still supporting his head, took with her 
other hand his pillow, and shaking it up replaced it, 
and then gently laid him back. She next wetted a 
towel in some fresh water, and wringing it out, wiped 
his face and hands with it, and then dried them^ and 
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parted the Lair from off his forehead. The bed-clothes, 
which were tumbled, and in an uncomfortable state, 
die arranged without her movements being scarcely 
perceptible to the sufferer. When this was done she 
took a packet off the table, and looking at it read the 
direction, " One of these powders to be taken every 
four hours." 

" Do you know,";8aid she, addressing Clifton, " when 
Robert took his last powder 1" Clifton shook his 
head in token of his not possessing the desired infor- 
mation. Then looking towards the sick boy, she saw 
his lips moving, and bending her ear towards him, she 
ascertained that he had taken it at ten o'clock. 

"Ten o'clock !" she exclaimed, "and it is now half- 
past three, ,an hour and a half too late !" and she 
immediately administered the medicine, giving after 
it a piece of lozenge taken from a nice clean-looking 
box, which she drew from a little bag hanging from her 
side. 

When the medicine was taken, Mrs. Adey sat down 
beside Robert in a manner that showed her whole mind 
was intent upon being of service to him, and looking 
earnestly at him, she appeared to divine his thoughts. 
" Your mother is not ill," she said, " but she is tired. 
Mid taking a little rest on her bed, which will do her 
good." 

Robert smiled at this piece of information, and 
turned his eyes towards the Bible that was lying on 
the table. It was not necessary for him to speak to 
enable Mrs. Adey to understand his wishes ; she 
watched his eyes, as she had done when he had wanted 
water, and looked towards the mug, and now that 
iliey were directed to the Bible, she knew that ho 
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wished her xo read, and opening at a part where a 
mark was put, she read the Psalms for the day in a 
clear, distinct tone of voice, looking from time to time 
to see that she did not fatigue her listener. 

Once or twice during the time that Clifton was in 
the room she spoke to him, which she did in a low tone 
of voice, so that Robert might -know what she said. 
She never whispered in a sick-roora, as she knew that 
that practice was objectionable, for, besides the sort of 
hissing sound produced by it, the curiosity of the 
patients is excited, and their attention is strained to 
make out what is said, in a manner that is injurious to 
them. 

When Mrs. Adey had ceased reading, she mentioned 
two or three agreeable little circumstances that had 
occurred in the neighbourhood ; when, seeing that he 
was quite composed, she said she would leave him to 
try and get a little sleep, and would go and see how his 
mother was, and light the fire, and put on the kettle for 
tea. She then made a sign for Clifton to follow her, 
and opening the door, gently let him out. 

About this time Eobert Lee began to amend, and in 
a little more than a week he was able to sit up for an 
hour or two in the day ; but his head continued very 
painful at times, and he was very susceptible to all 
kinds of noises, which made his anxious mother de- 
sirous to keep him as quiet as possible. Knowing that 
Clifton's loud raps on the house-door often made her 
son start in an unpleasant manner, and occasionally 
woke him out of a doze, Mrs. Lee watched as well as 
she was able to see Clifton pass the window, and has- 
tened to let him in before he knocked j but it often 
happened that she was obliged to be occupied at a 
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distance, and was not near at the time of his coming. 
Besides his noisy entrance, the manner of the young 
gentleman was in other respects so much the reverse 
of what is desirable in a sick-room, that his visits would 
gladly have been dispensed with. 

Sometimes Mrs. Lee thought she would venture to 
ask their young visiter to be rather more gentlq in his 
movements, but she feared to give offence, and she 
always gratefully remembered the service he had ren- 
dered at the time of her son's accident. The same fear 
of displeasing prevented her mentioning to either Mr. 
Baymond or Harwood, when they called, how much her 
son was disturbed by Clifton. The heir of Abbey lands, 
therefore, continued his visits, under the perfect con- 
viction that he was showing much condescension, and 
conferring a great favour upon the two humble indiri- 
duals whose repose and comfort he so sadly invaded. 

One afternoon, when Clifton was on his way to pay 
Robert a visit, he encountered, not far from the widow's 
dwelling, a party of boys at play. Intent on their game, 
some of them ran against him as he was passing. Dis- 
pleased at this want of respect, as he considered it, he 
spoke angrily to the nearest boys ; but not meeting with 
the attention he considered due to a young gentle- 
man of his importance, he raised his stick, and shook 
it at them ; this action only producing laughter from 
the merry group, he got irritated, and used angry lan- 
guage, and threatened them with punishment for their 
insolence. Upon this, one of the elder boys, who had 
once before incurred the displeasure of the young heir 
for some trifling but unintentional offence, drew up to 
him, and assuming in his turn a menacing attitude, 
asked him what he meant by interfering in the play 
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of himself and his compariions, adding that the road 
was as free to them as to him. Clifton never bore 
contradiction well even from his equals ; but to be 
thus accosted by a plebeian was more than Lis temper 
could bear, and his passion rising, he addressed several 
injurious epithets to the boy, who, becoming still more 
angry, sought how he could mortify the young gentle- 
man, and affeer taunting him with being proud and 
conceited, ho shouted out, — 

" You are not wished for where you go so often, — 
they would be glad if you would stay away. Ah ! " 
continued the boy, " you may stare, it is quite tnie ; 
ask them if they did not say so." 

Clifton waited to hear no more, but rushing on, 
burst into Mrs. Lee's house, stated what he had just 
been told, and heedless of Robert's weak state, over- 
whelmed him with reproaches of thanklessness and 
ingratitude. 

Robert, quite unprepared for such an attack, knew 
not what to say. He could not deny that he had said 
that of which he was accused ; at the same time, the 
thought of appearing ungrateful to one to whom he 
felt really and truly- obliged was most painful to him. 

In faltering accents he began stammering out ex- 
pressions of gratitude, and was about to explain that, 
from the nature of his illness, he was very suscep- 
tible of noise, when Clifton cut him short, desiring 
him to keep his hypocritical thanks to himself, and 
to state, that is, if he could for once speak the truth, 
whether he had or had not said that he wished him to 
•tay away. 

Robert abhorred all falsehood and deceit ; and this 
implied doubt of his veracity restored him to perfect 
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composure, and he calmly answered that he had said ea 
But instantly recollecting his obligation to Clifton, he 
was entreating him to believe that he was not ungrate- 
ful, and to allow him to explain how it happened that 
there could be any ground for such an accusation, when 
Clifton, alive only to the feeling inspired by his wounded 
pride, turned scornfully away, and quitted the house, 
leaving Robert a prey to the most uncomfortable reflec- 
tions, — ^now lamenting his inadvertent expression, and 
then wondering who it could be that had heard him, 
and had reported it. His mother, who was also very 
much vexed at the circumstance, endeavoured to com- 
fort him, and said she supposed some of the neighbours' 
boys must have listened under the window the day she 
and he both said the young gentleman's visits were 
more painful than pleasant ; for that when she was up 
stairs by her window, just before Clifton came, she had 
heard a great deal of talking and scolding, and she 
thought that Tom Briggs had been affronted by the 
young gentleman, and that, out of spite, he told him 
what he had heard. '*^I do wish," added she, "that 
people would mind their own affairs, and let those of 
others alone— it would spare a deal of mischiefc" 

In the meantime Clifton arrived at Mr. Raymond's, 
in a state of high irritation. He was met on the 
threshold by his tutor, who, seeing that he was very 
much disturbed, inquired what was the matter. Clifton 
with difficulty disburdened himself of the weighty 
matter that oppressed him, so overcome was he with 
the enormity of the offence tha;t had been given him. 
Mr. Raymond listened attentively to all his pupil had 
to say ; and then bidding him calm himself, told him 
hewoul^l see the Lees on the subject, and inquire 
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into tlie cause of what certainly appeared singular 
conduct. 

This promise of his tutor tended to allay the ferment 
of Clifton's mind, for he lelt assured that Mr. Kaymond 
would upbraid the thankless youth and his mother for 
their base ingratitude, and probably for ever withdraw 
his favour from them. " Thankless, insensible people ! " 
thought he. " I disliked them from the first ; and now 
ihj impression is fully justified." 

The following day Clifton was all impatience to learn 
what had passed at his tutor's visit, and he eagerly 
watched his return from Mrs. Lee's cottage. But the 
result was very different from what he had anticipated 
— dilierent indeed ! For at the end of half an hour, he 
quitted Mr. Raymond's private room, where he had been 
shut up with him, under a perfect conviction that it 
was he who was to blame ; and, however humbling the 
thought, he was made aware that he had behaved in a 
manner that had rendered him very disagreeable to the 
poor people, on whom he thought he was conferring 
honour and favour by his visits. 

IMV. Raymond completely exculpated the widow and 
her son from the charge of ingratitude, assuring Clifton 
that they considered themselves under great obligation 
to him ; and the idea that they should have wounded 
his feelings, and done themselves injustice on this point, 
was exceedingly painful to them. Mr. Raymond then 
pointed out to his pupil the line of conduct, and the 
sort of manners, that were incumbent upon persons 
visiting the sick, provided they wished to make them- 
selves of use, or render their visits acceptable. As he 
talked, it seemed to Clifton as though his tutor had been 
an unseen witness of Mrs. Adey's behaviour in fi/>bert*i 

u 
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sick diamber, so exactly did he describe the sort of 
attention and tenderness of manner that she had diH- 
played, and which made her a most welcome and valu- 
able attendant on those who were ill. Clifton at the 
time had been much impressed with what he saw ; and 
now that the diflference between such a visiter, and one 
of contrary behaviour, was marked, he remembered, with 
a feeling not unmixed with shame, the rough voice, 
loud talking, and abrupt manners, of which he had been 
guilty, but which the blindness of pride and self-love 
had till now prevented him from seeing. 

After his interview with Mr. Raymond, Clifton 
retired for a time to his own room j he seemed to need 
silence and solitude to compose his thoughts. 

" How strange it is," said he to himself, " that these 
Lees should take so prominent a part in the history of 
my school life. Poor, insignificant, and living in a 
cottage, they have exercised an influence over me far 
greater than many of my rich acquaintance have ever 
done." And then he thought over every circumstance 
connected with them ; and conscience bid him own 
that, from knowing them, events had arisen productive 
of beneficial effects to his character. 

These reflections, though not carried out to any great 
length, were still indicative of improvement in the great 
Christian virtue of humility. Clifton owned to himself 
that he had been wrong ; and he felt a stronger wish 
than he had ever done before to do right. Still, even 
with these feelings, there was much to reform, much 
that was imperfect ; for there were times when he felt 
he could not forgive the Lees from his heart ; and 
though he resolved to conduct himself with perfect 
propriety towards them, he thought that this change of 
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demeauour would seem to imply a tacit acknowledg- 
meut that he had been wrong, which he felt would 
make his future visit to Robert very unpleasant. 

But it so happened that Clifton was t-pared any 
mortification he might have felt at again visiting Robert, 
for a relation, on receiving a small compensation from 
his mother, took him to his home in another county, 
in order that he might have the benefit of change of 
air j and before he returned, the Christmas vacation 
had commenced. 

Clifton passed the holidays at Western Villa. His 
grandmamma, owing to indisposition, was unable to 
visit Abbey lands, according to custom ; and her daughter 
came, therefore, to pass a few weeks with her instead, 
and Clifton was especially invited to join her at Mrs. 
Luttrel's house. 

The young heir would have much preferred going 
home, but it was a case of necessity, and there was no 
altering it. He missed his accustomed occupations and 
amusements ; and he wanted the society of the youug 
ladies, which, now that he was deprived of it, appeared 
of value. There was no active little Ann to run on 
errands j no submissive, good-tempered Laura to do his 
various biddings; and no patient Maria to listen 
to his complaints, to consult with, and even on occa- 
sions to advise him. He complained of their absence 
to his mamma, and was hardly satisfied with the cogent 
reasons she gave for their being left behind, namely, 
the inclement season of the year for travelling (two of 
the girls being indisposed with colds), and the presence 
of a German governess, who had come into the country 
for a short time only, and had arranged to give them 
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lessons in her native language during Mrs. Clifbon*8 
visit to Western Villa. 

Mrs. Luttrel was too much indisposed to have com- 
pany at her house, and Mrs. Clifton was uneasy at the 
illness of her mother, so that Edgar's holidays bid feir 
to afford him but little pleasure. Thus circimistanced, 
the society of his tutor was of great value. Knowing 
how his pupil was situated, Mr. Eaymond invited him 
to be a great deal with him ; and a day seldom passed 
without his riding or walking out with him ; besides 
which, he allowed him frequently to carry on some 
favourite study under his superintendence. Mr. Ray- 
mond was a delightful companion ; and when with him 
Clifton was always well satisfied. The morning hours 
passed quickly away, and in the evening Clifton had 
always a good supply of books j and when Mrs. Luttrel 
got better, Mr. Raymond often came to the house, and 
cheered the long winter evenings, either by intelligent 
and improving conversation, or by reading aloud the 
works of some admired author. Clifton enjoyed 
these evenings, and his mind unfolded, and his taste 
improved, as he listened to his tutor's refined and 
judicious remarks. 

Another source of occupation for Clifton, and which 
was not without a degree of interest attached to it, was 
the being made by his grandmamma her almoner for 
her Christmas bounties. Maria, too, frequently sent 
long and amusing letters to her brother, and he in 
return wrote to her, so that there was no want of 
occupation ; and altogether the holidays passed &r 
more pleasantly than Clifton had at first either hoped 
or expected. 
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CHAPTEK XXIL 

** It is reward to imitate, 
In comforting the desolate. 

That gracious One who stood 
A ransom for a ruin*d world." — TuPPER. 

" In the nse of the understanding and the cultivation ot the 
heart alone lies the secret of real and substantial happiness." — 
Dr. Sah. Johnson. 

On commenciDg this chapter, the rea'der must suppose 
that the space of two years and a half has elapsed since 
the events related in the last. 

During that time, much that was interesting and 
important occurred to the different individuals who 
figure in these pages ; but as none of these events have 
any particular reference to the general history, they will 
be passed over in silence. To Clifton these years had 
been of great value ; for, under his able and excellent 
tutor, he had very much improved. His progress in his 
school studies had been very satisfactory ; but what was 
of far more importance, his temper and disposition were 
much changed for the better. The pride and self-esteem 
which had once obscured the brighter parts of his 
character now often yielded to softer feelings j and the 
inquiry would frequently arise in his mind, "Am I 
doing what is right ?" or, " Am I cherishing improper 
sentiments V 

It is true that his duties were still often very imper- 
fectly performed, and that he sometimes foimd the effort 
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to do right so painful, that he abandoned it, and relapsed 
into some of his former errors. But the work of refor^ 
mation had made considerable progress, and it waa 
to be hoped that in time he would become a reall}' 
worthy character. The high estimation in which he 
held his tutor, and the good example of his fellow- 
pupils, had done much towards effecting the change 
which had t&ken place j added to which, his sisters and 
cousin had exercised over him a beneficial, though to 
himself imperceptible influence, which softened his 
manners and called into action some of those nameless 
graces of social life, which make an individual beloved, 
and go far towards rendering the home he inhabits 
happy. 

Mr. Raymond's other pupils had all gone on most 
satisfactorily, making good progress in their studies, 
and improving in the " knowledge that maketh wise 
unto salvation," gaining daily more strength to resist the 
temptation to do wrong, and acquiring a mastery over 
their passions and evil propensities. No change had 
taken place among them, except that, soon after Bennet 
went, his place was supplied by a cousin of Welby'a, who 
remained for a year and a half. He was a quiet little 
boy, of slow parts ; and his coming and going excited 
no particular interest among his companions. 

Robert Lee continued for a long time in a very weak 
state. The blow on his head proved more serious than 
had been at first anticipated, and above a year passed 
before he was able to work at all ; and then he could not 
persevere for any length of time together. His master 
kindly waited for him some months, before he would ' 
supply his place with another ; but he was at last obliged 
to do 80 ; and when^ at thje end of nearly two years^^ 
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Robert was quite recovered, he could obtain little or no 
employment. During all this time he was chiefly main- 
tained by his mother ; and it was an additional sorrow 
to have her labouring for him, when he was most de- 
sirous of assisting to support her, and relieving her 
from all charge of himself. All that he could do 
to lessen her toil, and in any way assist her, he did. 
There are many things in which a lad with a willing 
mind can help his mother, and spare her trouble, 
without any great exertion ; besides which, Kobert 
was always kind and patient, and, when his illness 
admitted of it, cheerful. In other respects his time 
passed not altogether without profit, for he improved 
himself in writing and arithmetic, and learned the art 
of land-surveying. He also gleaned useful information 
from books that were occasionally lent to him ; and, 
above all, he studied the Holy Scriptures, from which 
he never failed to read a portion aloud to his mother 
every night and morning. 

Mrs. Lee was most industrious, working early and 
late, in order to procure her son a few little extra 
comforts that his state seemed to require ; and while he 
was unable to give the least assistance towards his own 
maintenance, her strength was wonderfully supported ; 
but after a time her health became impaired, and it was 
with great difficulty that she could now carry on her 
employment. Robert was greatly distressed, and would 
have turned his hand to anything ; but work of all 
kinds was very difficult to be obtained. Both mother 
and sou were always on the look-out for anything 
advantageous that might offer ; and at last they heard 
of what seemed a promising opening for a younf 
carpenter, in a country town thirty miles ofL Bobert 
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was for immediately embracing it ; but the risk was too 
great to think of going without further information 
on the subject ; and Mrs. Lee determined to consult 
Mr. Eaymond, whose good judgment she felt sure 
would assist her in making a right decision. 

Mr. Eaymond was sitting in his own room one after- 
noon with Clifton, who was reading a letter to him, 
that he had received that day from Abbeylands, when 
the servant came to tell him that Mrs. Lee requested 
to speak to him. 

On the widow's being announced, Clifton rose to go, 
but Mr. Eaymond bid him remain, that he might finish 
the perusal of his letter as soon as she had taken her 
departure. 

The letter in question was one from Maria, and was 
not only replete with the domestic details that inter- 
ested her brother, but it contained matter of more than 
usual importance. She stated that the trustees had been 
making an attentive survey of Abbeylands, and had 
decided that immediate repairs were necessary ; — the 
park paling required to be almost entirely replaced 
with new, several barns and outhouses wanted sub- 
stantial repairs, and the coach-houses and stables were 
pronounced to be in very bad condition. " The trustees 
would have been glad to have delayed these repairs," 
said Maria, " till nearer the time of your coming of age j 
but it will be a great saving of money if they are done 
now. So directly the weather allows of it they are to 
be begun. "We girls were with Mr. Harley when he and 
the rest of the party were looking at the out-buildings ; 
and you may be sure that we did not forget you, for we 
put in for a new rabbit-house, and a better kennel for 
poor Dash ; and then Ann (Laura and I were afraid to 
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ask for anything more) mentioned the improvement 
you wished to have made in the aviary, and begged so 
hard for it, that good Mr. Harley at last consented, 
though he shook his head, and said we were thoughtless 
girls, and that what we required would cost two or three 
pounds at least. We were delighted, and only hope it 
will all be done, that is, the rabbit-house, and the 
kennel, and the aviary, before the holidays ; but Gapp 
says that there will be a difficulty in finding workmen 
enough for so large an undertaking, and that he must 
go to the county town to try and find men, or perhaps 
put an advertisement in the county paper." 

All this was very interesting matter to the young 
heir ; and, sure of his tutor's sympathy, he came to tell 
and to talk to him about it. Mrs. Lee's was an untimely 
interruption ; but he commanded himself, not to show 
that he considered it as such ; and after saying, — 

" Good morning : how is Robert 1 " he bent his 
head over his letter, and appeared absorbed in its 

contents. 

In the mean time, the widow stated the business on 
which she was ccAne ; and Mr. Raymond listened and 
consulted with her in his usual benevolent manner. 
There appeared no doubt that a carpenter was wanted 
at Bollstone ; but then would Robert be sure to be em- 
ployed, if he went there ; and could his mother carry on 
her own occupation 1 And then, the town was above 
thirty miles off, and there was no money with which to 
transport themselves and their little stock of furniture. 
It is true they could part with a portion of it, to raise 
what was necessary for travelling expenses ; but then it 
might be long before they could replace their goods ; 
and buying and selling were so different--<-the loss wa» 
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BO great on the side of the seller. Two other thinga 
were also to be considered — one, was house-rent high 1 
—the other, were provisions dear 1 In short, it was a 
matter not to be hastily decided upon ; and Mr. Ray- 
mond promised to think the matter over, and said he 
would try, through the medium of a friend, and gain 
information on these important points. 

The business being thus far settled, Mrs. Lee grate- 
fully retired, and Clifton resumed the reading of his 
letter, which was frequently interrupted by remarks 
either from himself or his tutor. When it was finished, 
Mr. Raymond said, " Your sister writes amusing 
letters; and to you that one must be particularly 
interesting." 

Clifton made no reply ; but folding his letter in an 
abstracted manner, laid it on the table, and, apparently 
forgetful of it, was leaving the room, when Mr. Ray- 
mond called him back, saying, — 

" You have forgotten your letter." 

Clifton returned, and taking it up, said, — 

" Oh, yes ! " but he did not mov€^ away ; and in a 
hesitating manner said, " Are you very busy just now, 
sir ? May I speak to you 1 " 

" I have nothing of much importance to do at 
present ; and if I had," said Mr. Raymond, kindly, " I 
would certainly endeavour to delay it a little to attend 
to you, for, judgiug from your manner, there must be 
something momentous at work in your mind." 

" I was thinking of Mrs. Lee and Robei*t — about 
what she told you, sir." 

" I did not know you attended," said Mr. Raymond ; 
** I thought you were reading your letter." 

*' So I was ; but I was thinking more of the Lees.*' 
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" Well, what were you thinking of concerning 
fchem ? " asked Mr. Raymond, in an encouraging tone 
of voice. 

" That it was a sad thing to be so poor and distressed, 
and that I, perhaps, could help them," continued Clifton; 
and he stated that it had struck him that if Robert was 
at Abbeylands there would be plenty of work for him, 
and that he had little doubt that after all the repairs 
were done he would be able to find permanent employ- 
ment ; his mother, too, could fill the place of laundress ; 
for Miss Clifton in a former letter had said that Mrs. 
Blewitt, who had for a long time held that situation 
in the family, was going to retire on account of age, and 
that the housekeeper wanted to find some steady person 
who would come in her stead. Edgar went on to say 
that he knew that he could get these persons engaged 
if he chose, and when Mr. Raymond mentioned the 
expense the journey would be to them, he said he 
would defiray it himself, for he would request to have 
the money given to him, instead of its being laid out 
for his gratification on the rabbit-house, aviary, and 
dog-kennel. 

Mr. Raymond regarded his pupil with marked 
approbation, and when he had finished speaking he 
held out his hand to him, and said, — 

" This is an excellent thought of yours, and your 
willingness to forego your own gratification for the 
benefit of these poor people evinces a kindness of 
heart which I am truly glad to perceive. It is indeed 
kind of you, and will be the means of great happiness 
to the Lees. But," added he, after a few moments' 
pause, '' you must not act in haste ; you must take 
time to think before you determine." 
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SOO TIME TO DELIBERATK. 

" I want no time to deliberate, sir," replied Clifton^ 
" I have entirely made up my mind on the subject." 

" So you think," said Mr. Eaymond, " now that your 
feelings are strongly excited, but you must wait. I 
give you three days to deliberate ; no time will be lost 
as regards the Lees, for I can still make my inquiries ; 
but it is important that you do not act in haste, so as 
to have cause for after repentance. Say nothing to 
Harwood nor any other of your companions on the sub- 
ject, but judge entirely for yourself ; and when, at the 
end of the time I have stated, you have made up your 
mind, tell me, and be assured, whichever way you 
decide, whether to remove Robert and his mother to 
Abbey lands, or to take no part in their af^rs, you 
will have no reproach from me." 

In thus insisting on a delay, Mr. Raymond was 
desirous that his pupil should not act upon the impulse 
of the moment. His feelings had no doubt been moved 
by what Mrs. Lee had said ; but knowing how strong 
a prejudice had once existed in his mind towards her 
and her son, he wished that the generous action, if he 
did perform it, should be the result of calm and deli- 
berate reflection, and not the caprice of a moment. 
This was de^sirable for all parties. It would be very 
painful to sensitive minds, like those of Mrs. Lee and 
lier son, to find when they had removed to so great a 
distance, that they were looked coldly upon, and wished 
away again ; and it would be very unpleasant for 
Clifton if he found that he himself was encumbered 
with persons who were disagreeable to him, and of 
whom he could not easily rid himself. 

The three days' trial passed, and Clifton presented 
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himself before Lis tutor, and in a cheerful tone of voice, 
said, " I have decided, sir." 

"Which way?" inquired Mr. Baymond ; "but I 
think I need not ask, for the good-tempered expression 
of your countenance tells me that it is in favour of the 
Lees." 

" You are right, sir," replied Clifton ; " and now may 
I write to my sister, and tell her what I propose, and 
request her to inquire if there is any objection to my 
scheme ?" 

" You may," replied Mr. Eaymond. " I think there 
can be now no fear of your repenting the step you 
are going to take, and yet I would again ask if you are 
sure you do this kind action with a perfectly willing 
mind ? Recollect, the Lees were once veiy disagree- 
able to you, and that they are connected with some 
unpleasant events that have occurred since you have 
been here. "Will not the sight of them prove at times 
painful, and lead you to repent of having brought them 
to your home?" 

" I^" replied Clifton, " the sight of Mrs. Lee and her 
son should ever prove painfid to me, would you not, 
sir, say, that it was a salutary feeling, and that the 
emotion they caused should have the effect of keeping 
me humble, and anxious to avoid for the future the 
laults with which they are connected ?" 

"Very good!" exclaimed Mr. Raymond. "What 
you say does you credit, and shows that you are begin- 
ning to entertain a just estimate of life and of its 
purposea An important step in the right path is 
gained when we have learned to look with softened 
and repentant feelings upon those against whom we 
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liave once entertained a prejudice. Writ<^ as soon aa 
you please." 

Clifton lost no time in despatching his letter, the 
answer to which he impatiently looked for, and he 
yas gratified by its arriving sooner than he expected. 
Maria was usually desirous to relieve her brother from 
suspense, and hastened to give him the earliest possible 
information that his wish was granted. Knowing what 
had been his feelins^s towards the Lees, she warmly 
commended the sacrifice he had made of his own plea- 
sure in their favour, ^nd she told him that his gener- 
ous conduct was much approved by all who heard of 
it, and that Mr. Harley had enclosed a post-o£Qce order 
|br five pounds for him to present, as his own gift, to 
Mi's. Lee for her travelling expenses, &c, Maria further 
added that she, and her sister, and cousin, had begun 
to save their pocket-money, to assist the widow and 
ber son in making any purchases they might want on 
first arriving in the country. " Besides which, you 
may depend upon it," said she, " that for your sake we 
girls will do all we can to assist and render comfort- 
able persons to whom you are so kind, and about whom 
you interest yourself so much." 

As soon as Clifton had made his tutor acquainted 
with the result of his application, he hastened away 
to read his letter to Harwood ; and when he came to 
the part that spoke of his sisters* and cousin's wish to 
second his views, he stole now and then a triumphant 
glance at Temple, who was sitting near at hand, which 
seemed to say, " You, as well as my friend Harwood, 
used, to think me a careless brother, and that' my 
sisters must be indifferent to me : see what terms wa 
lire onl" 
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The next pleasure, and the greatest of all, was to 
communicate the good news to Mrs. Lee and Robert. 
Having obtained permission from his tutor, and having 
ascertained that they were at home, he ran off to their 
cottage, where, if he had wanted anything to increase 
the satisfaction he felt at the self-denial he had prac- 
tised, it would have been the joy he had it in his power 
to impart to both mother and son, whom he found in 
a state of most painful anxiety. At first they hardly 
seemed to comprehend the full extent of the benefit 
about to be conferred on them ; but when Clifton fully 
explained that they both would meet with full employ- 
ment at Abbeylands, that the expense of their journey 
would be defrayed, and that when arrived there they 
would be cared for and kindly treated, Mrs. Lee's 
emotion was so great, that she was unable to speak, 
and could only look first at Clifton, and then at her 
son, while tears of gratitude streamed down her face. 
On Robert the delightful change in his prospects had 
80 cheering an effect, that he burst into an exclamation 
of joy, and ran and pressed his mother in his arms ; 
then turning to Clifton, he thanked him in a manly, 
straightforward manner, and added that he hoped he 
should always conduct himself so as to merit his great 
kindness, and he ^assured him with much earnestness 
that should it ever happen that the services of so 
humble an individual as himself could be of use, he 
might depend on his most devoted attaehment and 
untiling zeaL 
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CHAPTER XXIIl. 

'* How his fitme and good men's love 
Hake him hateful in your eyeir ; 
And when thus he soars above, 
How you ache to see him rise." — ^TuFFEB. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence ; 

For the worst avarice is that of sense. 

With mean complacence ne*er betray your trust. 

Nor be so civil as to prove unjust." — Popb. 



" all the gentler morals, such as play 



Through life's more cultured walks, and charm the way.** 

Goldsmith. 

Well pleased with himself and the result of his errand, 
Clifton retraced with buoyant steps his way home. On 
his return he was met by Harwood, who exclaimed, " I 
have news for you.*' 

" Speak on," said Clifton, whose spirits were in so 
exalted a state, that he scarcely listened to what hia 
friend said. " Speak on; what have you to tell me 1" 

" Bennet is coming back," said Harwood. "Mr. Eay- 
iDond has just told me so." 

'' Bennet coming back ! Mr. Kaymond has just told 
yoa so !" repeated Clifton, while his countenance fell, 
and an entire change came over him. " What is he 
coming back for T' "I thought we had got rid of the 
disagreeable fellow," was what Clifton was on the point 
of uttering; but he commanded himself and only asked 
Ihe reason of his return. 
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•• His uncle," replied Harwood, " Las got a good 
appointment, and with his family is going abroad im- 
mediately. John's father has, iu consequence, written 
to beg our tutor to receive his son for six months, when 
he is to be removed to the East India College, to finish 
his education before going out as a writer." 

" "What do I hear V exclaimed Marshall, running up. 
" Do you mean to say that that fine little fellow John 
Bennet is coming among us again V* 

" I do," said Harwood. 

" I am glad to hear it," cried Temple. 

" And so am I," " and I," ** and I," was echoed from 
the other pupils. 

Olifbon felt that he could not 83anpathize in this 
general rejoicing, so he stole away from the animated 
group to indulge in solitary meditation. 

What a change had a few minutes produced in him 
Lately so elated, and now how annoyed and mortified i 
Clifton had not yet learned to regulate his feelings. 
He had not attained that equable state which is alone 
fitted for this probationary existence ; he was too soon 
moved — too soon excited. If, instead of being inflated 
with a sense of his own goodness, he had reflected, as he 
walked home from Mrs. Lee's, that he had but done his 
duty, and that he had performed nothing more than an 
act of benevolence, such as hundreds would have done 
had they been in his place, he would have been better 
able to have borne news that was not pleasant to 
him. 

This event, so disagreeable to Clifton, was viewed in 
a very different manner by his fellow-pupils, who were 
very much pleased at again having among them a 
compamon whom they all loved and esteemed. His 
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arrival was eagerly looked for ; and ou the day he was 
expected little else was thought of or talked about but 
Bennet's coming. The time specified for his reaching 
Cornlea was early in the forenoon ; but when twelve 
o'clock had passed, and dinner was over, and the after- 
noon studies ended, and still he did not appear, much 
impatience was expressed at the delay. 

'' Five o'clock," said Marshall, closing his books, " and 
Bennet not yet come ! What shall we dp to him when 
he does arrive for keeping us all so long expecting?" 

"Welcome him the more heartily," said Welby. 
** Good little fellow, I only wish he was here !" 

" I wonder what delays him so," exclaimed Temple. 

Page, who had kept up a constant correspondence 
fv^ith Bennet, and who was perhaps of all the party the 
most anxious for his arrival, looked very grave, and said 
to Harwood, " Do you think anything is the matter ? 
Do you think anything can have happened ?" 

Harwood replied that he hoped not, and that he 
thought it probable that the delay had arisen from 
John's waiting for his father to accompany him, and 
that as he was particularly engaged at this time, he 
had been prevented setting out with his son at the 
appointed hour. 

Then followed an examination of the railway time- 
tables, and an eager discussion arose as to the proba- 
bility of what train they would travel by, and what time 
they would arrive, when, in the midst of a clamour of 
tongues, the door opened, and their anxiously-expected 
friend entered the room. But it was no longer little 
John Bennet ; and in the tall elegant youth who stood 
before them, no one for the moment recognized their 
former schoolfellow. 
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Tlie new-comer seemed at first equally at a loss, and 
knew not whom to address ; but after a few seconds, 
fixing his eyes on Harwood, all hesitation vanished, and 
hastening up to him, he exclaimed, " Harwood ! — ^there 
is no mistaking him ; " and a most cordial recognition 
ensued between Bennet and one who in earlier days 
had acted towards him the part of a tender and judi- 
cious elder brother. 

'' And us ?" exclaimed Temple and Marshall, each 
catching hold .of one of Bennet's hands, and shaking it 
most heartily, — " do you not remember us 1** 

** Yes, now I do," said Bennet ; " yes, that is Mar- 
shall, with his laughing eyes and comic curl of the lip 
I know him now ; and Temple, with the same smile 
Ah ! I well remember that kind smile." 

" I hope you remember me too," said "Welby. 

" Yes, I do, now I look at you well," replied Bennet , 
" but you are so very much grown, — shot up, just as 
one of your hyacinths used to do in the spring. But 
where," continued he, looking anxiously around, — 
" where is my playfellow, my " 

" Here," cried Page, thrusting aside his companions^ 
and coming forward from the background, where he had 
purposely kept himself, the more to enjoy the meeting 
with his friend when the greetings of the other pupils 
were over; "here I am!" and throwing his arms 
around Bennet's neck and leaning his head against 
his shoulder, he remained for a few moments without 
speaking. 

Bennet returned Page's embrace with warmth; but 
it seemed that he, too, had lost the power of speech, for 
though he bent down his head as though he would have 
uttered something in his friend's ear, nothing came of 
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it ; and perhaps it was only to hide a tear or two that 
emotion had caused to spring to his eyes. 

" You knew me, th5n T said Page, at length relaxing 
his hold of Bennet. 

" Yes," replied Bennet, I knew you immediately ; 
but I did not see you at first." Then looking round 
on all his former friends, he exclaimed, " What a happy 
minute is this ! It is the happiest I have had since I 
left you all. But," continued he, "is there not some 
one else with whom to renew my acquaintance 1" And 
he looked towards Clifton, who, standing a little apart, 
had been an attentive observer of all that passed. " I 

think I recognize another" friend, he would have 

said ; but leaving the sentence unfinished, he advanced 
with a graceful ease of manner, that relieved Edgar 
from an awkward sort of feeling that was stealing over 
him, and enabled him to stretch forth his hand, and say, 
with tolerable cordiality, " How are you, Bennet 1 " 

Bennet frankly returned the brief salutation, and 
wishing on his part to render the recognition a little 
less abrupt, he addressed a few obliging observations 
to Clifton ; during which time, short as it was, Edgar 
perceived that his power over Bennet, had he ever 
meditated regaining it, was gone for ever. After days 
proved this not only to be the case, but the once 
yrannical youth was made to feel that the ascendancy 
was now on the other side. K ever he attempted 
saying or doing a rude or an ill-natured thing, the 
expression of the quiet wondering eye that was 
turned full upon him, and the manly yet perfectly 
polite manner in which he repelled the occasional out- 
breaks of a petulant temper, or the desire to tea£e, 
showed him that he could no longer wound; and 
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Dotbing was left for him but to retreat fix)m the un- 
equal conflict, with a feeling nearly allied to shame. 

It must not be imagined that Clifton's present feel- 
ings towards Bennet were such as he had formerly en- 
tertained. That were to suppose his religious educa- 
tion had stood still during the last few years, and that 
he was as little conversant with the Christian duties of 
love and forbearance as when he first came to Mr. 
Kaymond's. Bennet's worth of character, amiable dis- 
position, and polished manners, were at times justly 
appreciated by the young heir, and he was willing to 
allow that he fully merited the attachment of his 
friends ; still, as regarded himself, there was a distance, 
often amounting to coldness, in all his intercourse with 
him, and too often he seemed to seek for occasions to 
show towards him an unpleasant temper. Perhaps, if 
these youths had been more frequently thrown together, 
these feelings would have worn off, and Bennet*s worth 
of character would ultimately have won a permanent 
place in Clifton^s heart ; but the nature of the chief 
part of their studies kept them a great deal apart, for 
Mr. Bennet had arranged that his son should liave a 
separate room for study, where he could receive the 
lessons of masters in the Eastern languages, whom he 
had engaged to attend upon him ; and in hours of 
relaxation. Page, or one or other of his fellow-pupils, 
was in his room, or he was walking with them, or he 
was occupied talking to Mr. Baymond, so that Clifton 
was much less with Bennet than with the rest of his 
companions. 

In this manner, and with little change in Clifton*fl 
feelings, the chief part of Bennet*s stay had worn 
f^way ; when on? afternoon^ as Harwood and Clifton 
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were sauntering out together, the latter abruptly ez« 
claimed, 

'< It only wants three weeks to the holidays ; and 
then Bennet will have left Mr. Baymond's for ever I" 

"You speak," replied his companion, "as though 
this was a subject for rejoicing. Surely you do not 
retain any of your former prejudice against Bennet.*' 

" I have no prefudice against him,'* answered Clifton ; 
" only I do not like him." 

" No prejudice against Bennet 1" repeated Harwood : 
" it appears to me that there is no other way of ac- 
counting for your not liking him." 

" Tou are prejudiced in favour of him," said Clifton^ 
sharply. 

" You allow," said Harwood, without noticing the 
ill-humour of his companion, " that Bennet has con- 
siderable merit. It would do your penetration of 
character injustice to suppose that you thought other- 
Wise. 

The good-tempered manner in which Harwood said 
this restored Clifton to a more placid state of mind, 
and, without hesitation, he answered, " Yes." 

" Then I must suppose," said Harwood, smiling 
archly, " that Bennet's being the son of a tradesman is 
the cause of your dislike." 

" That is too bad," replied Clifton, almost tempted 
to laugh, by Harwood's manner. " It would be absurd 
to dislike the youth for his birth, when his air and 
manner would do credit to any station in life." 

" You say this seriously 1" said Harwood, surprised. 
'^ Then what can be the reason for your not liking 
Bennet 1" 

^ I fear you would think iU of me, were I to say," 
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replied Clifton, with some hesitation. " But yet I wish 
to tell 7011. I have for some time wanted to unburden 
my mind to you." 

" Open your heart to me, my friend,** said Harwood, 
kindly ; "you will be sure of an indulgent hearing." 

"I am certain of that," exclaimed Clifton, *'or I 
could not speak to you ; for I know that I am wrong 
in the feelings I entertain." 

** You mean your dislike of Bennet," said Harwood. 

" Yes — ^no," said Clifton, still hesitating. " I mean 
the cause of the feeling. I am jealous of him ; he 
surpasses me ; and he supplants me in everything. 
Wherever we are, wherever we go, he always throws 
me into the background. Mr. Eaymond has, you 
know, lately taken two or three of us out with him, 
when he has been to call on a friend, or to visit Mrs. 
Warburton, or any other of the relations of his former 
pupils. Now, as you know, it has often happened that 
Bennet and I have been out together ; and if it had 
not been that you went too, I would have begged our 
tutor to leave me at home." 

" Have you," said Harwood, " met with anything to 
annoy you in these visits 1" 

« Yes," repUed Clifton. 

"I was not aware of this being the case," said Har- 
wood ; " but I cannot imagine what share Bennet has 
had in making you uncomfortable." 

" That shows," said Clifton, petulantly, " how little 
you care for what is disagreeable to me. I had hoped 
it was otherwise." 

" Indeed, dear Clifton," replied Harwood, " you do 
me injustice in supposing me indifferent to what is 
unpleasant to you. But really, in this instance, I am 
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quite at a loss to guess what 70a mean. You must 
tell me." 

'' It is plain enough, I should have thought," said 
Clifton j then pausing for a minute, he added, " cannot 
you see how much more notice is taken of Bennet, 
and how much more people appear to like him than 
they do me 1 Now for instance : the other day, as we 
were going away from Mrs. Stanhope's, when some of 
the party were saying something about good-breeding 
and politeness, she said to our tutor, as she shook 
hands with him, * Good bye, Mr. Baymond. I must 
tlmnk you for showing us an example of politeness, 
and that of the best sort — ^the kind which springs from 
a benevolent heart ;' and she looked at you and Bennet 
as she spoke. I was close by, but she took no notice 
of me j though I am sure I made way for the ladies, 
and did not conduct myself at all as I used to do. Now 
it is all right enough her looking at you ; but what 
could she mean respecting Bennet)" 

" I suppose," replied Harwood, " that Mrs. Stanhope 
was pleased with Bennet's attention to her mother, 
Mrs. Blake. You observed her, of course." 

" I saw her," saidClifbon; "that is, I sawanold woman 
in a chair, who could not move herself. That's all." 

"Bennet has a grandmother,** said Harwood, "to 
whom he is very attentive j for, as he says, old people 
have few of the enjoyments of the young, and are 
subject to many privations. Now, thinking thus, he 
would naturally be considerate towards any old person 
he was in company with.*' 

" I did not see Bennet do anything for that old lady," 
said Clifton. 

" Bennet," replied Harwood, " is very unobtrusive i» 
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his attentions, and they prqbably escaped the notice of 
almost every one. What he did was not very important, 
but it helped to make the poor old lady*s time pass more 
pleasantly. She is very intelligent, and takes an interest 
in parsing events, but from the weakness of her voice, 
she cannot join in general conversation. There were 
some gentlemen, strangers, as I was afterwards informed, 
standing near her, talking of a traveller in the East, and 
seeking to find a place in the map that he had spoken 
of. She knew the locality, and said where it was to be 
found ; but no one heard her except Bennet, who 
repeated the information, stating from whom it came ; 
upon which, a pleasant conversable gentleman of the 
party turned round and spoke to her ; and when he 
had seen the place himself, he handed the map for her to 
look also. This made them acquainted ; and the gen- 
tleman sat down beside her, and they talked pleasantly 
together for some time, which seemed to amuse Mrs. 
Blake." 

*' I saw the map," said Cliflon, not knowing exactly 
what to reply, when Harwood had ceased speaking. 

" Yes,'* said Harwood ; " and in coming to look at it 
you passed Mrs. Blake, and brushed her spectacles off 
her knee, where they were resting. Bennet, who had 
been bringing her some fruit, saw them fiedl, and picked 
them up just before they were trodden on. He wiped 
the dust from them before he returned them to Mrs. 
Blake, who began looking for the case, and he remem- 
bering to have seen one of the children playing with it, 
went in search of it and brought it to her ; all which 
little attentions appeared gratifying to the object of 
them." 

Harwood paused ; but as Clifton did not speak, he 
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said, assuming a cheerfiil tone, that he might not wea^ 
his hearer, 

" If we live, we young ones shall all one day be old; 
and if we could now and then imagine that time already 
come, we could easily picture to ourselves how pleasant 
these sort of kind little attentions are, especially if we 
were in that state that we could not move about." 

" You, too, I suppose, attended to her t" said Clifton, 
abruptly. 

" Not much," replied Harwood, modestly. " I moved 
her chair for her once or twice. I perceived that she 
was trying to see on to the lawn, where her grand- 
children were playing, and as she was too far back in 
the room, I just pushed her on a little, and opened the 
curtain rather wider. And when everybody was looking 
at the picture of the Prince of Wales, I placed her in a 
position where she could see it also; in return for 
which she told me several amusing anecdotes of coro- 
nations at which she had been present, at home and 
abroad. So, you see, I was the obliged party." 

" Not so, either," said Clifton. " There could not be 
much pleasure in listening; where it was an effort to 
hear." 

" It only required attention," said Harwood. 

''Well, well," cried Clifton, impatiently, "as you 
please. But as to listening, who could have paid more 
duteous attention than I did yesterday to Lady Jane 
Clare, when she was showing some Mends and ourselves 
her greenhouses 1 I repeated all the long, troublesome 
names after her, asking many questions about her 
exotics, besides praising and admiring everything I saw. 
And then, for my pains, what did she dol She 
gathered a flower that I and every one else had been 
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extolling for its beauty and singularity^ and — and gave 
it to Bennet, with a gracious smile. I wished the fellow 
a hundred miles off, I was so angry, for I was very 
desirous to obtain Lady Jane's notice. And all Bennet 
seemed to do was to attend to a disagreeable, spoiled 
brat, of four or five years old, who began racing up and 
down the greenhouse, and plucking at the flowers. And 
then, when we went into luncheon, Bennet was always 
oisked what he would take before me ; but this I should 
not have so much minded, if, when there was a consul- 
tation about cutting down some trees in the park, to 
open out a view of the church tower, his opinion had 
not been asked, while mine was not listened to. Surely, 
I must know more about park scenery than Bennet— 
I, the heir of Abbeylands !" 

Harewood suffered this burst of indignation some- 
what to subside, and then said, 

"With regard to the child, you did not perceive 
what I did about him." 

"ITo," replied Clifton; "I saw nothing. What was 
there to see, I should be glad to know 1" 

" That little boy," said Harwood, " is, as I suppose 
you are aware, the son of Colonel and Mrs. Grantham. 
He is an only child, and his parents doat upon him. 
Lady Jane, being under great obligations to the Colonel 
respecting an arrangement he made of some of her 
West-India property, naturally feels desirous not to 
offend her friend by controlling the child. But when 
showing the rare plants in her greenhouses, she turned 
her head many times anxiously, to look after the boy, 
dreading lest he should be the destruction of some of her 
choice collection. Her fears were not unfounded ; for 
the child had just extended his hand to grasp one of th« 
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most beautiful flowers, when Bennet caught hold of him, 
saying, * K you will not gather that flower, I will lift 
you up to look at some prettier ones that are behind ;' 
and taking the child in his arms, he raised him on his 
shoulder to look round. This for the time kept the 
little boy from doing mischief, and made him fiiendly 
with Bennet, who, when he put him down; kept hold of 
his hand, and led him about, saying, * Now we will look 
at the flowers, but we will not gather any, for if we do, 
we shall be turned out of this pretty place.' Lady Jane 
no doubt saw what passed, and you will easily believe 
was thankful to Bennet for his good-nature." 

Clifton faintly murmured " Yes," and fell into a fit of 
musing, during which the irritation of his feelings ap- 
peared to have in a measure subsided ; for, after a time, 
he said, in a subdued and mortified tone, " Whenever 
I do anything obliging my attentions are never received 
as Bennet's are j nobody ever smiles and speaks to me 
as they do to him, and they never seem glad to see me, 
as they are him. It is very strange ! " 

Harwood did not immediately reply, and Clifton, 
whose anger began rising again, bs he recounted his 
grievances, repeated with strong emphasis, — 

" It is very strange— is it not 1 Why do you not 
answer me T 

Thus called upon, Harwood, at the same time that he 
endeavoured as much as possible to avoid wounding his 
friend's feelings, pointed out to him the diflerent efiect 
produced by two sorts of politeness ; the one, which is 
the common courtesy of polished life, and the other, 
which spnngs from a kind and feeling heart, eager to 
promote the comfort and pleasure of others, and to 
smooth away the little obstacles to happiness that may 
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fie in ihar {hIIl Xotliiii^ lie aid, was more perceptible 
tban tliis diflacnce : the one was, tudoubtedl j, satis- 
htUwj; \mk iht odbcr called forth the warm emotions of 
the hearty aad waB§ responded to bj feelings of a similar 
Hud. When the soft eye <^ tenderness perceives a want, 
and the hrigfat smile of kindness hastens to relieve it, 
emodofis aie created that the most laboured art strives 
in vain to produce. 

CUfton listened to his Mend, and, no doubt, his words 
sank into his hearty to bring forth fruit at some future 
period ; bat ap to the time of the holidays the same 
want of kindlj feeling, and the same jealous irritation 
against Bennet continued unabated, and he witnea^d 
his departure a day before he returned to Abbeylands 
with sentiments of unmixed pleasure. 

On the same day, before bed-time, Harwood came 
according to promise, to Clifton's room, to assist him in 
packing his books. He was out of spirits, for although 
it was the eve of the holidays, he, in common with the 
rest of the pupils, was sorrowful at having, in all pro lia- 
bility, taken a long farewell of a dearly loved and highly 
valued companion. Clifton, on the contrary, was iray 
and animated, and after a time he found Harwood*s 
grave and nlent mood unpleasant, and with the thought- 
lessness that was unhappily too common with him he 
remarked on his ahatraction, and reprosched him with 
being dulL 

"Yoa make no allowaaee for my feelings, I per 

"*?'" "^^TT^C' ^f^ ^^ ^^'Set the 
parting thij I h«re had Kniay with one whom I 
dearly lofe. * 

'^ ^t:^S^ t f^*^^ Bennet that makes 
/ mmm %itmm m ft slightly ironical 
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manner, for it annoyed him that Harwood should 
lament his going. 

" Of course it is," replied Harwood, in a tone that 
was meant to convey a degree of reproof at so misplaced 
a question, — " of course it is ; and if it were not for 
thinking of the bright career that seems to lie before 
that amiable and talented youth, I should feel the 
parting still more painful than I do now." 

" You think, then, Bennet*s will be a bright career ?" 
said Clifbon, with an accent that marked anything but 
satisfaction. 

" From my heart I hope it will," said Harwood, 
fervently. " Do you not wish it also 1 " continued he, 
fixing a penetrating glance on his companion. 

The question took Clifton by surprise, and he was 
unable to control the burning blush that dyed his 
cheeks, as he felt that Harwood had read the ungene- 
rous thought that crossed his mind at the prospect of 
his rival's success in life. 

" Do you not wish it 1 " repeated Harwood, with a 
sternness of accent unusual to him. 

Clifbon was extremely annoyed; he felt compelled to 
answer, but the veneration for truth that he had ac- 
qtdred since coming to Mr. Raymond's forbade him to 
utter a falsehood ; therefore, on pain of his friend's 
displeasure, he was obliged to own that he did not 
participate in Harwood's wish. 

'* Do you really mean, then," said Harwood, " that 
you do not wish for Bennet success in life 1 Perhaps 
you woidd not even be sorry to hear that the promise 
of his youth had not been performed 1 " 

" I am afraid I should not," replied Clifton, in a way 
that showed he was making a desperate effort to confess 
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the whole amount of the evil thoughts that had taken 
possession of him. 

" And is it really so ? " said Harwood, hardly able 
to give credit to Clifton's assertion. 

" Oh ! do not ask me any more about it,*' said 
Clifton, half choked with emotion, and covering his 
£Etce with his hands ; '^ I know it is wrong to feel as I 
do — very wrong, but I cannot help it. You do not 
know the heart-burnings and unhappiness that youth 
has caused me." 

Harwood was silent for some minutes. It was difficult 
for him to comprehend how envy and jealousy could 
blind the judgment, and warj) the human heart, as he 
saw exemplified in his fellow-pupil. He felt grieved 
that Clifton should be still under the dominion of 
passions which he hoped were almost entirely subdued. 
Under any Jrcumstances, such a confession as that 
which he had just heard would have much displeased 
him ; but at the present time, when his heart was heavy, 
and his thoughts were busy with the merits of his absent 
friend, it was particularly unwelcome. He would not 
trust himself to speak, lest the indignation he felt should 
lead him to express himself too warmly, and that in the 
excitement of the moment he should forget the great 
disadvantages under which Clifton had been brought 
up. He therefore silently rose from his seat, and 
taking his candle, left the room without saying 
another word, leaving the young heir more hurt and 
mortified by this proceeding than he would have been 
by the most cutting reproaches that he could have 
heaped upon him. 

Clifton passed a restless night. His thoughts were 
disturbed ; not, it must be confessed^ so much by the 
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consciousness of the ill-regulated state of his heart and 
mind, as by the idea that Harwood must think very ill 
of him from the abrupt manner in which he had quitted 
him. His pride and his affection were both wounded, 
and Bennet's being the cause aggravated his unhap- 
piness. His attachment to Harwood had gone on 
increasing from the time he first knew him, and had 
now become so strong that his displeasure was one of 
the most painful things that could happen to him. 
He believed himself beloved in return, as in truth he 
was, and he could not bear the thought of parting 
from his friend for many weeks with a coolness 
existing between them. 

But was Clifton willing to do what would restore 
him to Harwood's good opinion 1 Was he desirous of 
striving with all his might to eradicate the evil from 
his heart 1 And was he incHned with true penitence 
to promise his friend that he would do all this ? No : 
what he thought of was the being restored to their 
former cordiality. 

When the young heir went down stairs in the 
morning, every one was busy preparing for depar- 
ture, and he found Harwood was going to start imme- 
diately, having received a letter changing the order of 
his route. 

Clifton was most anxious to discover how he stood 
in his friend's opinion, but he had no opportunity of 
doing so ; all that he could do was to obtain a promise 
from him that he would write as usuaL 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

** Wert thou proad, exalted high. 
By afflueuce, station, ancestry f 
Oft with supercilious ken 
Glancing at thy fellow-men f 
God now strips thee, lays thee low. 
All thy nothingness to show." 

*' Thou Great Being I what Thou art 
Surpasses me to know : 
Yet sure I am, that known to Thee 
Are all Thy works below. 

Thy creature here before Thee stands, 

AH wretched and distrest : 
Yet sure thoco ills which wring my soul 

Obey Thy high behest." — ^BuBNS. 

The heir of AbbeylandB returned to his home to pass 
the vacation ; and in the society of persons who were 
invited to meet him, he forgot for a time the annoyance 
that Bennet had caused him. But, ever and anon, 
uneasy recollections respecting Harwood would arise ; 
and as the holidays approached their termination, he 
thought with anxiety of the reception he should meet 
with from his friend. He had received one or two 
letters from him ; and he thought he perceived a degree 
vf coldness that was far from agreeable, and which 
made him very desirous of being mth him again, that 
he might Jiscertain (^Tactly the light in which he stood. 
This being the case, he looked forward with less regret 
than usual to the day that was fixed f^ his return to 
Mr. Baymond's. 

Y 
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" All will soon be right as ever with us, I have n6 
doubt," said he, the day before his intended departure, 
to his eldest siJter, who was as usual his coBfidL. and 
was acquainted with all her brother's unhappy feeling 
respecting Bennet, and with all that had passed on the 
subject between him and Harwood. 

" I shall soon see him — all will soon be right," re- 
peated he, as he left the room to give orders about the 
packing of one of his trunks. 

Little did Clifton think, as he confidently uttered 
these words, how long a time would intervene, and how 
much suffering he should have to go through, before he 
again met his friend Harwood. 

He had hardly quitted his sister ten minutes when he 
was seized with cold shivering, which was succeeded by 
fever, and before night he was foimd to be alarmingly ill. 
The best medical advice was speedily procured ; but for 
three weeks his life was considered in imminent danger. 
Some imprudent exposure to cold, and want of proper 
care on his own part, were supposed to be the cause ; 
but whatever might be the origin of his illness, his 
sufferings were very great, and his ultimate recovery 
long protracted. The anxiety and suspense of his 
family were intense till he was pronounced out of 
danger, and incessant and fervent were the prayers for 
his recovery. Mrs. Clifton watched by the bedside of 
her son till her own health suffered so severely, that she 
was obliged to resign her place to others, but not until 
she was perfectly assured that there was no longer any 
cause for alarm. The girls were unremitting in their 
attention to him ; and when he was able to bear it, Maria 
passed hours daily in reading to or conversing with him. 
But it was long before this was the case, for the nature 
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of his illness was such, that for many weeks after all 
danger was over, he conld not bear light nor noise, and he 
was too weak to speak. But though the bodily powers 
were thus subdued, the mind was not inactive ; on the 
contrary, it seemed at times as though the loosening of 
the earthly hold had afforded larger scope for reflection. 
As Clifton lay on his sick bed, indifferent appa- 
rently to outward circumstances, busy thought was at 
work within. When consciousness first returned, it 
appeared to him that he was waking out of a horrible 
dream, where he had been subject to the attacks of 
persons labouring under violent passion, and that he 
himself was exhausted by fierce emotions. Then, again, 
when the paroxysms of fever returned, he was beset with 
painful visions of Harwood and Bennet : Bennet strug- 
gling with him, and triumphing over him ; and Har- 
wood standing aloof, with his face averted, and refusing 
to come to his assistance. By degreed, as the fever sub- 
sided, the wild visions of delirium gave place to a train 
of thought, clear and active, but hardly less painful. 
Involuntarily, as itr seemed, the past life. of the young 
heir came in review before him ; and all that he had 
done — all his pride, selfishness, and unruly passions, 
stood in fearful array before him ; above all, the ill-will 
and the evil thoughts that he had entertained towards 
Bennet oppressed him. 'No longer blinded by prejudice, 
he saw in their true light the amiable character and 
engaging manners of that superior youth ; while the 
envy and jealousy which they had created in his own 
breast appeared to him in all their hideous deformity. 
And as regarded Harwood, the friend whom he dearly 
loved, and towards whom he had hitherto considered 
himself faultless, he could not acquit himself of all 
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blame. He remembered with pain the careless maimer 
in which he had too often listened to his words of 
counseli and how often he had felt the rising of angry 
emotions when he thought that Bennet was more be- 
loyed by him, or that his society was sought in pre- 
ference to his own. 

What a terrible amount of evil presented itself before 
him ! He shuddered at the contemplation ; and the 
awful thought arose in his mind, *^ If I had died during 
my illness, what would have been my portion in 
another world 1" 

With all his heart he thanked his Maker for having 
spared his life, and given him the opportunity for re- 
pentance. Immediately, while it was yet time, he set 
about the work of reformation, making earnest resolu- 
tions to correct his unruly passions, and to subdue 
the pride of his heart, and in every way to amend 
his conduct. 

Many times Maria surprised her brother in tears, 
and she tenderly led him to open his heart to her ; and 
in so doing he felt the burden that oppressed him some- 
what lightened, and his feelings were soothed by her 
' words of gentle consolation, at the same time that she 
strengthened him in every good purpose and resolution. 
He also derived great comfort from his sister's reading 
to him ; more especially when she read portions 
of the Holy Scriptures, and books of a serious and 
reflective character. Together they talked of Bennet 
lind Harwood ; and Maria listened with untiring pa- 
tience to her brother's oft repeated 'histories of his ill 
conduct respecting them, of the wish that he had to 
make Bennet some amends, and of his earnest desire 
to have Harwood entirely reconciled to him. 
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In Clifton's meditations on tlds subject, wliat parti- 
cularly distressed him was the nature of his offence. It 
seeemed to him now that it was wholly unworthy of a 
rational being to have felt towards Bennet as he had 
done, allowing himself to be angry because another was 
beloved and admired ; and he looked upon the envy 
and jealousy which he had experienced as so truly mean 
and pitiable, that he was painfully lowered in his own 
estimation. 

Sometimes he thought he would write and tell Har- 
wood how thoroughly he was convinced of his ill conduct 
and how truly Jie repented of it ; then, agiun, a feeling 
of shame and repugnance to expose all the weakness 
and wickedness of his heart restrained him. At last, 
he determined, cost him what it might, that he would 
write ; but just as he had summoned sufficient resolution 
to do so, he learned that his friend had gone on a voyage, 
from which he would not return fbr five or six weeks. 

Clifton knew that Harwood intended to take this 
trip, as it was connected with his future situation in life, 
but he did not expect that it would have been so soon; 
and he felt very sorry that he was already gone, as he 
knew that it preceded his leaving Mr. Ita3rmond en- 
tirely, and that when he came back he would only 
remain at his tutor's a short time. 

The young heir's recovery was very slow. At times 
he suffered a great deal of pain, which he bore with 
fortitude ; and throughout his illness he made great 
efforts to be patient under affiction, and constantl 
expressed himself grateful for all the kindness and 
attention that were shown him. 

In answer to his anxious sister's frequent expressions 
of sorrow at the length of his illness, and ibe pain ho 
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endured, lie would reply, " Do not lament for me, dear 
Maria; this illness is for my good ; it has taught me 
to know myself and given me the opportunity for 
repentance." 

Mr. Lance, who, with a physician, had attended Clif- 
ton during his illness, still continued to pay him occa- 
sional visits ; and when all pain had ceased, and every 
bad symptom of his complaint had left him, he was at 
a loss to comprehend why his patient did not recover 
his wonted health and strength. After a time he began 
to suspect that the young heir had something on his 
mind, and the vivid blush which crossed Maria's cheek 
when he suggested to her mother that such might be 
the case, confirmed him in the truth of his suspicions ; 
but Mrs. Clifton, who had no knowledge on the subject, 
assured him that it was not likely to be so, for her son 
had everything to make him happy and contented. 

Mr. Lance, who, in his double capacity of medical 
attendant and fiiend of the family, was desirous of 
seeing Clifbon restored to health and peace of mind, 
sought an interview with Maria, and deliberately 
stating to iiox his opinion on the subject, kindly pressed 
her to tell him what it was that weighed so heavily on 
her brother's mind^ and to say if he could be of any 
service to him. 

Maria, thus urged, owned that her brother had a 
cause for disquiet arising from something that had 
occurred between him and two of his fellow-pupils, but 
that the sensitive state of Edgar's mind made him 
attach unnecessary importance to the circumstances of 
the case* Mr. Lance, who was well acquainted with 
Maria's candid nature, felt satisfied with this explana- 
tion, and trusted that when his young fiiend returned 
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to Mr. Kaymond's, and was once more with Ids fellow- 
pupils^ all would again be right. In the mean time he 
prescribed gentle horse exercise, and the period being 
now arrived, when, according to the late Mr. Clifton's 
will, a horse was to be provided for his son, and a cer- 
tain sum of money allowed for a groom and other con- 
sequent expenses, a fine animal, with new saddle, biidle, 
and whip, was purchased, and the young heir was sent 
forth to ride in pursuit of health and strength ; but 
day by day he returned with the same pallid counte- 
nance, languid air, and pensive look, which so much 
distressed his friends. 

One afternoon, on his return home from his ride, 
during which the weakness and impropriety of his con- 
duct, and the contemptible light in which he felt con- 
vinced he must have appeared to Harwood, had pressed 
more heavily than usual on his mind, he was met at 
the hall- door by Maria, who held out a letter to him. 
It was from Harwood, who had got back to Comlea. 
At sight of the well-known hand he eagerly caught 
hold of the letter, and hastened with it to his own 
room. Any one who had seen him bounding up two 
steps at a time would scarcely have recognized the 
youth who had just descended so languidly from his 
horse. He called to his sister, who had followed, to 
come in, and seating himself in his arm-chair, and draw- 
ing her to him, they together perused the letter, which 
contained matter of much importance. 

After giving a brief account of his voyage, and 
touching slightly upon his future plans of life, Harwood 
went on to say : '* I cannot now speak much of myself, 
AS my mind is too full of an event which engrosses the 
thoughts of us aU| and has occasioned us sincere sorrow. 
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Poor Bennet's prospects in life are entirely bliglited I 
His brilliant talents and capacious powers of mind will 
now avail him little in the humble walk of life in which 
he will for the future have to move. But I must tell 
you bow all this has come about. John's father, as 
you well know, was occupied in a large business. He 
had a partner, who, during Mr. Bonnet's temporai7 
absence in the country on necessary affairs, absconded 
with a large sum of money, leaving the business in an 
embarrassed state, and debts to an immense amount. 
All Mr. Bennet*s savings will go to clear off the debts, 
and at his age he will have to begin life again ; and, 
moreover, being a man of high principle, he will never 
rest till he has paid every shilling that remains over 
and above what his money will cover. John's elder 
brothers are all out in the world, but he and two little 
girls are dependent on their father, and, as you will 
suppose, there is an end to the poor youth's education. 
John is now at Comlea, for something had occurred 
which made it desirable that he should continue here 
another half-year. Mr. Kaymond is much concerned, 
and would willingly retain him some time longer, free 
of ail expense to his parent, but as it cannot be followed 
up by his going to college, Mr. Bennet wishes John to 
return home, and lend him some a£»istance in arrang- 
ing his affairs ; at the same time, he would willingly 
dispense with his son's services were there the least 
probability of his being able to maintain him at the 
East India College, but this is out of the question, and 
John will soon leave us. It is a heavy blow to the 
poor youth, but he bears it with fortitude ; and with 
his characteristic thought for others, he thinks more of 
the distress his family is involved in than of his own 
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misfortane. I fear I shall have tired you with this 
long history, but my heart is full of the subject, and 
I can write on no otlier." 

The reading of this letter was interrujjted by many 
exclamations of pity and regret from both brother and 
sister ; but on Clifton the eflfect produced was very 
painful, independent of all feeling of sorrow for so dis- 
tressing an event. It appeared to him but too evident 
that Harwood did not expect either sympathy or 
sorrow from him, and that he only told of events which 
filled his own heart with grief because he could not 
think nor write of anything else. He seemed to shut 
him out from all communion of feeling with himself 
and with the rest of his fellow-pupils ; nor was that all, 
he did not even give him credit for common humanity. 
For a few moments he was indignant that such should 
be the case, but this transitory emotion soon gave place 
to more correct feelings, and he acknowledged to him- 
self that Harwood was perfectly justified ; indeed, that 
he could not have written otherwise than he had done, 
for had not he himself always spoken of Bennet with 
dislike 1 He had even allowed that he should not bo 
sorry if his career in life were blighted. It is true that 
he had told Harwood in his letters that he had 
repented of all his past misconduct, but he had said 
the same things many times before, and then the next 
day, or, perhaps, the next hour, he was transgressing 
again. What reliance could his friend place on such 
repentance, or what reason had he to think that his 
feelings had really and truly undergone any change 
towards Bennet 1 The other pupils, too, no doubt, 
thought as Harwood did, and he vras considered by 
tbew all to be devoid of feeling, ajid supposed to be iudif* 
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ferent to what had caused every one else the deepest 
conceriL 

Clifibou felt completely humbled, and so lost was he 
in a sense of shame and mortification^ that he did not 
hear his sister, who addressed him several times, and 
who at length quitted the room, to leave him to follow 
uninterruptedly the train of meditation by which he 
appeared engrossed. When, after a time, she returned, 
she found him still absorbed in painful thought, and 
he continued dull and abstracted the remainder of the 
day, till about tea-time, when he suddenly became 
lively and animated, and appeared as one who has 
thrown oflf a heavy weight from his mind. Approach- 
ing his sister, he whispered her to come to his room 
before she retired for the night, as he had something 
most important to talk to her about. 

Maria did not fail to comply with her brother's 
request, and on repairing to his room she found, as 
she expected, that he wanted to talk with her on 
the subject of the letter he had received in the 
morning. He was much excited, and began by saying 
that he was sincerely sorry for Bonnet's change of 
prospects ; but of this he felt sure his sister could 
entertain no doubt, as she was well acquainted with 
the state of his mind. He then expatiated on the 
pain it caused him to find that Harwood especially, 
and all his other fellow-pupils, considered him defi- 
cient in sensibility, and that he had evinced hardness 
of heart. 

" I know I deserve," exclaimed he, " that they 
should think thus of me. It is very painful, but yet 
not so much so as the remembrance of the ill-will I 
have shown and felt towards Bennet. J am grieved 
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and ashamed when I reflect npon my behaviour, and 
his misfortunes strike upon me with a keenness of 
reproach which I can hardly bear. I have been 
striving all day to think if I could relieve my heart 
of its burden by doing something to serve him, and at 
last," continued he, changing the son*owful tone in 
which he had been speaking to that of cheerfulness, 
" I think I have hit upon a happy expedient, — I will 
provide the money for Bennet's going to college 
myself !" 

Maria gazed at her brother with a surprised and 
bewildered air that made him laugh. 

" I am quite in earnest," said he resolutely. 

Again Maria looked at her brother doubtingly ; for a 
moment she feared that illness had disordered his brain ; 
but perceiving that he appeared perfectly calm and col- 
lected, she exclaimed, — 

" Your intention is very kind, dear Edgar; but where 
are your means 1 You know the trustees refused you 
money the other day ; and " 

" Yes, yes," interrupted Clifton ; " I wanted money 
for something that they considered unnecessary ; but 
in this scheme of mine I have nothing to do with them, 
— it is entirely my own affair." 

" Indeed ! " exclaimed Maria ; " you must explain 
yourself." 

" Well, then, you know the horse that has been pur- 
chased for me, and the sum of money that is to be 
allowed me every year for his keep, together with the 
groom, and other expenses ? I will have the horse sold 
directly, and I shall then be able to furnish Bennet with 
sufficient funds to enable him to go to college.* 

" And go without the horse yourself? and give up 
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ftll your pleasant rides ? ** said Maria. "It would bo most 
noble in you to do so ; but are you sure you would like 
to make such a sacrifice of your own gratification 1" 

" It would be no sacrifice," replied Clifton. " I have 
such a desire to make that poor youth some amends 
for my behaviour, that it would be a pleasure, and no 
sacrifice. The only difficulty will be how to manage the 
business." 

" Yes," said Maria ; " the consent of the trustees 
must be obtained." 

Clifton opened his eyes wide, as his sister started a 
difficulty he had never thought of j but in a moment 
after he said, — 

" You know the terms of my father's will are, * to 
keep a horse for my son's sole use and pleasure.' Now, 
it is not my pleasure to have a horse. The trustees," 
added he, laughing, " will assuredly not force me to 
ride. But, seriously, if there is any objection made, you 
must win over Mr. Blair to my plan. Remember, you 
are his god-daughter, and a great favourite ; and I know 
you can arrange that part of the plan satisfactorily. 
Mr. Harley, I am sure, will not refuse his consent." 

" I really think," said Maria, " that no objection will 
be made to your following out so kind a pui'pose. You 
do not anticipate any other difficulty, do you 1" 

" Indeed, I do," said Clifton, earnestly; " a great one, 
too. I want you to assist me in getting over it. I fear 
that Bennet will never accept of assistance from me, 
although I should offer the money only in the shape of 
a loan." 

" You think," observed Maria, " that Bennet does not 
regard you sufficiently in the light of a friend, to be 
^villing to lie under such an obligation J" 
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" I feel very much afraid that he would refuse ; and 
that would be much to be regretted, for here are the 
means found for him to finish his education, and to 
pursue the line of life laid out for him. At the same 
time, he really would oblige me by allowing me to 
assist him." 

" Could it be contrived through the agency of Har- 
wood ]" said Maria. " Bennet might be made to think 
that it was from him he received the benefit. But 
then you would lose the pleasure of his knowing 
that it was to your generous conduct that he was 
indebted." 

" Oh ! believe me, Maria," exclaimed Clifbon, "that 
would be no loss to me. All I care about is to be of 
use to him, and to be restored to Harwood's good 
opinion. But your plan will not do ; Harwood would 
not lend himself to any deception, however innocent 
it might appear." 

" Then I cannot tell what we can do," said Maria.' 

*' You must think," said Clifton ; " and I must think 
too j perhaps together we shall hit upon some expedient 
to achieve our end." 

But though Maria proposed a variety of schemes, and 
Clifton racked his brain to find out what would 
do, the night was far advanced, and the youthful pair 
parted at last without coming to any satisfactory 
conclusion. 

" Perhaps we shall feel brighter in the morning," said 
Maria, as she bid her brother good night. 

" At any rate," said Clifton, *' you cannot be kinder. 
I am very much obliged to you, dear sister. I hope I 
have not tired you. Gk)od night." 

The following morning, just as Maria had joined her 
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brother in his roDm, in order to renew their consulta- 
tioh, Mr. Lance was announced. He came to make 
one of those friendly calls with which he occasionally 
favoured his patients when they were convalescent, and 
when by his cheerful manner and intelligent conversa- 
tion he effected more good than any further medicine 
could produce. After sitting nearly half an hour with 
his young friends, he rose to go, when they both ex- 
claimed, " Oh ! do not go yet ; you have hardly been 
here ten minutes." 

Mr. Lance drew out his watch, and pointed to the 
time he had been with them. 

" Is it possible 1" exclaimed Clifton ; " I could not 
have thought the time would have flown so fast." 

" I must tell you where I am going," said Mr. Lance, 
addressing Clifton. " I meant to have done so before, 
but we have been chatting away so fast, that I have not 
yet had time to mention that I am on my way to see a 
friend of one of your schoolfellows." 

Clifton was all attention, and Mr. Lance proceeded : 
* Two nights ago I was called up to attend a gentleman 

who was taken ill on his way from London to W — , 

where he was proceeding on urgent business. During 
my first visit, Mr. Ryder — ^that is the name of my 
patient — was too ill to speak ; but the next time I saw 
him he was able to converse, and T found him parti- 
cularly frank and intelligent. He was pleased to express 
himself as being very grateful for the relief I had been 
enabled to afford him, which under his peculiar circum- 
stances was valuable, as he is in haste to proceed on 
a journey, which he has undertaken in the hope of 
rendering important assistance to his friend Mr. 
Bennet." 
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At ibis name, so associated with mental sufiTering, 
Clifton changed colour. 

" Mr. Kyder," proceeded Mr. Lance, "has given me an 
account of the calamity which, as you doubtless know, 
has befallen Mr. Bennet (who is an old and esteemed 
friend of his), and of the exertions he is making to 
settle his business, which has been so grievously in- 
jured by his partner, and that he himself, and some 
other friends, have undertaken journeys to distant con- 
nections, in the hope of lessening the ruinous expenses 
in which he is involved." 

" Does Mr. Ryder know," inquired Maria, " that 
Edgar is a fellow-pupil of Mr. Sennet's son, and 
that he resides near the place where he was taken 

ill r 

"Yes," repHed Mr. Lance ; " he was looking from 
his window, which commands a distant view of Abbey- 
lands, and inquired of me what place it was; on hearing 
the name, he remembered that his young friend John 
had told him Mr. Raymond had a pupil who came from 
thence." 

" Has Mr. Ryder mentioned young Rennet's change 
of prospects 1" asked Maria. 

" Many times," replied Mr. Lance ; " and he deplores 
it exceedingly. He says never was there a youth more 
fitted to shine in the world, and that he is as good as 
he is clever." 

" I wonder," said Clifton, somewhat anxiously, " if he 
«ver spoke of me to Mr, Ryder." 

•* I should rather think not," said Mr. Lance, " for he 
did not appear to know anything about you, though he 
said he had often heard John talk of a youth called 
Harwood, and of Temple, and of some others." 
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Olifbon appeared relieved ; and Maria, notvidthstaD^* 
ing her devotion to her brother, could not help think- 
ing that Bennet'd silence respecting him was another 
amiable trait in his character. 

Mr. Lance, having finished his communication, was 
hurrying off, when Maria again stopped him to as!: how 
long it would probably be before Mr. Ryder was well 
enough to proceed on his journey ; and on Mr. Lance 
replying that he should not be able to tell exactly till 
after he had seen him to-morrow, she begged him to 
call on his way back, and let her and her brother know 
how his patient was. As soon as the door had closed 
on their obliging friend, Maria, joyfully clapping her 
hands, ran up to her brother, exclaiming, — 

" Oh ! such a capital plan has come into my mind ! 
I think it will do well. "We will tell Mr. Lance all about 
your scheme for assisting Bennet, and get him to ask 
Mr. Ryder to manage the business for us, so that he will 
not be able to refuse your kindness." 

" It is the very thing," replied Clifton, " that I was 

thinking of myself; but" he hesitated, and 

stopped speaking, 

" But what 1 " inquired Maria, kindly. 

" Oh ! nothing," replied Clifton ; " only " again 

he broke oflf from what he was about to say. 

" I understand," said Maria, quickly catching her 
brother's meaning. " Neither Mr. Lance, nor any 
one else, need know why you wish to assist Bennet." 

Clifton was silent for some moments, during which 
a painful struggle appeared to be going on in his mind ; 
but, apparently, conquering it, he said, calmly but reso* 
lutely, '' Ko ; all must be told. I can assign no othei 
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motive for offering my assistance : besides, Mr. Lance 
will engage more readily in the business if there are no 
concealments." 

Maria would willingly haye spared her brother this 
mortification, but he persisted in his determination, 
saying that it was his old enemy, pride, that had made 
him at first hesitate, but that he had now conquered 
it, and that he deserved to be humbled. 

It was with no little anxiety that Clifton waited the 
arrival of Mr. Lance on the following day ; but no 
sooner was he announced, and he had learned from him 
that Mr. Ryder was sufficiently recovered for him to 
pursue his journey the day after the morrow, than all 
nervousness left him, and, steadily bent upon perform- 
ing a kind action, he unfolded his plan for the assistance 
of his former fellow-pupil, and besought the aid of his 
medical friend in its prosecution. 

Mr. Lance commended the generosity and self-denial 
of the intention, but suggested the propriety of the 
proposal being made first hand by Clifton himself; 
" For," said he, " by your so doing your friend will 
value your kindness the more." 

" Oh !" exclaimed Clifton, in a burst of uncontrollable 
emotion, " he is not my friend ; I wish he were ! " 

" Not your friend ! " repeated Mr. Lance, surprised 
at such an announcement. 

" I have begun wrong," said Clifton. " I ought to 
have told you at first what I have reserved to the last 
When Bennet was a little boy at Mr. Baymond's, I 
teazed and annoyed him j and when I discovered him 
to be the son of a tradesman, I persecuted him more 
than ever. He was very clever ; and, though a mere 

z 
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ehild, maintained his opinion against mine whenever he 
thought himself in the right. He went away for a time, 
and when he returned a fine talented youth, I became 
jealous of him, and hated him for his superiority.*' 

" He was afraid," said Maria, desirous of softening 
the effect of this unflinching disclosure, *' that Harwood, 
whom he so much loves, should prefer Bennet." 

Mr. Lance perceived her sisterly intention, and, more 
perhaps for her sake than that of her brother, he turned 
kindly to Clifton, and said, — 

" You are desirous, by this generous act, to make 
your fellow-pupil amends for your former harsh treat- 
ment of him." 

" Yes, yes," exclaimed Maria ; " and then Harwood 
and the pupils cannot consider him selfish, and think 
him devoid of feeling." 

" But if you, sir," said Clifton, earnestly addressing 
3fr. Lance, '' will not undertake to arrange the business 
for me, nothing can be done. I desire exceedingly that 
Bennet should profit by my intentions; but without the 
intervention of a friend such as you describe Mr. Ryder 
to be, my offer will be declined. Will you speak to this 
gentleman on the subject ? " 

Mr. Lance did not immediately reply ; and Clifton 
repeated his request still more urgently. 

" I fear," at length replied Mr. Lance, " that I should 
be lending myself to what would, if it succeeded, cause 
you much after-regret." 

" HoV do you mean^ sir ? " 

** I mean," said Mr. Lance, " that you will repent 
parting with your horse, and thereby losing all the use 
and pleasure it would have afforded you.** 
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" T shall not repent," said Clifton, firmly. 

" You think so now, possibly," said Mr. Lance ; " but 
the time is coming when you will want a horse much 
more than you do at present ; and you should remember 
that it may have an odd appearance for you to be seen 
always walking; and suppose you meet Lord Willoughby 
in winter weather, when you are trudging along the 
lanes on foot, splashed and dirty, will it not strike 
him as something singular thus to meet the heir of 
Abbeylands 1 " 

A momentary flush crossed Clifton's pale cheeks, but 
instantly checking the emotion that Mr. Lance's words 
had caused, he replied, " Lord Willoughby would not 
think the worse of me when he knows the reason of 
his seeing me in the state you describe." 
. " Oh ! then you intend to publish your good deed V 
said Mr. Lance, drily. 

" No, no," exclaimed Clifton ; " I am far from mean- 
ing any such thing. I do not wish any one to know it ; 
and I would conceal it from Bennet himself if I could, 
and from Harwood and the other pupils, if I did not 
hope to regain their good opinion. If you knew what 

I have suffered " ; his voice faltered, and, weakened 

by long illness, and agitated by the. harassing nature of 
the conversation he had been holding, he turned away 
to hide the tears which sprang to his eyes, and which he 
struggled in vain to repress. 

Mr. Lance, who, notwithstanding the caustic manner 
with which he met all pride, conceit, and arrogance, 
possessed a truly feeling heart, was moved, and kindly 
taking Clifton by the hand, said, — 

" If you are indeed in earnest "— - 
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" Oh. 1 " exclaimed Maria^ "he is ia earnest. It is 
this that has kept him so long weak and low. If you 
will do what he asks, he will be better directly." 

Clifton said his sister was quite right ; and after 
talking the matter over more fully, Mr. Lance was 
conyinced that he should do well to second his young 
friend's views ; and he therefore cheerfully and willingly 
undertook the missiou. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

^The flowers of life, oh ! pluck them while you can, 
The flowers ot life bestowed by Heaven on man ; 
These, love and friendship, grace our ruj^ged path^ 
The lonely desert or the social hearth. 
The sympathetic tear, and tender smile, 
Like flowers the traveller's way-worn steps beguile ; 
Love's soothing words, which cheer the parting hour. 
Charm as the wild waste's solitary flower. 
The slender hare-bell, though by tempests blown. 
Clings firmly to the rock whereon 'tis grown ; 
The true heart thus by storms of life opprest. 
Adheres more closely to some £uthful breast. 
The sweets of peace like flowery odours rise. 
Emitting perfume through the earth and skies ; 
These flowers of life, retain them while you can, 
Unfading blossoms, shed by Heaven on man."— L. A. 

" When soon or late they reach that coast, 
O'er life's rough ocean driven. 
May / rejoice no wand'rer lost, 
A. family in heaven." — Burns. 

Mr. Ryder was one of those straiglitforward characters 
who cannot see why foolish punctilios should intervene 
to prevent the acceptance of a great good. It was, 
therefore, with unmixed satisfaction that he heard of 
the heir of Abbeylands' proposal to afford his Mend 
Sennet's son the means of prosecuting his studies ; and 
he willingly promised to be the negociator of the busi- 
ness. The only doubt he entertained of bringing it to a 
guGcessful issue was that Mr. Bennet would probably 
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feel scrupulous about depriTiug the generous youth of a 
pleasant means of obtaining exercise and amusement, 
and also that be was not entitled to so large a sacrifice 
being made by one to whom he was a stranger. 

Mr. Lance said Mr. Kyder must use his influence 
with his friend to overcome his scruples; and he assured 
him, from the perfect knowledge he had of the case, 
that far from^ injuring the young heir, it would be 
conferriug a benefit upon him to allow him to make the 
proposed sacrifice. 

' " A privation of this kind," said he, " is of advantage 
to a youth of expectations such as Clifton's. It is an 
excellent thing that he should use his legs to bear him 
from place to place, in order that be may know how 
those feel who have no other mode of conveyance. 
I need not tell one like you, that the heart is softened 
and the mind invigorated by whatever tends to keep 
self in the background, and to bring others forward. 
In the present case the young heir's heart is set upon 
this scheme, and its failure would very much distress 
him. He has his reasons for being so anxious on the 
subject, but into these we need not dive. What we 
have to do is to strive to attain the end we have in 
view. I have faithfully promised to do my part ; namely, 
state the case, and endeavour to persuade you to use 
your influence with your friend Mr. Bennet, in order 
to induce him to accept the proflered aid; and I again 
assure you that I am perfectly convinced, from intimate 
knowledge of the character of Clifton, that his share of 
benefit irom the transaction will be quite as great as 
that of his fellow-pupil." 

Mr. Kyder was delayed longer in the north than he 
had- expected, and after his return many days elapsed 
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before Mr. Bennet's final determination transpired, 
Clifton resolved patiently to bear the suspense, but he 
was growing restless, when one morning, about a fort- 
night after Mr. Ryder had quitted the country, two 
letters, one bearing a London post-mark, and the other 
that of Cornlea, were put into his hands. With eager 
haste he tore them open, and found one was firom Mr. 
Bennet, and the other from his son John. They were 
altogether satisfactory, especially that of the elder 
Bennet, who, without any hesitation, declared himself 
willing and most thankful to avail himself of Clifton's 
kind offer. He stated that he would accept of the 
money as a loan, as he felt a perfect conviction that 
under the blessing of God he should be able after a time 
to repay it. This was most gratifying ; it was the great 
point gained, and Clifton was rejoiced. But emotions 
of a softer nature were excited, as he read on and saw 
how deeply the father had felt for his young son, whose 
blighted prospects had been far more grievous to him 
than any reverses of his own ; and now that he found 
that John would be enabled to pursue the line of life 
laid down for him, the effect upon himself was so 
cheering, that he declared himself inspired with fresh 
hope, and his vigour seemed renewed as in the days of 
his youth. 

The pleasure arising from the perusal of his former 
fellow-pupil's letter was not of so unmixed a character. 
Clifton was satisfied with it so far as his offer was 
accepted. But though John assured him that he con- 
sidered his conduct most generous, and that he was 
greatly indebted to him, Clifton could not help thinking 
that in accepting his aid he acted in obedience to his 
&thei's wishes rather than in accordance with his owoi 
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and that; had he been left to his own guidance, he would 
have submitted to the misfortune that had overtaken him 
rather than have it removed through means afforded by 
himself. It might be that the sensitive nature of Clif" 
ton's feelings on the subject made him fancy this, but 
it is certain that John laid more stress upon the money 
being only accepted as a loan than his father did. 

The success of Clifton's scheme was attended with the 
happiest results as regarded himself; his mind being re- 
lieved from the chief part of the burden that had oppressed 
it, he rapidly recovered his health and strength, and he 
expressed a wish to return to Mr. Eaymond*s, there 
being still several weeks of the half-year remaining 
before the midsummer holidays. Clifton was very 
anxious to make up for lost time in his studies. Mr. 
Lance seconded his wish, and Mrs. Clifton being assured 
by her medical friend that it would be greatly for the 
advantage of her son's health to go from home for a 
time, offered no opposition to his proposal. Accordingly, 
after taking an affectionate leave of his family, and once 
more thanking them for their unwearied patience and 
kindness during his long illness, he took his departure 
for the residence of his tutor. 

The journey did not as on a former occasion appear 
tedious, so busily were Clifton's thoughts at work as 
to the probable reception he should meet with from Mr. 
Kaymond and his fellow-pupils. The heir of Abbey- 
lands had learned to think humbly of himself, and to 
consider his good deeds of small value. 

" Will they be glad to see me ? or will they look 
coldly upon me, remembering my former misconduct ?" 
were questions that he asked himself a hundred times ; 
and so absorbed was he in these anxious calculations^ 
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tLat tne train had stopped at Cornlea long before he 
was aware that he was near that place. Mr. Raymond 
was at the station to meet his pupil, and in the kind 
reception he gave him, he felt, for a time, cheered and 
encouraged. But as he walked on and thought of 
Harwood, his agitation returned, 

Mr. Raymond and Clifton entered by the back way, 
passing along a green lane which led on to a little 
meadow, at the extremity of which was the play- 
ground. The pupils were at the further end, engaged 
in their various amusements ; but the moment they 
caught a glimpse of Clifton they took off their hats, and 
waving them high in the air, gave three loud cheers. 

Clifton's heart throbbed with emotion. 

" That is for you, Clifton," said Mr. Raymond j " for 
yourself, not for the heir of Abbey lands." 

" Dear sir," ifetumed the youth, in faltering accents, 
and laying his hand on his tutor's arm to detain him, 
** it is to you I owe this, the happiest moment of my 
life ! It is you who have cured me of my pride and 
folly, and taught me where to seek for true happiness." 

He could add no more, for by this time the pupils 
had run up, and were thronging around him. The most 
corditxl greetings ensued ; all seemed to vie with one 
another who should welcome the stranger back the most 
heai-tily. Temple and Welby shook hands again and 
again with him. Bennet, all animation, and his coun- 
tenance glowing with gratefrl pleasure, pressed forward 
to express the joy he felt at seeing him. Marshall, his 
laughter-loving manner subdued into perfect gravity, 
assured him that he had lain awake half the night, 
trying to compose an ode in honour of his return, but 
that his muse, accustomed only to the light trifling of 
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his pen, had refused her aid od so very important an 
occasion. Page, in the mean time, who did not know 
how to show consideration enough for one who had 
lent such essential service to his friend, danced round 
him with almost the glee of his childish days. 

This was all very pleasant, but it was when Clifton 
met Harwood's eyes, glistening with emotion, and felt 
the pressure of his hand, while he murmured in his 
ear, " God bless you, my friend ; I rejoice to see you 
again," that Clifton felt himself overpaid for all he 
had suffered. 

" Now, boys," said Mr. Raymond, who had not been 
an unmoved witness of all that had passed, " we must 
let our friend go in ; remember, he has had a long 
journey, and needs rest and refreshment. Come along," 
continued he, addressing some of the pupils who were 
nearest to him, " let us go and see if supper is ready. 
So saying, he moved on, followed by all the party 
Harwood and Clifton lingering a little behind. 

Harwood drew Clifton's arm through his own. 

" Am I restored to your friendship 1" said the latter. 

" Yeis," replied his companion. 

"Entirely?" said Clifton, "and you will be again 
my friend, my monitor 1" 

" Dear Clifton," exclaimed Harwood, with warmth, 
"your generous conduct, your self-denial, and your 
humility, are calculated to inspire the warmest 
friendship. I shall be proud to call mjrself your 
friend." 

" Supper is ready," said Marshall, returning from the 
house, and advancing to meet the two friends. 

" Supper, supper !" cried Page, running forward, and 
thrusting himself between Clifton and Harwood ; then 
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taking an arm of eacli, lie pulled them forward, calling 
out, "No monopoly allowed here !" 

Temple, standing by the door, smiled, and said, 
" We all want a share of you, Clifton." 

" Yes," said Bennet, emphatically, " we do, indeed. 
Who," continued he, "could ha^e thought that my 
misfortune would have raised me up such a friend— 
a friend not only for me, but for us all ? But," added 
he a moment after, "there is always an attendant 
good on every eviL" 

Clifton caught Bennet's hand, and shaking it warmly, 
passed on with his friends to the supper-room, where 
Mr. Baymond, not the least pleased of the party, was 
waiting for them. 

Never, perhaps, was a happier party met together 
than the one assembled that evening round Mr. Ray- 
mond's hospitable board. All were in excellent spirits, 
and, engaged in pleasant conversation and innocent 
mirth, time flew rapidly on. Every one had much to 
tell and much to hear. Most of the pupils were to 
leave Mr. Raymond's that half-year ; it was a momen- 
tous period of their lives : some were removing to 
pursue in higher walks their academical studies ; some 
were about to launch into the great world, and enter 
at once on the occupation that was to be theirs to the 
end of their days. All in a short time were to become 
more or less their own masters. High hopes of dis* 
tinction and honour, aspirations after fame, expecta- 
tions of prosperity, and visions of almost unalloyed 
happinesfif, were theirs. 

The cultivation of their talents they doubted not 
must bring them renown, and diligence would insure 
them prosperity. 
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Thus thoughtlessly they talked on, till, by degrc^ 
the excitement of their spirits subsided, and the con- 
vei-sation assumed a more sober tone. Clifton, who 
was well read in biography, mentioned the frequent 
failure of the dearest hopes and wishes of eminent men. 
Mr. Raymond alluded to Mr. Bennet's reverse of for- 
tune, a case where rectitude of principle and unwearied 
diligence had been insufficient to ward off calamity. 
Welby told of a relation of his, a man endowed with 
first-rate talents, who had entered life with every 
prospect of success in the profession he had chosen, 
who was now retiring from the world, a disappointed 
and heart-broken man. Marshall spoke of an uncle of 
his, who, after years of toil and privation in a foreign 
country, was just about to reap the reward of his 
services by being promoted to a post of honour, when 
an accident deprived him of his eyesight. Page men- 
tioned a circumstance of a similar nature. 

Harwood, though he had taken no part in these 
histories, had been an attentive listener, and when the 
last was finished, he exclaimed, — 

" What melancholy pictures of human life !" 

"That," said Mr. Raymond, "is not exactly the 
observation I should have expected from you, Har- 
wood." 

Harwood looked perplexed. What he had said 
appeared to himself appropriate and natural. He was 
about to enter into life, he was in high health, good 
spirits, and of a sanguine temperament, and, like 
other youths of his age, he looked forward with hope 
to a happy and prosperous career. At the same time, 
his mind was well disciplined ; he had been taught to 
reflect on the uncertainty as well as the unsatisfactory 
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nature of human hopes and wishes ; he had learned to 
regulate his temper, and he had acquired the habit of 
bearing with patience the petty trials and crosses which 
he had hitherto encountered. Great trials he had not 
as yet been called upon to bear, but no youth could be 
better prepared to meet them when they did come, nor 
could any one be more strongly fortified by principle 
to resist the allurements and temptations of the world. 

Mr. Baymond, who had had a large share in the 
formation of his character, knew its worth, and on an 
occasion like the present he thought it would have 
shone forth brightly. He was not disappointed, for, 
after a few moments' reflection, the air of doubt which 
had clouded Harwood's brow passed away, and with 
his countenance beaming with candour, he exclaimed, — 

** Certainly, sir, I was wrong in my remark. I ought 
to have said that it was a melancholy picture, if we had 
no hopes beyond this life, and if this world was to be 
our final resting-place. Troubles and sorrows are sent 
us to prevent our attaching ourselves too strongly 
to the things of this world, and to remind us that we 
must strive to fit ourselves for the life to come. The 
events which afflict mankind are ordered by Infinite 
Wisdom, and are often of more benefit than what are 
considered blessings." He paused for a moment ; then 
added, in a subdued tone of voice, '* I know all this 
full well ; I wish I could more constantly bear it in 
mind ; but thoughts of this world's pleasures and 
advantages, and hopes of escaping its ills, will force 
themselves upon me." 

" That," said Mr. Baymond, " is too much the case 

with us all j and ; but I see Marshall is anxious 

tp say something. What is it, my young friend )" 
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"I wish to inquire," said Marshall, "if it is wrong 
to endeavour to promote our own happiness as well a« 
that of our fellow-creatures ?** 

" Certainly not," answered Mr. Raymond, " if our 
means are right, and we do not mistake the nature of 
happiness." 

" If we were never meant to be happy," said Temple, 
" I think God would not have created such a variety 
of beautiful flowers, nor have given us such an abun- 
dance of delicious fruits." 

" No," said Welby, " for those resplendent corollas 
are not necessary for the preservation of the species : 
small dull-coloured petals would answer the purpose as 
well, of securing the seed-vessels from harm. Anti all 
the rich variety of fruits are assuredly designed for 
man's gratification : for a far smaller quantity, and 
of inferior quality, would be all that is necessary for 
mere use." 

"Perhaps then," said Page, who had become ex- 
tremely serious during this conversation, "it is not 
necessary, in order to be good, to be always thinking 
of sorrow and death. Will you tell me, sir?" added 
he, looking earnestly at his tutor. 

Mr. Raymond did not immediately answer. When 
he did, he said,— 

" It would seem from your manner, Page, that the 
contemplation of death is very painful to you ; but 
remember, it is only through death that mankind can 
attain to never-ending happiness. You must strive 
to acquire the habit of looking upon the event which 
now appals you, as a barrier, by the passing of which 
you can alone enter the place where there is * joy for 
evermore.' With regard to the other part of your 
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question ; if you mean to inquire whether it is right 
to live in the constant expectation of something to 
grieve us, I will answer you by calling to your 
remembrance the words of our Saviour, which we read 
in our scripture lesson of this morning : * Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.' It is wrong to be 
always anticipating evil ; by so doing we tempt God 
to send misfortunes upon us which we dread. What 
we have to do is to receive, with heartfelt thankfulness, 
the blessings bestowed upon us ; and to hold them in 
such a way as will make us willing to resign them at any 
time that it may please God to remove thelh from us.** 

Mr. Baymond paused for a moment ; then looking 
round affectionately on his pupils, who were listening 
in deep attention to every word which fell from his 
lips, he continued : — 

" In a short time you will most of you, my young 
friends, be removed from my guardianship. Would 
that the love I bear you could shelter you, and my 
experience of the world could secure you, from all the 
evils which will beset you ! But this cannot be : you 
must go forth alone ; and alone you must encounter 
the trials of life. My prayers will be yours ; and I 
shall be ever ready to assist with my advice, should you 
wish to consult me. But your defence and safeguard 
must be a firm resolution not to depart from the prin- 
ciples of religioA and virtue in which you have been 
trained" 

Mr. Baymond rose from the table, and retired to his 
study, where the pupils were soon after summoned to 
join him, and the evening was concluded m the cus- 
tomary devotional manner. 

Sweet and refreshing was the sleep of the young heir 
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that niglit ; and in the morning, when he joined his 
fellow-pupils, how different was the state of his feelings 
from what it had been when he was last among them. 
Then pride, and envy, and jealousy, were constantly 
disturbing his peace of mind, and robbing him of the 
enjoyment he might otherwise have had. Now a pleas- 
ing calm pervaded his breast ; he felt that he had made 
a generous sacrifice of his own gratification for the 
benefit of another, and that he was beloved and 
esteemed in consequence. 

Harwood made kind inquirids respecting Clifton's 
health, and it was with much interest that he listened to 
the history his friend gave of his illness, and of the 
mental suffering he had gone through from the time of 
his first awakening to a consciousness of the fearful 
dominion his unruly passions had gained over him, up 
to the period when he sought relief from the burden 
that oppressed h'lm by doing a kindness to one of 
whom he had once entertained most injurious thoughts. 

It was real happiness to Harwood to perceive the 
change that had been wrought in his Mend ; and as 
days and weeks passed on without bringing a return of 
the pride and selfishness which it had so often pained 
him to observe, he experienced unmixed pleasure iu his 
companionship. But if Harwood was pleased with this 
unreserved and friendly intercourse, how much more so 
was Clifton ! He felt deeply the happiness of being 
firmly established in the good opinion and affection of 
the friend whom he so lately feared he had alienated for 
ever. And it was not only with Harwood that Clifton 
experienced the delights of friendship, he was on the 
most pleasant terms with all his fellow-pupils ; he read 
poetry with Temple, and studied botany with Welby. 
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Between Marshall^ too^ and himself, there now existed 
perfect cordiality, for the young wit had learned to 
govern his satirical powers, and he wonld have shrunk 
from the bare idea of giving pain to any one who had 
acted in the manner Clifton had recently done. Towards 
Ben net, Clifton found himself attracted as persons often 
are to those whom they have materially assisted. At 
first little passed beyond a few kind words, and now 
and then an expression of interest in his concerns j but, 
by degrees, a more enlarged interchange of thoughts 
and feelings was established between the parties j and 
before long, Clifton found himself warmly admiring the 
sense, and spirit, and originaUty of mind, displayed by 
Bennet in conversation ; at the same time that his 
love was kindled towards him by the numberless indi- 
cations he gave of a tender and refined nature, joined 
to the most resolute determination to persevere in the 
path of duty, however rugged he might find it. 

As to Page, it would have been difficult not to have 
been pleased with him, for the gratification afibrded him 
by Clifton*s generosity to his especial friend made him 
take every opportunity of manifesting the sentiments 
with which he was inspired. In short, Clifton had 
every reason to be well pleased with his position ; and 
he often repeated to himself, that he never in his life 
before had been so happy 1 

But though thus pleilsantly circumstanced with his 
fellow-pupils, Clifton was doomed to experience the 
mixed nature of all human felicity. There were two 
drawbacks to his happiness ; the first was finding how 
much he had lost in his learning ; and that those 
who were behind him when he left Mr. Eaymond's had 
overtaken and passed him, and those with whom he had 

2a 
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been on an equality had left him far behind. He conld 
not help making loud lamentations on the subject to his 
tutor. Mr. Eajmond told him not to be disheartened, 
for, feeling as he did, he would be certain by diligence to 
recover his lost ground ; and he advised him, on his 
return home for the holidays, to prosecute his studies as 
steadily as when under his superintendence ; and that, 
if he would correspond with him, he would give him all 
the assistance in his power. This somewhat consoled 
Clifton, and he redoubled his efforts to improve ; still 
his backwardness caused him frequent mortification. 
The other source of disquiet to the young heir was bad 
news from Abbeylands. He had scarcely left home a 
fortnight when he received a letter from Maria, inform- 
ing him that Laura had fallen down stairs, and broken 
her arm. The fracture was a simple one ; and assistance 
being speedily procured, the limb was set, and there was 
a fair prospect of her doing well. But, a day or two 
afterwards, she became exceedingly ill, and in a short 
time Mr. Lance pronounced her disorder to be small- 
pox. " This complaint," wrote Maria^ " has broken out 
in our neighbourhood ; but mamma^ thinking that my 
cousin, as well as ourselves, had been secured against it, 
by proper medical treatment, in her infancy, took no 
precautions to keep her at home ; and we think she 
must have caught the dreadful disease when we went 
one day to Lilburn, to be present at an examination 
of some village school children." 

Clifton was much concerned at this sad account of 
his cousin, and wrote expressive of his feelings by return 
of post, begging to hear again directly how she was 
going on. The next letter brought still worse news, for 
lAura's life was pronounced to be in danger, and for 
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tnany days her friends were kept in a state of the 
most painful suspense regarding her. Clifton, who wa^ 
now sincerely attached to Laura, as well as to his sisters, 
was truly grieved for the poor girl, and he not only felt 
pity for her, but for all the family, whom Maria de- 
scribed to be enduring great distress of mind. He heard 
daily from home ; and at length he was relieved by 
learning that a favourable turn in the disorder had 
taken place, and that his cousin was beginning slowly 
to recover. In the letter that announced this happy 
change, Maria spoke highly of Mr. Lance's skill, and to 
his judicious treatment, under the blessing of God, she 
attributed not only the preservation of Laura's life, but 
the probability of her being saved from any of those 
permanent ill effects that so frequently follow this 
terrible disorder. 

During the height of his cousin's malady, and long 
after all danger was over, Clifton's anxiety was wholly 
devoid of all selfishness ; but as the vacation drew near, 
he began to fear that her illness would interfere with his 
pleasure. He had obtained permission, before leaving 
home, to invite two of his fellow-pupils to pass the 
midsummer holidays with him. Harwood, of course, 
was first thought of; and ho had just made up his 
mind to ask Temple to be his other guest, when he 
received a letter from his sister, from which the follow- 
ing is an extract : 

" Mamma, I am sorry to say, is not at all well ; she 
is suffering from her attendance upon Laura, and the 
anxiety she has gone through on her account. She is 
looking forward with much pleasure to your return, 
which, we suppose, will be in a week's time. She 
bids me say she shall prefer seeing you alone. As 
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you well know, she is always desirous to promote yotlt 
pleasure, and she would not prevent your bringing home 
two of your companions, if she had felt at all equal to 
having visiters in the house. I feel very sorry that you 
should be disappointed ; but, as you are aware, poor 
mamma's health is always delicate, and she seems now 
very much out of spirits ; indeed, it cannot be wondered 
at that she is so, considering the state in which Laura 
continues. Though all danger has long since been over, 
she is still in a state which is very distressing to behold. 
Her arm has not gone on as well as it ought, owing to 
her restlessness when insensible from illness, and she 
otherwise suffers very much. She is wholly unable to 
work or read, or do the least thing to amuse herself ; 
at the same time she is a pattern of patience, and most 
grateful for all that is done for her. Mamma is with her 
a good deal, and Ann and I are glad to do everything 
in our power to make her time pass less wearily. Poor, 
dear girl ! it is a moving sight to see her as she now is ; 
and we should say it was a hard thing that one lately so 
full of health and vigour was thus bowed down by suf- 
fering, if we did not know that everything that happens 
is for the best. She lies nearly all day on a sofa in the 
inner drawing-room, that she may look out when she is 
able at the flowers on the lawn, and the park beyond j 
but she can bear very little light, and the room is kept 
darkened. Her eyes are red, and \ery painful, and her 
face still covered with large purplish spots. Mr. Lance 
says her eyesight will, in time, be as good as ever, 
and the marks will all wear entirely off ; but I thought 
it right to prepare you for seeing her thus changed, as I 
am sure, if you wore not told it was Laura^ you would 
not know her.** 
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Clifton was at first very impatient under his disap- 
pointment, but a little reflection made liim aware of 
the unreasonableness of being so, and on talking the 
matter over with Harwood, he owned that as there was 
no help for it he ought to submit with a good grace, and 
look upon it as one of those petty trials which he must 
make up his mind would constantly cross his path, and 
which ii was his duty to bear without murmuring. 

Harwood, who had known, from the first day of 
Clifton's arrival at Mr. Raymond's, that he was to return 
with his friend to Abbey lands, was also very much 
disappointed ; but the manner in which he bore the in- 
formation that he was to lose his long-expected pleasure 
was in strong contrast to what Clifton's had been in 
the first instance. No impatient expression escaped 
him, and his temper did not lose anything of its 
accustomed sweetness. It was an occasion that showed 
forth the advantage of having a mind well disciplined 
to bear unruffled the smaller evils of life. 

After the first day on which Harwood learned that he 
was not to accompany his friend to Abbeylands, he 
made no ferther allusion to the subject. Clifton could 
not doubt that Harwood was greatly disappointed, 
because he had told him so, but as he had not repeated 
his regret, he became restless and uneasy, under tbe idea 
that he was not beloved as much as he wished to be, 
and that his society did not afford the pleasure he 
had hoped it did. With his mind full of this subject, 
he was walking up and down the playground with 
Harwood, on the eve of the vacation. Neither of the 
youths spoke much^ and, at length, they became entirely 
silent. Harwood was engrossed by thinking in how 
different a manner he was to pass his holidays from what 
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he had expected j and Clifton's thoughts were engaged 
as has heen mentioned. Tbe young heir, perceiving hia 
friend's abstraction, stole a look at his countenance : 
it wore the same serene expression as ever. "Ah!" 
said Clifton, mentally, " he does not regret that he is 
not going to Abbeylands ; and he does not care about 
being with me !" and he sighed heavily. 

Harwood turned towards him, and Clifton remarked 
that the placid look was changed into an expression of 
concern and affection. " How I do wish," exclaimed 
Clifton, " that you and Temple were going home with 
me ! Temple I do not so much care about; but I wanted 
you to have been at Abbeylands in the summer." 

" It looks beautiful, I have no doubt," said Harwood 
with animation j " and that river, with the boat on it ! 
I am very fond of rowing. Then the lakes, in their 
summer glory, that you told me I should see j how 

I should" . He stopped abruptly, for he feared he 

was about to repine at what could not be helped, and 
he calmly added, " I shall, perhaps, see the lakes some 
other summer." 

Clifton perceived the change, and wrongly attributing 
it to indifference, said, with a coldness of manner of 
which, perhaps, he was scarcely aware, " I dare say you 
will pass your holidays very pleasantly at home j you 
will, too, be near your particular frend, the friend, I 
mean, from the account of whose behaviour to his sisters 
I learned to value mine." Harwood did not immediately 
reply, and Clifton repeated, 

" I feel sure you will pass your holidays very plea< 
santly at home." 

" I am not going home," said Harwood. 

*' No r 8aid Ohfton, « Where shaU you be, then T 
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" At my aunt's," replied Harwood. " It had been 
settled, before you invited me to Abbeylands, that I 
should spend my vacation with her ; but when you 
asked me to go home with you, I begged hard to be 
allowed to do so, and she consented that I should, which 
I thought very kind, as she is an invalid, and" . 

" An invalid ! " interrupted Clifton ; " then there will 
be but little going out, or receiving friends at home, to 
amuse you." 

" I am to amuse— not to be amused," said Harwood, 
smiling. " My aunt lives in great retirement ; and her 
pleasure consists in having some one to talk and read 
to her. I shall do my best to please, and make myself 
useful in both ways." 

" It will be very dull," said Clifton. " Is the country 
pretty, or anything to be seen in the neighbourhood 1" 

"No," said Harwood; "the country is flat, and 
possesses no point of interest whatever." 

" Then I do think," remarked Clifton, « that you 
would have been glad to have gone to Abbeylands 1" 

Harwood looked amazed, and exclaimed, " could you 
doubt it for a moment 1" 

Clifton, struck with the idea of how much he had 
misconstrued his friend's behaviour under disappoint- 
ment, knew not what to answer ; but on Harwood's 
repeating, " Could you doubt my regret 1" he replied, 
though with some hesitation, "You said very little 
about it." 

Harwood, who had not studied his friend's character 
in vain, now began to comprehend the workings of 
his mind which had given rise to the utterance of 
words that had taken him wholly by surprise Ho 
reflected for a moment^ and then said^ 
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" What would have have been the use, dear Clifton, 
of lamenting over what could not be helped 1 It might 
have made us bear ill what it was our duty to submit 
to with patience. But," added he, " that you may not 
think me insensible, I assure you that the not accom- 
panying you to Abbeylands is, perhaps, the greatest 
disappointment I have ever experienced; I had 
anticipated very great pleasure from it ; and, to own 
the whole truth, I am perfectly aware that my visit to 
my aunt will afford me anything but gratification. 
I do not mean that I am not happy to do all in my 
power to please an invalid, but my poor aunt is of so 
irritable a temper, that she will not be pleased, do all 
I can." 

"Is it possible?" exclaimed Clifton. "How ad- 
mirably you bear the loss of pleasure, and the expecta- 
tion of what is disagreeable. Oh ! that I resembled 
you !" 

Harwood was moved with this burst of admiration 
on the part of his friend, and pressing his arm, he said, 
"Thank you, Clifton." Then, a moment after, he 
added, " You bore your disappointment well, too." 

" Not at first," replied Clifton ; " if I had, I should 
not have lost my temper, And scolded the servant be- 
cause my boots were not veil cleaned ; and I should 
not have returned short answers to my companions ; 
nor have been petulant when Mr. Raymond pointed 
out faults in my exercise." 

" You were not quite enough on the watch at first," 
replied Harwood. " It is during the first moments of 
vexation that we should be particularly on our guard, 
lest we are betrayed into conduct we may repent of 
afterwai'da." 
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" Yes," said Clifton ; " watch — ^watch ! that id* oni 
duty. When shall I ever learn to act aright 1" 

" Soon, very soon," replied Harwood, " you will do 
all that you ought." 

At this moment Mr. Baymond, who had entered 
the playground to summon his pupils to join all 
together, for the last time, in evening devotion under 
his roof, came up, and overhearing Harwood's con- 
cluding speech, said, 

" Not soon, but now ; there must be no delay. "Who 
is there among us can tell if another day, or another 
hour, or a minute even, will be added to our lives f 
Set about the work immediately. 'Now is the ap- 
pointed time.^ 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

"The light of a living Gospel breathed in living faces, preached 
by a thousand unconscious acts of love and good- will, which, like 
iVo cup of water given in the nam? of a disciple, shall not lose 
their reward." — Mbs. Bechee Stowe. 

Clipton was joyfully welcomed by his family on hw 
return to Abbeylands ; but as it was late in the even- 
ing before he arrived, Laura had retired to rest, and 
it was not till the following morning that he saw her. 
After breakfast, he accompanied his mother into the 
room where she was lying on the sofa ; and, notwith- 
standing the feeble light admitted into the apartment, 
he was shocked to perceive the ravages that disease 
had made in one whom he had so lately beheld in high 
health and vigour. He sat down beside her, and spoke 
kindly to her, asking her several questions about her • 
self, and expressing a hope that she would jsoon be 
better ; to all which she returned short and almost 
inaudible answers, and the smile with which she greeted 
his entrance died away, leaving in its stead an expres- 
sion of great suffering. He tried to amuse her by 
telling her about his journey, and a few other little 
events ; but, though she listened, it appeared to him 
that she did not take any interest in what he said, 
and he ceased speaking. Mrs. Clifton addressed her 
two or three times in a low tone of voice ; and she 
loosened the bandage of her arm, which she found was 
too tight, and gave her much additional pain. Feeling 
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easier, the poor girl again smiled; and Mrs. Olifbon 
said, 

" She will listen to you better now, Edgar." 

Clifton again talked, but on his cousin's shutting 
her eyes to exclude the light, he once more left off 
speaking. Mrs. Clifton asked the invalid if she was 
thirsty, and would like something to drink ; to which 
a faint negative was returned; and then an entire 
sUence ensued, which was unbroken by any of the 
three. Clifton grew weary, and soon became impatient 
under his situation. He looked disconcerted, and 
meditated an escape ; but a sense of the impropriety 
of so abruptly leaving his. sick cousin restrained him, 
till, to his great relief, Ann came in, and he rose and 
left the room. He went in search of his eldest 
sister, and met her on the stairs, with a book in her 
hand. 

** I was looking for you to go out with me,** said he. 
" Ttun and fetch your bonnet, and come with me to 
see the dogs, and birds, and all our pets ; and then we 
will go round the gardens and into the park." 

« I cannot go with you now," repHed Maria. 

" Why not 1" asked Clifton, with surprise. 

" Because I am going to read to Laura." 

"Read to Laura!" repeated Clifton. "Why, you 
can read to her any time. And I am only just come 
home, and you have not seen me for many weeks." 

" I should like to go with you very much," said 
Maria ; " but I must stay with Laura this morning. I 
promised her I would. Ann and I have unavoidably 
been away from her for a day or two, and mamma 
could only be with her a very little while. Poor girl, 
she is wholly dependent on us for any little pleasure 
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she can Lave ; and I am sure, dear Edgar, you will 
think how sad it is for her to be in such a state. I 
will go out with you in the afternoon." 

Clifton said nothing more to induce his sister to 
change her determination, and he sauntered out alone, 
not, it must be confessed, in the best of humours. He 
would have asked Ann to go with him, but she, he 
knew, was engaged with her mamma ; so, by way of 
company, he called his Newfoundland dog, and walked 
down to the river. Here he threw his stick into the 
water for Neptune to fetch out, till both the dog and 
he were tired of the sport. Clifton, indeed, was not 
much inclined to be pleased with anything ; he missed 
the companions who had lately shown so much pleasure 
in his society, and Maria, whom he thought devoted to 
him, had refused to come out with him the first day of 
his being at home. He walked on and on till he arrived 
at the brook meadows ; the pathway was worn much 
broader, and a momentary thought crossed his mind, 
had he done well to have a turnstile placed at the head 
of them ? At the same instant, a man and woman 
pushed through the easy barrier without appearing at all 
to notice its convenience. He turned away displeased. 
Neptune rushed out of the water to follow him, and 
fihook his dripping coat over his master's dress. Clifton 
struck the dog in anger, and he ran howling away. In 
a few minutes, however, he returned, crouching, and 
licked the hand from which ho had received the blow. 
This action touched Clifton j and, caressing the animal, 
he exclaimed aloud, — 

" Poor Neptune, your nature is better than mine I 
I hava acted as if I were not endowed with reason ; 
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And you, though a bmte^ have recalled me to my 
recollection." 

Ashamed of the various indications he had recently 
given of an ill-regulated mind, he fell into a deep fit of 
musing upon the difficulty he found in keeping in the 
right path, and the frequency of his relapses into error. 
He recalled to mind his last conversation with Harwood 
on the subject of watchfulness, and was painfully aware 
of his neglect in this respect. He felt that if Laura 
and her sufferings had occupied the place in his mind 
which they ought to have done, self would have been 
kept in the background, and he would not have had to 
blush at the thoughts which had occupied him during 
the last hour or two. 

He had now arrived at the seat dose to the part ot 
the river which had once nearly proved fatal to him. 
Feeling tired, he sat down to rest ; and soon every- 
thing connected with that eventful passage of his life 
came rushing into his mind. His imperious manners 
respecting gathering the grass to make a bowl, his im- 
patience and abruptness in trying to seize on it himself^ 
his fall into the water, and the agony he endured as he 
felt himself sinking lower and lower towards destruc- 
tion, all passed in review before him ; but it was of 
Laura he thought, of her presence of mind and 
undaunted courage. 

"Yes," exclaimed he, "she saved my life at the 
peril of her own ; and yet I had not the patience to 
remain in her sick-room half*an-hour, and was angry 
with my sister for doing what I ought to have been 
glad to do myself" 

He could bear his thoughts no longer, but darting 
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up, he hastened with his utmost speed back to Laum^a 
room. He opened the door gently ; Maria looked 
surprised and pleased to see him, but she made a sign 
that Laura slept. He went up to his sister, and sat 
down quietly by her. 

" Laura," she whispered, " has been telling me that 
she was much amused by what you talked to her 
about." 

" I am come to be with her, and to try and help to 
make her time pass less wearily," said Cliflon. And 
he kept his word not only then, but during several 
hours of each succeeding day. 

At the same time, he did not forget his studies, nor 
Mr. Raymond s advice on the subject, and, in order to 
gain time, he made a change in his habits, which at first 
required considerable effort to effect. He had been 
accustomed, whenever he was at home, to sit up late 
at night, and to indulge by lying longer in bed of a 
morning. He now resolutely retired to rest by ten 
o'clock and rose before five, thus gaining uninterrupted 
time till eight o'clock for study. 

In about three weeks from Clifton's return, Laura 
had made considerable progress towards recovery, and 
Hkving derived much benefit from being carried out to 
sit on the lawn, Mr. Lance advised her having gentle 
horse exercise. This remedy, simple as it appears, was 
not accomplished without some difficidty. There was 
not a horse on the premises except those used for 
agricultural purposes ; the repairs had consumed so 
much more money than it was at first supposed they 
would require, that Mrs. Clifton had laid aside her 
carriage for a time, and every possible retrenchment 
was made in the household. Clifton was quite at a loss 
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as to what could be done ; at length he recollected an old 
pony which had been turned out in the park to end his 
days ; this he proposed having brought up for Laura to 
ride, but Mrs. Clifton protested against the plan, saying 
that the old pony had long been considered unsafe to 
ride, from the habit it had of stumbling. Clifton said 
it would not fall if he held it by the bridle, and on his 
promising faithfully never for a moment to leave its 
side, Mrs. Clifton consented to Laura's using it. 

It was the right arm Laura had broken, and she had 
still very little use of it, so that she required to be lifted 
on to the pony ; this Clifton very carefully did, and every 
afternoon led her forth into the park, watching for the 
first symptoms" of fatigue to take her back. At first 
she could only bear to go a very little way, but she soon 
acquired more strength, and enjoyed her ride. Maria 
aiKi Ann were generally of the party, and the weather 
becoming very warm, they used to repair to a summer- 
house in the park, where, dismounting Laura, and 
tying the old pony to a tree, they sat for an hour or 
two, enjoying the frest air Kni admiring the charming 
scenery. 

Sometimes one of the party read aloud, and now and 
then Clifton pursued some study or other on which he 
was intent. Laura began to beguile her time by a little 
fancy-work, and one day she was occupied upon a mat 
which she had brought out with her, Ann was botan- 
izing, and Clifton committing a passage to memory. 
Maria, seeing every one engaged, drew forth a book 
which she was anxious to go on with, it having been 
lent her for only two days. She had sat some time, 
intently looking at one place^ when her brother 
exclaimed^—- 
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"What can you be poring over in that book for 
Buch a length of time 1 " 

" I am trying," said Maria, " to puzzle out the 
meaning of a Latin quotation which I wish veiy much 
to understand." 

" Then why do you not ask me 1 " said Clifton. 

" I did not like to interrupt you," replied Maria. 

Clifton gently shook his head, and looking kindly 
at his sister, exclaimed, " Ah ! Maria, when will you 
forget that I have been a rude and inattentive 
brother 1 " 

** It is," said Maria, with animation, " because I am 
always remembering how good and obliging you are, 
that I am unwilling to be constantly troubling you ; 
you have already translated for me many passages, and 
this book is fall of quotations from the classics." 

" The nature of the work — * A History of Home 
and its Environs ' — renders it likely that such should 
be the case," said Clifton. " Is it amusing 1 " 

" Very," replied Maria ; " but I should find it more 
so if I understood the meaning of the quotations. I 
often wish," continued she, " that I knew Latin enough 
to enable me to make out passages that I frequently 
meet with in works I am reading." 

"Do you]" said Clifton, "then I will teach you- 
and Ann ; and Laura, also, when she can use her 
eyos sufficiently to look at a grammar." 

" Thank you ! " exclaimed Maria, joyfully ; " how I 
shall like it ! but, dear Edgar, we won't all trouble you. 
You shall teach me, and I will repeat the lessons to 
Ann, and afterwards to Laura, pursuing the same 
method that Mr. Baymond did when he taught Ann 
botany." 
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" Poor Ann ! " exclaimed Clifton, " I wonder I did 
not give her a distaste to the science for ever." 

Ann, who was sitting by Clifton, threw her arm 
affectionately round him, and holding up a flower for 
him to look at, said, — 

" I like botany better than ever ; take this flower, 
Edgar, I want you to examine it with me, and then," 
continued she, laughing, " I will examine you, to see if 
you have lost any of the store of knowledge I once 
imparted to you." 

" I do not think you will consider th^-t I have gone 
back," said Clifton, *' for Welby and I used often to 
study together ; but we will take the flower in doors, 
for Laura appears tired." 

The same evening Clifton gave his sister a lesson in 
Latin, which he repeated daily while he remained at 
home, and he put her in a way of proceeding after he 
was gone, and told her she must send her exercises to 
Comlea for him to correct. Maria was an apt scholar 
herself, and she imparted all she knew clearly and well 
to Ann. Laura, who had a quick and retentive 
memory, learned all the lessons from being present at 
the repetition of them. 

The girls told Clifton they were much indebted to 
him for a new and pleasant pursuit. He had altogether 
conducted himself in so kind and agreeable a manner 
towards them all through the holidays, that it was 
with no little regret they thought of his leaving them. 

As regarded the young heir himself, he looked back 
to the way in which he had passed his time with feel- 
ings he had never before expeiienced. He had made a 
sacrifice of his own inclinations and pursuits for the 
benefit Qf another; he had conquered a powerful 

2b 
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iiabit; and he had, by diligence and steady perse- 
verance for several hours in the day, made up for much 
lost time in his studies. A delightful calm, worth all 
the selfish pleasures in the world, pervaded his breast, 
and when, on taking leave of his family the morning oi 
his departure for Comlea, Laura told him that she 
attributed her recovering so fast to his great kindnesa 
in taking her out on the pony, he felt himself well 
~^w«rded for any exertion he had made in her behal£ 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

** Thoa Power Supreme, whose mighty scheme 

These woes of mine falfil ; 
Here firm I rest, they must be besty 

Because they are Thy will ! 
Then all I want (O do Thou grant 

This one request of mine), 
Since to enjoy Thou dost deny. 

Assist me t^ resign." — ^BuBlKL 



"arrest the present moments^ 



For be assured they all are arrant telltales ; 
And though their flight be silent, and their path 
Trackless as the wing*d couriers of the air. 
They post to heaven, and there record thy folly ; 
Because, though stationed on th' important watch, 
Thou, like a sleeping, faithless sentinel. 
Didst let them pass unnotic*d, unimproved." 

*' Happiness does not grow up of its own accord ; it is the 
fruit of long cultivation, and the acquisition of labour and care." 
— Dr. Sam. Johnson. 

The young heir's illness had interfered with the plan 
whiph had been laid down for his education. It had 
been intended that he should go to college in the spring 
that was now passed j but he had unavoidably lost so 
much time, that his guardian thought it better that he 
should return again to Mr. Haymond's for another half 
year. 

With this arrangement Clifbon himself was perfectly 
satisfied, feeling that it would be an advantage to him 
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in every respect to remain longer with a tutor from 
whom he had derived the greatest benefit. It was 
therefore with a mind perfectly disposed to content that 
he set off for Cornlea ; but on his arrival there a disap- 
pointment awaited him for which he was not at all pre- 
pared. He found his school companions for the next six 
months consisted of little boys, the eldest of whom was 
not more than twelve years old. He knew before he 
came that most of his former friends would have left 
Mr. Raymond's ; but he expected to have found Welby, 
and he had not calculated upon the place of the other 
pupils being supplied by such very juvenile scholars. 
Welby's father was ordered abroad on a diplomatic 
mission, and he took his son with him. A youth of 
about the same age was to have been placed with Mr. 
Raymond ; but circumstances occurred to prevent his 
coming. 

Nor was this the only change Clifton had to lament. 
His tutor appeared to him no longer like the same 
persoQ. It was not that Mr. Raymond was less kind 
and considerate in his treatment of him, nor was it that 
he relaxed in his duties as an exemplary teacher ; but 
his look and manner were entirely different from what 
they had formerly been. His cheerfulness was gone ; 
and the bland smile that used so frequently to light up 
his benevolent countenance was now rarely or never 
seen ; nor were the pleasant, lively remarks with which 
he frequently interspersed his instructions now ever 
heard. His mind seemed absorbed by some subject of 
painful meditation. Clifton perceived that he made 
strenuous efforts to shake off the heavy weight with 
which he was oppressed, or, at any rate, to conquer the 
outward demonstration of it j and he was so far suc« 
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cessful, that when with his younger pupils there was 
generally no marked difference perceptible in his man- 
ners. But Clifbon painfully missed the delightful con- 
versations with which his tutor had been accustomed 
to indulge him, the arguments he condescended to hold 
with him, and the amusing anecdotes with which he 
occasionally relieved the mind when under grave dis- 
cussion. 

Clifton soon became aware that Mr. Kaymond would 
willingly have been the same to him in every respect; 
but it was evident that the exertion he made to be so 
was very painful to him, and feeling truly sorry for the 
distress of mind under which his tutor appeared to 
labour, he forbore to press upon his attention. Nor did 
he seek to know the cause of his sorrow, considering 
that he should be guilty of taking a liberty if he did so. 
But though Clifton conducted himself so far well as tc 
exercise this forbearance, his mind was not yet sufE- 
ciently well disciplined to enable him to submit cheer- 
fully to what was unpleasant in his situation. He did 
not consider that he had every facility for study, nor did 
he reflect on the excellent opportunities afforded him for 
the exercise of kindness and benevolence ; on the con- 
trary, he was discontented and dejected, and indulged in 
frequent mental repinings that things were no longer 
as they used to be. He would sometimes sit by the 
half-hour together thinking of his absent friends, not 
profitably, that is, by striving to emulate their virtues, 
but in idle lamentations that they were not with him, 
and that he had to endure the hardship of having no 
other companions than a set of little boys. The con- 
sequence of these musings was that he frequently rose 
^om them in a state of irritation which too often 
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vented itself on these said little boys, whose observa- 
tions he treated with contempt, and whose meriy and 
noisy play disturbed him. 

One afternoon, when all the party were assembled in 
the study, preparatory to commencing lessons, Mr. Ray- 
mond entered and announced a half-holiday, which had 
been begged for by a friend who had just arrived on 
particular business, and to whom he hastened back. 
There was an instantaneous rush of the little boys to the 
playground, where a joyous shout was raised, and then 
ensued a clamorous discussion as to how they should 
pass their time ; one only of them remained an instant 
or two behind, to gather together some brushes, colours, 
and paper, and then hastened away. This boy, whose 
name was Bigby, was the eldest of the young pupils ; 
he had an intelligent look, and his manners were quiet 
and unobtrusive ; still there was nothing particular to 
remark about him, except his determined perseverance 
in pursuit of his favourite occupation, which was that 
of drawing. Every moment that he could snatch was 
thus employed. He would, if waiting to carry up his 
lesson, take his pencil, or, if wanting that, use pen and 
ink, to draw on any scrap of paper that was lying beside 
him ; and too often, if he could do it unobserved, he would 
neglect his studies, to indulge in his much-loved pursuit. 

Clifton, in some of his listless moments, regarded this 
boy with a feeling of envy, his time appeared to pass so 
delightfully, and he seem^d^R) perfectly happy in him- 
self. Yet he had never-troubled himself to look at any 
of Digby's performances, for he could not imagine that 
the scratchings of pencil, or the dabbling in colours, of 

little schoolboy could possess the smallest particle of 
interest for him. 
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It was a delightful afternoon ; and the young heir not 
choosing to remain alone in a room which too forcibly 
reminded him of his much-regretted companions, took 
up a book and sauntered forth, to sit under the trees in 
the meadow adjoining the playgroimd, where he had 
permission to walk whenever he chose. In his way he 
passed Bigby, who was seated some little distance off, 
opposite the back of Mr. Raymond's house, holding 
before him a board, with a large piece of drawing-paper 
stretched on it, while beside him stood a mug of water 
and a plate of colours. Cliftoh imagined he was going 
to make a picture of the objects before him ; but as he 
glanced at the large blank paper, and then at the little 
artist, it appeared so futile an attempt, that he could 
scarcely repress an expression of contempt as he walked 
2)ast. 

The playground commanded a view of the entire 
meadow, and Clifton was unable to get wholly out of 
sight and hearing of the happy little group who were 
sporting there. He, however, contrived to establish 
himself in tolerable comfort on a grassy bank, under the 
light shade of a quivering aspen tree, against which he 
leaned for support. Here he sat for some time soothed, 
in spite of himself, by the balmy air, the busy hum of 
insects, and the sweet fragrance of the wild flowers that 
gemmed the green tur^ and bloomed along the hedge- 
rows. Presently he drew forth a letter recently received 
from his sister, and re-perused its contents. It was a 
pleasant letter ; for, besides telling him that his mother 
was quite recovered, and that his cousin was daily im- 
proving in health and strength, it spoke of the loss his 
going away had been to all the family ; and the praises 
which Maria had often bestowed on him^ when present^ 
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for his kind and self-denying conduct towards Laura^ 
were now repeated again and again. For a few minutea 
he entirely forgot the annoyances of his present position ; 
but as he folded his letter, and replaced it in his pocket, 
they recurred to him, at the same time that a short and 
involuntary comparison of his power of self-govern- 
ment then and now, rushed through his mind. 

He took up his book, and opened it at the title-page. 
The name of " William Harwood" was inscribed on the 
opposite leaf. It had been given him by his friend the 
last day they were together, and was a favourite work 
of his. Clifton had had no time to read it during the 
holidays ; and since his return he had been occupied by 
a book Mr. Haymond had lent him. He now turned 
the leaves eagerly over, for some marked places, admired 
passages of Harwood's caught his eye. His attention 
was riveted. It seemed as though these parts were 
written expressly for himself, so exactly were they 
adapted to his present situation. The duty of bending 
to circumstances was enforced ; the sin of repining 
after lost happiness was forcibly condemned ; the ne- 
cessity of content, and striving to make the best of 
any situation in which we are, was pointed out and 
enlarged upon ; and lastly, it was stated that wherever 
we may be placed, or whatever may be our condition in 
life, there is always some good to be obtained, something 
to be learned, or some duty to be performed toward? 
ourselves or others. 

The style of the author was commanding and forcible, 
and the effect produced by his writing on Clifton was 
most powerful He laid the book dovm, and starting up, 
X^ed backwards and forwai-ds with rapid steps. 

'^ How weak and foolish^* exclaimed he, " has my 
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conduct been of late — ^how wanting in self-government ! 
Oh ! Harwood, what would you think of me could you 
know how I have felt and acted since my return to 
Comlea 1" He continued in this train of meditation, 
blaming himself, and repenting of his conduct, till, 
quite exhausted, he threw himself down on the grass. 
Here he lay for a long time, when, getting up, and 
resuming his seat on the bank, he began in a calmer 
manner to review his late behaviour. Where he con- 
sidered he had been most to blame was the manner in 
which he had conducted himself towai'ds the little boys. 
He remembered that there were many ways in which 
he could have been of service to them if he had chosen ; 
he might have been to them as a kind elder brother, 
and have set them a good example ; instead of which 
he had, by irritating them and treating them with con- 
tempt, called forth the bad parts of their nature. 
"Poor children !" he exclaimed, as the sound of their 
joyous voices was wafted towards him by the passing 
breeze ; " you are glad I am not among you — justly 
glad j if any one when I was your age had treated me as 
I have treated you, how would my heart have swelled 
with vexation, and how indignant I should have been." 
Then arose in his mind the consideration of how he 
had fallen into such errors, and he rightly traced their 
cause to want of keeping suflScient watch over himself. 
Firmly determined to make amends to the utmost of 
his power for past transgressions, he returned to the 
perusal of his book, till the ringing of the bell for tei 
warned him that it was time to return to the house. 
The younger pupils were hastening in as he passed along 
the playground, and Bigby was reluctantly gathering 
together his colours and tirushes, while he cast a linger- 
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ing look at his drawing, which he had placed on a chair 
opposite him. At sight of this drawing Clifton stopped 
short j he could hardly believe his eyes. Mr, Raymond's 
house, with its picturesque gable-ends, its stack of fine 
old chimneys, and the clump of chesnut trees on one 
side, and the flowering shrubs on the other, together 
with the pretty lawn and gravel-walk, were all faith- 
fully represented, the drawing correct, and the colour 
true to nature. 

"Did you do thisT' exclaimed Clifton. "Who 
taught you to draw in this manner?" 

" My father taught me," replied the boy, 

"And who is your father?" said Clifton, not yet 
recovered from the surprise caused by the performance 
before him. 

" Don't you know my father ?" returned Digby, 
fixing a pair of wondering eyes on Clifton. " He is 
the first water-colour artist of the day." 

Any further conversation was prevented by the ser- 
vant coming to announce that Mr. Raymond was 
waiting tea. 

The following morning Clifton asked Digby to let 
him see his drawing again. The boy placed it before 
the young heir, who sat gazing at it a long while in 
silence. It was to him an all-important subject, for 
it was an exact representation of a place that possessed 
for him no common share of interest — a place where 
he had passed some of the happiest days of his life, 
and was associated with friends whom he loved and 
esteemed. 

" It is all very correct," said Clifton at length to 
Digby, who continued standing by. " Yes," continued 
he, pointing in succession to the different windows^ 
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" those are the study windows, where we used all to sit 
so happily at our lessons — I mean the last set, Bigby ; 
and that window above belongs to Mr. Raymond's room, 
and the next is Harwood's and the next to that mine, 
but mine wants the green curtain ; you see that, don't 
you?" 

" Oh ! it is not nearly finished in all the details," said 
Digby. " I was such a very little while at it." 

" A very little while I " repeated Clifton, " why cer- 
tainly that is true for so good a drawing, but you were 
full four hours at it." 

"Four hours!" exclaimed Digby; "impossible!" 
but seeing that Clifton looked in earnest, he said, " I 
never know how time passes when I am drawing ; I 
should have thought I had only been at work an 
hour." 

Clifton made no reply, for he was again attentively 
viewing the drawing. 

" You seem to like it," said Digby. 

" Indeed I do," replied Clifton, 

" I will give it you, then," said Digby. 

"I am very much obliged to you," said Clifton, 
"and I shall value" 

"I will make a bargain with you," interrupted 
Digby, " I will give you that drawing, if you will do 
something for me in return." 

Clifton inquired of the boy what it was he wished 
him to do, and the young artist said that he wanted 
him to ask Mr. Raymond to give him permission to 
make a sketch in a neighbouring field, where he said 
there was a charming subject for the pencil. Clifton 
replied that he thought it would be better for him to 
make the request himself, when Digby answered that 
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he had already done so, and that Mr. Haymond had 
told him that he could not allow him to go by himself. 

" Now," said Digby, " if you will ask Mr. Raymond, 
and say that you will go along with me, I know he 
will consent. I see very plainly," added the boy, " that 
he would not refuse you anything you asked." 

" I am not sure of that," said Clifton, smiling. 

"Anything in reason, I mean," answered Bigby; 
** and I am sure this is in reason." 

" Not unreasonMe, certainly, I think," said Clifton. 
"I will make the request, and shall be willing to 
accompany you. It must be on the next half-holiday. 
Now, let us go to our lessons, it is time, and forget all 
about drawing till they are over." 

" I can't promise that," said Digby ; " I never can 
keep drawing long together out of my head." 

" Then you will not make much progress in youiP 
studies," said Clifton. 

" I cannot help that," replied Bigby. 

" Do you remember," asked Clifton, " an old saying, 
'Whatever is worth doing at all is worth doing 

well r " 

Digby did not answer ; and Clifton asked if his 
father was not anxious for his improvement in other 
things besides drawing ; and the boy saying that he 
was, Clifton said, — 

*' Then you ought to take pains to get on. While 
at your lessons you should keep your mind fixed on 
them, and not be drawing in school-hours, as you often 
are. You hide what you are doing from Mr. Ray- 
mond, and that is a proof that you know you are doing 
wrong. 

Digbj looked disconcerted ; and Clifton said, " You 
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must take in good part what I have said, for I intend 
fcbat you and I shall be excellent friends.*' 

In proof that he meant kindly towards the boy, 
Clifton did not forget his promise. He asked and ob- 
tained permission for him to go, accompanied by him- 
self; to sketch in the meadow he had spoken of, and 
which was only across the lane, just opposite to the one 
adjoining the playground on Mr. Raymond's premises. 
Digby was very much pleased, and sat down before 
the old shed, haystack, and group of trees that had 
taken his fancy, determined to make the most of his 
time ; but though he worked hard, he was obliged to 
petition Clifbon to ask leave for him to come again, 
as he could not finish his drawing at once. Permission 
was again obtained, and Digby resumed his sketch ; 
Clifbon sitting by, sometimes looking on, and some- 
times reading, and now and then making an observa- 
tion to his companion, which, by the way, was very 
seldom answered. After being intently occupied for 
nearly two hours, Dieby started up, and puttinir down 
his diwing, said;- 

" I will have the resolution to leave it for a little 
while. My father tells me I ought always to leave off 
occasionally for a few minutes, in order to refresh the 
eye." Then addressing Clifton, he observed, "I am 
afraid I have been very rude to you ; I heard you 
speaking, and never answered you, though I am sure 
I do not know what you said." 

" Never mind," said Clifton, unable to suppress a 
smile at this frank confession, " it is of no consequence ; 
you are getting on well with your drawing." 

*' I am glad to hear you say so," said Digby, catch* 
ing it up, and retiipiing to it with renewed vigoun 
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" I will tell you what I have been thinking of all the 
time I have been about this drawing. I have been 
thinking of the Cuyp that hangs in the eastern gallery 
at Abbeylands. I do not mean the large sunny one^ 
but the smaller one to the right. It is a greyer picture 
than he generally painted, and is most beautiful in 
colour." 

" It is a very fine painting," said Clifton ; " it was 
my father's fiivourite. But how does it happen that 
you know anything about the pictures at Abbey- 
lands r 

"My &.ther and I," replied Bigby, "were at the lakes 
la.st year, and, knowing your guardian, we asked him 
to allow us to see the paintings at your place. You 
were here, but I heard of you, and thought how happy 
you must be, to be able to sit in that gallery all day 
long and copy as many pictures as you liked." 

" I suppose you would like to copy some of them 1" 
said Clifton. " If so, you shall go home with me, and 
pass a month at Abbeylands.** 

Digby was highly pleased, and exclaimed in the 
warmth of his gratitude that he would teach Clifton 
drawing. Clifton accepted his offer, and found in this 
new occupation a source of enjoyment that assisted 
him very much in attaining that degree of content in 
his present position which he knew it was his duty to 
feel, and which he was striving hard to obtain. 

Mr. Kaymond was well pleased with this fresh pur- 
suit of the young heir's. He was an advocate for 
every one learning to draw, for, independent of the 
knowledge of the art being often useful, he considered 
that it was an innocent and intellectual amusement. 
In Clifton's case he was of opinion that it would b« 
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agreeable to him to be able to make sketches when he 
travelled ; and that it would, besides, give him an 
idea of the difficulty of the sti% and incline him to 
patronize the talent of his native country. 

The home meadow afforded several pretty subjects 
for the pencil, and Digby advised Clifton to begin at 
once from nature. Often, when seated by the side of 
his little teacher, quietly pursuing with him their 
peaceful occupation, Clifton would talk to the boy of 
Harwood, and endeavour to excite in him a wish to 
resemble one so good and amiable ; and then he would 
lead him to reflect on the nature of his being, and bid 
him consider for what purpose he was bom into thii 
world, and how all-important it was that he should 
strive to do his duty to the best of his power. 

Clifton had noticed that Mr. Eaymond was endea- 
vouring to awaken a proper sense of religion in his 
young pupil, a pai^t of his education which had hitherto 
not been properly attended to ; and he hoped that, in 
thus seconding his tutor's effoii)s, he was acting upon 
the advice given in Harwood's book — to look well into 
every situation in which we are placed, and we shall 
most assuredly find an opportunity of doing good to 
others, or of improving our own character. 

In the mean time, Clifton had not been unmindM 
of his resolution respecting the rest of the juvenile 
pupils. He assumed a kind and gentle manner toward i 
them, and by interesting himself concerning their 
studies, and entering into their amusements, he soon won 
their love and confidence. They would gather round 
him to tell their little troubles, and ask his advice and 
assistance ; and if anything particularly pleasant had 
happened they were eager to communicate it to him. 
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Mr. Raymond, wlien he saw him thus occupied with 
his little friends, would often bestow on him a look of 
cordial approbation, which Clifton felt to be an ample 
reward for the exertion he was making No be useful to 
those around him, and to act in such a manner as his 
conscience told him was right. Thus, contented him- 
self, and making others happy, with every hour bring- 
ing its full employment, the young heir had no time 
for vain regrets; and though he thought often of 
Harwood and his other friends, it was with a vigorous 
and healthy mind, where no room was left for idle 
lamentations and discontent. But, occupied as Clifton 
was, he soon found himself engaged in more serious 
and important business. 

Mr. Baymond, whose health had appeared for some 
time past to be on the decline, was sitting one evening 
reading to his pupils, when he suddenly put his hand 
to his head, and suppressing a cry of pain, rose hastily, 
and left the study. Clifbon felt alarmed, and, after 
hesitating for a minute or two whether he ought to do 
so or not, followed his tutor, to ascertain what was the 
matter. He knocked gently at the door of his private 
room, and on being bid to enter, found Mr. Eaymond 
reclining in an arm-chair, looking very pale and ill. 
Clifton anxiously asked him how he felt, and urged 
him to send for medical advice. Mr. Baymond, in 
reply, said he should be better presently, and declined 
tbe assistance of a doctor, when, seeing that his pupil 
looked very anxious, and did not appear satisfied at 
hi3 refusal, he said, 

" Mine, dear Clifton, is a mental^ not a bodily, ail- 
mont." 

Mr. Raymond then told him that he feared he should 
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not feel sufficiently well to return to tlie study tliat 
night, and requested him to remain with the boys till 
their bedtime, and to read prayers, and that afterwards, 
if he would come to him, he would communicate the 
cause of the uneasiness which for a long time had 
pressed so heavily on his mind. 

What Mr. Haymond told Clifton was a distressing 
but by no means an uncommon case. It may be briefly 
stated. A friend, in whom he had entire confidence, 
borrowed all his money — ^the savings of many years of 
unceasing labour in his vocation — and shortly after 
absconded with it, leaving no trace of the place to 
which he had fled. But this was not the worst part 
of the affair : his aged mother and two widowed sisters 
were deprived of their little all by the same means, 
having been induced, from the good interest that was 
offered, to place their money in the hands of a man 
in whom Mr. Eaymond trusted. One sister was nearly 
blind, and the other was the mother of four little 
girls. Two of these children their uncle had main- 
tauied at sohool, and he was the chief support of the 
rtjflt of the family ; besides which, by his kind contri- 
butioiis to his mother and other sister, he enabled 
them to live in ease and comfort, such as they had 
once been accustomed to. 

The consciousness that it was through him that his 
mother and sisters were thus wronged added greatly to 
the poignancy of Mr. Baymond's distress. He felt that 
he had been rash in his judgment, and had not made 
duo inquiries regarding the security for the money 
lent. For himself he said little ; his savings were all 
for his family, and the idea that th^ must come to 
Ijrant through his imprudence preyed heavily on h' f 
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mind. It was not that for a moment he doubted the 
goodness of God, and he trusted that if his life were 
spared, he might yet, in some measure, repair the mis- 
fortune, but his mother was far advanced in years, and 
she suffered acutely under this heavy blow. To add to 
his distress, he had, just before he heard of the cruel 
conduct of his friend, fallen into a bad state of health, 
which was now greatly aggravated by uneasiness of 
mind, not only on account of his mother and sisters, 
but by the fear lest he should be unable to retain his 
pupils, or that, keeping them, he might not do them 
justice. The abstraction of mind which had so 
forcibly struck Clifton on his first return to Cornlea had 
arisen chiefly from Mr. Raymond being occupied in 
thinking of what steps could be taken to recover the 
money, and the means to be employed for that 
purpose, or, failing in success, what could be done 
for the present support and comfort of his injured 
feimily. 

It was with great concern that the young heir 
listened to this sad tale, and he offered such consola- 
tion and sympathy as were in his power. He felt a 
great wish that he had money at command to offer to 
hiB tutor ; but, as if Mr. Raymond divined his thoughts, 
he mentioned that more than one friend had desired to 
lend him money, but that he had declined all aid of 
that kind, not choosing to incur a responsibility that 
he was uncertain of being able to meet. The only 
assistance he had permitted himself to accept was 
the being paid a half-year's salary in advance, by the 
&ther of one of his pupils, who was his best and oldest 
friend* 

When Mr. Eaymond had thus ojiened his mind to 
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Clifton, he seemed relieved, and appeared to feel better, 
and when his pupil affectionately parted with him for 
the night he hoped to find him still more recovered in 
the morning. But this was far from being the case. 
Mr. Raymond had become very restless and feverish, 
and a medical man, whom he no longer opposed being 
sent for, ordered him not to leave his bed, and it was 
not till the fourth day after his attack, that he came 
down stairs. In the mean time, Clifton paid him the 
kindest attention, and, what was of far more value to 
Mr. Raymond, he superintended the studies of his little 
fellow-pupils, who were all very sorry for their tutor's 
illness, and evinced their concern in the best manner 
by being tractable, orderly, and quiet. 

Mr. Raymond was most anxious to resume his duties, 
and soon repaired to the study, but before long he 
experienced a return of the pain in his head, and 
at Clifton's earnest request he ceased to exert himself, 
and suffered his considerate pupil to take his place in 
instructing the little boys. 

Mr. Raymond contrived to remain in the study, and 
he was much pleased with the ability Clifton showed 
as an instructor, and also with the patience and good- 
nature he displayed towards the younger pupils. Every 
day for a week Clifton begged to be allowed to perse 
vere in this course, but at the end of that time he 
learned that it was Mr. Raymond's intention to engage 
a tutor. 

On going into Mr. Raymond's room as usual, after the 
boys had retired for the night, he found him more 
than usually ill. He was lying on a sofa, and seemed 
scarcely able to speak; after a time he somewhat 
revived, and told Clifbon that he had been writing 
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letters on business, and that, overcome witli the exer- 
tion, he had been obliged to leave off before he had 
finished, and he asked Clifton to write the remainder 
for him from his dictation. To this request Clifton 
readily acceded. The two first letters were of no pai- 
ticular interest, but the third was to a friend, requesting 
him to look out for and engage a competent teacher to 
come immediately to undertake the tuition of his pupils, 
till he should be sufficiently recovered to resume the 
charge of them himself. Before Clifton had concluded 
this last letter, he suddenly left off writing And 
exclaimed, — 

" It is quite unnecessary to send this letter ! " and on 
Mr. Raymond's asking for an explanation of what he 
meant, ho told him that he felt himself fully competent 
to continue the instruction of his young fellow-pupils, 
and he begged Mr. Raymond to spare the expense of 
having a teacher, and to allow him to supply the place 
of one till he was recovered. Mr. Raymond felt very 
sensibly this kind offer of the young heir, but said he 
must decline it, as he could not permit him so to pass 
his time, for, besides the irksome office of teaching, he 
was not pursuing his own studies ; but Clifton assured 
him that going over again the earlier branches of his 
learning was advantageous to him, and that he had 
time enough for his own particular studies. He then 
urged Mr, Raymond so warmly to consent to his re- 
quest, that at last he agreed to delay writing for the 
teacher for a fortnight. 

" Three weeks," cried Clifton, " three weeks ; you 
must not say less. Do oblige me." 

" Be it, then, as you will/* replied Mr. Raymond, 
affectionately shaking his pupil's hand ; ** and rest 
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assured, dear Clifton, that the proof you thus give of 
a kind and tender heart does me more good than the 
best medicine that could be administered." 

Clifton was highly pleased with these encomiums; 
and at the end of the time above stated, he had the 
further gratification of finding Mr. Baymond sufficiently 
recovered to resume his customary duties. It was with 
no small satisfaction, too, that he perceived that his 
beloved tutor had resumed his wonted cheerful manner, 
and that he again conversed with him as formerly. 

Mr. Kaymond was too good a Christian to sufier his 
outward deportment to be long influenced by worldly 
concerns ; and though he did not feel less desirous to 
promote the comfort of his mother and sisters, and did 
not reflect less on what it would be best for them to do 
in case he was taken away from them, he ceased to 
suffer any undue anxiety on their account, feeling 
assured they were in the hands of an all-wise and 
merciful God, who orders everything for the best. 

It may be as well to state here, as the subject of Mr. 
Baymond's loss will not be again recurred to, that, at 
the end of three years, the man to whom he had lent 
the money came into possession of a good fortune which 
fell to him by right of inheritance, and that the debt 
and interest were both repaid. 

The dishonourable transaction of which this false 
friend had been guilty led to no satisfactory results, for 
in the country to which he had fled ho laid the founda- 
tion of a complaint which hurried him to the grave, a 
short time after his return to England. 

At the end of the present half-year, the heir of 
Abbeylands quitted, for the last time as a pupil, the 
roof of his excellent tutor. The parting on both sides 
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was affocfcionate, and attended with mutual regret, 
Clifton, especially, felt that he was quitting a friend, 
who had acted towards him not only the part of an 
unwearied and admirable instructor, but one who had 
been to him as a kind and judicious parent. He en- 
treated Mr. Raymond to correspond with him, and to 
continue as much as possible the guardianship which 
he had hitherto exercised towards him, and which 
he should consider as one of his best safeguards in the 
new sphere of existence on which he was about to 
enter. 

It would extend the limits of this* tale too far to 
follow Clifton through the next few years of his life. 

We shall take leave of him on the day on which he 
came of age, first stating that while at college he con- 
ducted himself with perfect propriety ; and that in his 
travels afterwards he sought to reap such advantage 
from them as would best conduce to his improvement, 
and to the proper regulation of his conduct in the new 
and important career of life on which he was about to 
enter. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIIL 

CONCLUSION. 

By the will of the late Mr. Clifton, it was settled ofiat 
his son should not attain his majority till he arrived at* 
the age of twenty-three. His reason for making this 
stipulation was, that he did not think the debts upon 
the estates would be cleared off before that time. But, 
contrary to his expectations, owing to the judicious 
management of the trustees, they were freed from all 
embarrassment before Edgar Clifton had completed his 
nineteenth year. The consequence was that, on coming 
into possession, the heir found himself master of a vast 
accumulation of ready money. 

That such was the case was a subject of rejoicing 
to Edgar, for it enabled him to put into immediate 
execution various projects, which he thought it 
would have required a considerable period of time to 
accomplish. 

The six months preceding his coming of age ho 
passed at. Abbey lands ; and, among other occupations, 
he had made himself acquainted with the condition and 
circumstances of every one of his tenants ; not merely 
of those who held farms, but of the poorest among the 
labouring men. On the morning of the eventful day — 
the day which he had once looked forward to as the 
height of happiness, and which was to indemnify him 
for all his boyish sufferings — ^he rose early, for he had 
much on his mind, and he was anxious to acquit himself 
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well of various duties, and to promote the happiness 
of others. 

No two characters could be more different, than 
Clifton the boy, and Clifton the man. 

After passing more time than usual in serious medita- 
tion, the master of Abbeylands proceeded to examine 
some private memoranda, and to calculate certain sums 
of money. He then summoned his lawyer, and looked 
over different deeds which the professional gentleman 
had executed to be ready against this day. One of these 
parchments Clifton took with him, and went in search 
of his cousin, whom he found with his mother and 
sisters in Mrs. Clifton's dressing-room. Having received 
the heartfelt congratulations of the ladies on the aus- 
picious day, he presented Laura with a deed, settling 
on her an estate of upwards of three hundred a-year, 
and a further gift of five thousand pounds. 

Between this amiable but portionless girl and a very 
worthy young man there had long existed a mutual 
attachment ; but the smallness of his means had hitherto 
prevented their union. In a moment it glanced through 
Laura's mind that now every obstacle to her happiness 
would be removed ; but instantly checking her feeling 
of pleasure, she declared that she could not accept this 
munificent gift of her cousin's. 

She had no right, she said, to such bounty ; she was 
not entitled to such a fortune. At the same time she 
expressed her most grateful thanks to Clifton for his 
generous intentions. But Laura's refusal was strongly 
opposed by her aunt and the two girls ; and she was 
not suffered to decline her cousin's kind provision for 
her. Mrs. Clifton told her that it was the last wish 
expressed by her husband, that she should be provided 
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for. " Are we not," said she, affectioDately pressing 
lier niece to her heart, " deeply indebted to you ? Is it 
not to you, under Divine goodness, that we owe the 
happiness of this day 1 *' 

" Without you," exclaimed Maria and Ann, " we 
should have had no brother." 

Thus kindly importuned, Laura ceased to make any 
farther opposition to the wishes of her relatives ; and 
Clifton found, in the happiness he had it in his power 
to confer on two estimable individuals, one of the first 
pleasures arising from the wealth he had at his 
disposal. 

With respect to his sisters, Clifton doubled the 
portion allotted them by their father ; he also added 
greatly to his mother's jointure ; and in every other 
respect he showed himself most desirous of acting as a 
dutiful and affectionate son and brother. 

There was a large party of friends assembled at the 
house in honour of the day. First among them was 
Mr. Raymond, the valued friend and former tutor of the 
heir. Harwood, beloved as much as ever, with Temple, 
Marshall, Welby, and Page, were all present ; only 
Bennet was away ; but just about this time the most 
satisfactory letters arrived from him from India, and 
among them was one to Clifton, offering him cordial 
congratulations on the happy event, which he imagined 
would be taking place about the time he received his 
letter. 

Next in importance among the company must be 
mentioned Owen Clifton. Edgar had been long 
desirous of cultivating the acquaintance of this young 
man ; but owing to his absence from home at those 
times when he was himself at Abbeylands^ he had m 
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yet seen but little of him ; but that little, together with 
a knowledge of his character, had prepossessed him 
strongly in his favour, and he looked forward with 
pleasure to their becoming sincere friends. Owen's 
sisters were now in situations as governesses ; the two 
other ladies of the family, his mother and cousin, werfe 
pressed to be of the party, but owing to the infirm 
state of the elder lady, and the indifferent health of the 
younger, they were obliged to decline the invitation. 

In the course of the morning Clifton invited Owen 
into his private room, where, after saying that ho 
considered himself, as head of the family bound to 
take an interest in all its branches,* and that he looked 
upon the wealth with which he was endowed as merely 
a trust to be employed for the general good, he pre- 
sented him with a packet for his mother and cousin, 
which he said they must not pain him by refusing. 

The contents of this packet were deeds, entitling 
the object of Owen's great solicitude, his poor aflOdcted 
cousin, to ap annuity of fifty pounds per annum ; and 
settling on his mother, to go to his sisters afterwards, 
the yearly sum of eighty pounds. 

Among other bounties, Clifton did not forget his 
fij'st tutor. Besides making him a liberal donation, 
he told him, in case of need, not to fail to apply to 
him, and his call should be met with ever-ready 
attention. 

To Harwood and his other school friends he made 
valuable presents of what was best suited to their 
respective tastes, telling them that they must accept 
of his gifts as memorials of a day possessing consider- 
able interest for himself, and in which feeling he knew 
full well they ^«uld participate. 
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It was not to the master of Abbey lands and his own 
particular friends alone that this proved an eventful day. 
Robert Lee and hi^ mother were among those who had 
the most cause to rejoice. Eoberfc, ever since his coming 
into the country, had conducted himself uniformly well. 
He had taken every opportunity of improving himself, 
and had become a very superior person for one in his 
station in life. He was an accurate land-surveyor, a 
ready accountant, and a clever builder ; besides which, 
he had shown himself very zealous in the discharge of 
his duties, and most eager to promote the interest of 
his master, to whom he had become sincerely attached. 
The former bailiff was about to retire on a pension ; 
and Clifton promoted his humble but warm-hearted 
friend Robert Lee to his situation. 

The first order the young man received on his 
appointment was to build for the labourers several 
new cottages, on a plan most commodious to the occu- 
piers ; and to put into thorough repair and increase 
the comfort of such among the habitations as were too 
substantial to be pulled down. 

All the tenants, both rich and poor, with their wives 
and children, were invited to Abbeylands, to be present 
on the day of the heir's coming of age. It was delightful 
weather, in the middle of June ; and an excellent enter- 
tainment was laid out for them in tents erected in the 
park. Clifton, with Mr. Raymond on one hand and 
Mr. Lance on the other, accompanied by his younger 
Mends, walked forth to greet his tenantry, who received 
him with acclamations. Their rejoicings were not mere 
empty nc'ise, but the expressions of real pleasure ; and 
as Clifton moved along among the crowd, many a 
blessing was softly breathed from the lips of wives and 
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mothers wliose hearts his liberality and goodness had 
caused to beat with joy. He had a kind word or look 
for all, and he returned the salutations that met him 
on every side with hearty thanks and cordial good wilL 

Before re-entering the mansion with his friends. 
Clifton informed his tenants that he presented them all 
with one year's rent. This announcement was received 
with universal satisfaction ; and shouts of " Long live 
the master of Abbeylands," " Long live the noble 
CUfton," re-echoed on every side. 

In the midst of these joyous cries, Lord Willoughby 
hastily advanced, and, seizing Clifton's hand, shook it 
warmly, exclaiming, " Though you would not ask me, 
I have come an uninvited guest to join in the rejoicing 
that this happy day universally occasions." 

" My dear lord," replied Clifton, while pleasure and 
surprise sparkled in his eyes, " I thought you were in 
Paris." 

" So I was yesterday," said Lord Willoughby ; " but 
I hastened my departure from thence that I might be 
with you on this day. And now, my dear Clifton, let 
me congratulate you on an event which gives such 
sincere pleasure to every one who knows you." 

The conversation was here interrupted by the arrival 
of fresh guests, for Clifton had invited all the families 
for many miles around, not making any invidious dis- 
tinctions as to rank or fortune, but determined to 
show attention to all those whose minds, talents, and 
worth of character, entitled them to notice. 

The ladies of the family, among whom was Clifton's 
proud and happy grandmother, seconded his views ; 
and by their affability and amiable manners added 
greatly to the pleasure of the visit. 
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The entertainments were conducted with the same 
liberal spirit that had guided Clifbon in all his other 
arrangements. Various amusements were provided 
for the gratification of the guests, which, with the 
sight of the masterpieces of art contained in the 
picture-galleries, and occasional peeps at the athletic 
sports carried on by 'the rustics in the park, most 
agreeably varied the time. 

At length the hour of departure arrived, the last of 
the visiters had taken leave of their hospitable enter- 
tainers, and Clifton, after passing half-an-hour with his 
family and the friends staying in the house, repaired to 
his own room. It had been a day of great excitement 
for him, emotions of various kinds had been strongly 
called forth, and he longed to be alone. He wanted to 
think over what had passed, and to reflect upon his 
conduct, and to examine the state of his heart. Much 
had occurred to please and gratify him ; he had been 
praised and admired ; and he dreaded lest his old enemy, 
pride, should have crept in, and have had any share in 
the works of love and charity, which he imagined to 
have had their origin solely in the purest and most 
disinterested motives. He set about a vigorous self- 
examination ; and though the voice of conscience, that 
ever true and faithful monitor, acquitted him of all self- 
deception in these respects, he felt that he had been too 
much elated, that he had attached too much importance 
to his good deeds j and he trembled to think how nearly 
he had forgotten that after all he was nothing more 
than an instrument for good. His heart beat quick, 
and his temples throbbed with painful emotion, as the 
consciousness of his error rushed into his mind. 

Most truly and earnestly did he hope to be preserved 
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from vanity and presumption. He remained a long 
while in earnest meditation, till by degrees his feelings 
became tranquillized; and rising from the couch on 
which he had thrown himself, he drew aside the win- 
dow curtains, and unfolding the glass-doors, stepped 
out upon the balcony, which overlooked the park. 

What a contrast did the scene now present to what 
it had done an hour or two ago ! Not a straggler 
remained of all the busy crowd who had so lately 
thronged around. Every voice was hushed and still ; 
and not a sound was heard except the rustling of the 
trees as the summer breeze swept over them. 

It was a glorious night ! The full moon, shining in 
splendour high -up in the heavens, silvered with her 
gentle rays the tops of the clumps of majestic oaks 
which studded the park, throwing their broad shadows 
across the dewy glades. Every hill and dale was 
touched with her soft light ; and the river, as it wound 
its peaceful course along, now hid among embowering 
woods, now spreading wide to view, caught at intervals 
her radiance, and S2)arkled in her beams. 

Clifton raised his eyes above, and looked around at 
all the countless stars that gemmed the dark blue vault 
of heaven. The larger ones glowing in their bnght 
effulgence ; and the smaller, whose distant twinkle was 
hardly pei'ceptible to the naked eye ; each pursuing its 
undeviating way through fields of immeasurable space. 

" And beyond these," thought he, " orbs on orbs," — 
worlds as he considered them — " arise in endless suc^ 
cession, all keeping on the same wondrous course, and 
all subject to the same mighty laws." 

Lost in the grandeur of the contemplation, he ex- 
claimed in the words of the Psalmist, 
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" Lord, what is man that thou art mindful of him, 
and the son of man that thou regardest him." 

At that moment how trifling, how pitiful, did all 
the concerns of this life appear 1 How unworthy con- 
sideration, its cares, its vanities, and its pleasures ! 

Still again he. reflected, 

" The Lord humbleth himself to behold the things 
that are in the earth ;" and 

" lie so loved the world that he gave his only- 
begotten Son, that the world through him might be 
saved." 

And then it recurred to his mind, that it is through 
this world alone that we can pass to eternity. Again 
he became buried in deep thought j his situation ap- 
peared to him fraught with peril. He dreaded lest 
the riches he had once so anxiously desired should, 
now that he was in possession of them, prove to him 
a snare and a stumbling-block. 

But he reflected, that if he was placed in a state 
of more than ordinary responsibility, he must exert a 
corresponding degree of watchfulness ; and he humbly 
hoped that, while wishing from his heart to do what 
is right, he should be strengthened from above. He 
would ask, and he trusted that he should receive Divine 
assistance. 

These thoughts restored him to trauquLllity, a pleas- 
ing calm stole over his mind ; and once more gazing 
upwards, he re-entered his room, but not feeling dis- 
posed to retire to rest, he took up a book which he 
had been reading lately with a considerable degi'ee of 
interest. It was entitled, 

" The Life and Adventures of a Rich Man.*' It 
was not a modern work, and it was written in a some- 
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what quaint style; but the narrative was exciting, 
and was interspersed with excellent moral observa- 
tions, and occasional quotations of passages from Holy 
Writ ; and with one of these last, which ever after- 
wards dwelt in his heart, will be closed the history of 
the heir of Abbeylands : ^ 

"Charge them that are rich in this world, that 
they be not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain 
riches, but in the living God, who giveth us richly all 
things to enjoy ; that they do good, that they be rich 
in good works, ready to distribute, willing to commu- 
nicate ; laying up in store for themselves a good foun- 
dation against the time to come, that they may lay 
hold on eternal life.'* 
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Price 33. 6d. each. 
THE PELHAM EDITION OF 

LORD LYTTON'S NOVELS. 

Being a New Edition of Lord Lytton*s Novels. In Monthly Volumeti 

Demy 8vo, cloth. 

Order of Publication, 

THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEIL 

THE LAST OF THE BARONS. 

NIGHT AND MORNINQ. 

ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 

RIENZI. 

MY NOVEL, a Vols. 



THE BREAKFAST-TABLE SERIES. 

By Oliver Wendell Kolmes. 
Pocket Edition, Complete in i Volume. Cloth, gilt top. 

THE ESSAYS OF ELIAandTHE LAST 

ESSAYS OF ELIA. 

By Charles Lamb. 
Pocket Edition, Complete in I Volume. Qoth, gilt top. 

ROUTLEDGE'S PASTIME LIBRARY. 

A series of Card and Table Games and Popular Amusements, 

1 CARD GAMES. Edited by Prof. Hoffmann. 

2 TABLE GAMES. Edited by Prof. Hoffmann. 

3 HANDBOOK OF POKER. By W.J. Florence. 

4 DRAWING-ROOM AMUSEMENTS AND EVENING 

PARTY ENTERTAINMENTS. 

5 THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF PATIENCE GAMi33. 

6 THE BOOK OF SKAT. The German Card Game. 

7 HOME GYMNASTICS : A Manual for Young and Old. 

8 THE ART OF PRACTICAL WHIST. By General A. W. 

Drayson. 

9 CHESS. By L. Hoffer. 

lo THE SECRETS OF CONJURING AND MAGIC. Edited 

by Professor Hoffmann. 
[I THE SECRETS OF STAGE CONJURING. Edited by 

Professor Hoffmann. 

12 ACTING CHARADES AND PROVERBS. A Series of Plays. 

13 FRET CUTTING AND WOOD CARVING. By Genei-al 

Sir Thomas Seaton. 



London Manchester and New York; 



6B0RGE ROUTLEDGB & SONS, Limited S 

Price 3s. 6d. each. 

ROUTLEDGE'S PRIZE SERIES. 

Cloth gilt, with Coloured Plates. The Cheapest Series of Prize Books 
ever published. Also in cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 

CAPTAIN COOK'S VOYAGES. 

GULLIVER'S TRAVELS. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS' ENTERTAINMENTS. 

THE BOYS' OWN NATURAL HISTORY. 

THE PLAYFELLOW. By Harriet Martineau, 

DON QUIXOTE. Adapted for the Young. 

ROBIN HOOD. By J. B. Marsh. 

WHITE'S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNB. 

-ffiSSOP'S FABLES. 

THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID. 

EDGEWORTH'S EARLY LESSONS. With 72 Illustrations and 

3 Coloured Plates by F. A. Fraser. 

EDGEWORTH'S PARENTS' ASSISTANT. With 30 Illus- 
trations and 5 Coloured Plates by F. A. Fraser. 

EDGEWORTH'S MORAL TALES. With 30 Illustrations and 

4 Coloured Plates by F. A. Fraser. 

EDGEWORTH'S POPULAR TALES. With 30 Illustrations 
and 4 Coloured Plates by F. A. Fraser. 



ROUTLEDGE'S POPULAR LIBRARY. 

New Volumes. 

(77ie " Beautiful Thoughts Series:') 

FAMILIAR LATIN QUOTATIONS, WITH ENGLISH 
TRANSLATIONS. 

BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS FROM GREEK AUTHORS. 
BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS FROM FRENCH and ITALIAN 
AUTHORS. 

BEAUTIFUL THOUGHTS FROM GERMAN and SPANISH 
AUTHORS. 

GROCOTT'S INDEX TO FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. New 

Edition, with Appendix of Quotations from American Authors, 
JOHNSON'S LIVES OF THE POETS. In 2 Vols. 
GARLYLE'S LIVES OF SCHILLER AND STERLING. 
THE PLAYS OF EURIPIDEa 

London Manchester and New Tork. 



6 GEOROfi HOUTLEDdE A SONS, Limited 

ROUTLEDGE'S THREE-AN0-8IXPENNY GIFT BOOKS. 

New Volumes. 

SONGS OF A SAVOYARD. By W. S. Gilbert. 

THE DAYS OP BRUCE. By Grace Aouilar. 

UNTRODDEN PEAKS and UNFREQUENTED VALLEYa 
By Amelia B. Edwards. 



ROUTLEDGE'S POPULAR SCIENCE LIBRARY. 

New Volumes. 

THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. Edited by Robert Rodt- 
LEDGE, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.CS. With 70 Illustrations. 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING. Edited by Robert Routledgb, B.Sc. 
(Lond.), F.CS. 

SCIENCE IN SPORT MADE PHILOSOPHY in EARNEST 
Edited by Robert Routledge, B.Sc (Lond.), F.CS. lUus* 
trated. 

THE MODERN SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 

By Charles Kent. Illustrated. 

COMMON OBJECTS OP THE MICROSCOPE. By the Rer. 
J. G. Wood. With 400 Coloured Illustrations. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. By Alfred Sibson, F.CS. 

THE EARTH AND ITS INHABITANTS. By M. E. 
Darton, 



Price 2s. 6d. 

WEBSTER'S PRACTICAL DICTIONARY. 1,500 Illustrationi 
in the Text. Large crown 8vo, cloth. 

THE DAYS OP BRUCE. By Grace Aguilar. 

London Manchester and New York. 



GEOftOE ROUTLftDQB & SO NS, LiiAited 7 

Price 2s. 
RAILWAY LIBRARY. 

New Volumes. 

THE ANARCHIST. By Col. R. H. Savage. 

THE KING'S STOCKBROKER. By Arch. C. Gunter. 

THE PRINCESS OF ALASKA. By Col. R. H. Savagb. 

HOW I ESCAPED. Edited by Arch. C. Gunter. 

THE PASSING SHOW. By Col. R. H. Savage. 

THROWN AWAY. By Nat Gould. 

THE PLYING HALCYON. By CoL R. H. Savag*. 



TWO SHILLING JUVENILE BOOKS. 

New Volumes* 
ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD. 
THE DAYS OF BRUCE. By GRACE Aguilar. 
MILDRED'S NEW DAUGHTER. By Martha FiNleY. 



Prioe Is. 6d. 

WEBSTER'S PRIMARY DICTIONARY. With 40O lUuBtia. 
tions. Uniform with Routledge's Eighteenpenny Dictionaries. 



Prioe Is. eaoh. 
-MASTER JAOK SERIES. 

New Volumes. 

ANIMAL STORIES, OLD AlTD NEW. Harrison WeIIl 

BRIGHT FAIRY TALES. 

BUNYAN'S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. In Words of Oie 
Syllable. 

SWIMMING. By A. Sinclair. (The Oval Series of Games.) 

HARRY COVERDALE'S COURTSHIP. Complete Edition. 

TOM JONES. By Henry Fielding. Complete Edition. 

MILDRED'S NEW DAUGHTER. 

ELSIE AT ION. 

KATE GREENA WAY'S ALMANACK FOR 1895. (And in 
cloth, IS. 6d.) 

London Manchester and New York. 



8 aeORGB ftOtlTLSDafi & SOlfS, Limited 



Price 6d. each. 
CAXTON NOVELS. 

New Volumes. 

THE ROMAlNOE of WAR. By James GraJit. 
TOM JONES. By Henry Fielding. In 2 Vols. 
AMELIA. By Henry Fielding. 
CHICOT, THE JESTER. By Alexandre Dumas. 
OLD ST. PAUL'S. By W. Harrison Ains worth. 
WINDSOR CASTLE. By W. Harrison Ainsworth, 
THE RIFLE RANGERS. By Capt. Mayne Reid. 
EUGENE ARAM. By Lord Lytton. 
RODERICK RANDOM. By Tobias Smollett. 
NIGHT AND MORNING. By Lord Lytton. 

MRS. CAUDLE'S CURTAIN LECTURES. By DoUGLAi 

Jerrold. 
LOOKING BACKWARD. By Edward Bellamy. 
A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Laurence Sterne. 
rVANHOE. By Sir Walter Scott. 

THE MISER'S DAUGHTER. By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
ZANONI. By Lord Lytton. 
HAITDT ANDY. By Samuel Lover. 



SIR JOHN LUBBOCK'S HUNDRED BOOKS. 

New Volumes. 

71 HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. In 3 Vols. los. 6d. 

72 LOCKE ON THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 3s. 6d. 

73 ADDISON'S ESSAYS. 3s. 6d. 

74 TAYLOR'S HOLY LIVING AND DYING. 2s. 6d. 

75 HUME'S ESSAYS. 3s. 6d. 

76 CICERO — OFFICES, FRIENDSHIP AND OLD AGS. 

3s. 6d. 

77 HESIOD. 2s. 

78 XENOFHON'S ANABASIS and MEMORABILIA. 5s. 
79 -VOLTAIRE— ZADIG ET MICROMEGAS. is. 6d. 

80 (EUVRES DE MOLIERE. 6s. 

81 SAKOONTALA ; OR, THE LOST RING. 5s. 



London Manchester and New York. 



GBOHQB ROUTLBDGB & SONS, Limited 

ROUTLEDGE'S 

SEVEN SHILLING AND SIXPENNY 
JUVENILE BOOKS. 



The Microscope, by Jabez Hogg, with more than 500 Engravings 

and Coloured Illustrations, 14th Edition. 
The Popular Natural History, by Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A., with 

600 Illustrations and 12 Page. Plates i»rlnted in Colours by E. 

NiSTER, 

Mother Goose's Nursery Rhymes and Fairy Tales, with 400 

Illustrations and 12 Coloured Plates. 
Picture Natural History of Animals, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, 

and Insects, 660 Illustrations by Wolf, Weir, Zwecker, 

and others. 
Sir John Gilbert's Shakespeare. With 700 Illustrati(ins. 
Discoveries and Inventions of the Nineteenth Century, loth 

Edition, 1893, 432 Illustrations. 
Shakespeare Gems, with 45 Steel Plates after G. F. Sargent. 
Grimm's Fairy Tales, with 240 Illustrations by E. II. Weiinert, 

and 12 Coloured Plates by F. A. Eraser. 
Andersen's Fairy Tales, with many Illustrations and 12 Coloured 

. Plates by A. W. Cooper. 
Every Boy's Book. A Complete Encyclopaedia of Sports and 

Amusements, by Edmund Routledge. 
A Thousand Miles up the Nile, by Amelia B. Edwards, with 

many Illustrations by the Author. 
Cooper's Leather-Stocking Tales. A New Edition, arranged 

for Youth by G. Washington Moon, with Illustrations in the 

Text and Five Page Coloured Plates. 
Great African Travellers, from Mungo Park to Stanley, contain- 
ing Stanley's Latest Travels. Many Illustrations and Portrait 

of Stanley. 
Robinson Crusoe, with 100 Illustrations by J. D. Watson, and 

12 Page Plates in Colours by Ernest Kister. 
The Swiss Family Robinson, Edited by W. H. G. Kingston, 

xoo Illustrations and 12 Page Plates in Colours. 
Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, with no Illustrations by J. D. 

Watson, and 12 Coloured from Designs by A. W. Cooper. 
The Prince of the House of David, with 51 Plain and 12 Page 

Illustrations by F. A. Eraser, printed in Colours. 
Household Tales and Fairy Stories, with 6 Page Illustrations 

by E. J. Wheeler, printed in Colours. 
Lamb's Taies from Shakespeare, with 184 Illustrations by Sir 

John Gilbert, R.A., and 12 Page Plates printed in Colours, 
Countess D'Aulnoy's Fairy Tales, with 60 Illustrations by Gor- 
don Browne, and 12 Page Plates in Colours. 

— , r» ■ r 

London Manchoeter and New York, 



GBORQB ROUTLBDQB & SONS, Limited 

^ SEVEN SHILLING AND SIXPENNY JUVENILE BOOKS, continued^ 

Captain Cook's Voyages, with many Illustrations in the Text, 
and 12 Plates, printed in Colours, from designs by Gokdon 
Browne. 

Gulliver's Travels, with many Illustrations in the Text, and la 
Plates, printed in Colours, from designs by E. J. Wheeler. 

The Arabian Nights' Entertainments, with many Illustrations 
in the Text, and 12 Plates, printed in Colours, from designs by 
A. W. Cooper. 

The Playfellow, by Harriet Martineau, containing " The Set- 
tlers at Home," ** The Peasant and the Prince," " Feats on the 
Fiord," ** The Crofton Boys," with many Illustrations, and 8 
Plates, printed in Colours, from designs by A. W. Cooper. 

The Adventures of Don Quixote, adapted for the Young, by M. 
Tones, with many Illustrations, and 6 Coloured Plates by 

KRONHBIM. 

The Adventures of Robin Hood, with 20 Page Illustrations, and 
8 Coloured Plates, from designs by Gordon Browne. 

White's Natural History of Selborne (Sir William Jardine's 
Edition), with many Illustrations, and 6 Plates, in Colours, from 
designs by Harrison Weir. 



ROUTLEDGE'S 
FIVE SHILLING JUVENILE BOOKS. 



Illustrated by Gilbert, Harvey, Foster, Zweckbr and Others 

BOYS' BOOKS. 

Marryat*8 Children of the New Forest, with 54 original Illui* 

trations, and 8 Full-Page Plates. 
Marryaf s Little Savage, with 54 original Illustrations by A. W. 

Cooper, and Full- Page Plates by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 
The Old Forest Ranger, by Major Campbell. 
Shipwrecks and Disasters at Slia, by W. H. G. Kingston. 

180 Illustrations. 
The Book of Notable Voyagers, from Columbus to Norden- 

skiold, by W. G. H. Kingston and Henry Frith, with 

many Illustrations. 
Youngsters' Yarns, by Ascott R. Hope, with Illustrations by 

C. O. Murray. 
Extraordinary Men and Women, by W. Russell. 
Robinson Crusoe, with 50 Illustrations by J. D. Watson, and 

Coloured Plates. 
The Swiss Family Robinson (Kingston's Edition), with 50 Illus- 
trations, and Co'oured Plates. 
Earthc|uakes, by Arnold Boscowitz, with many Illustrations. 
Captain : The Adventures of a Dog, by Madame P. de Nan- 

TEUiL, with 72 Illustrations by Myrbach. 

London Manchostot aud "^^^^n York. 



GBORGB ROUTLBDGB & SONS, Limited 



FIVE 8HILUNQ JUVENILE BOOKS, continued-^ 

By Grace Aguilar. 

The Mother's Recompense : A Sequel to '' Home Influence,* 

. Illustrations by Helen J. A. Miles. 
Woman's Friendship : A Story of Domestic Life, Illustrations 

by Helen J. A. Miles. 
The Vale of Cedars ; or, the Martyr : A Story of Spain in the 

Fifteenth Century, Illustrations by Dalziel Brothers and 

H. Anelay. 
Home Scenes and Heart Studies, Illustrations by Hyde W. 

Briscoe. 
The Days of Bruce : A Story from Scottish History, Illustra- 
tions by Hyde W. Briscoe. 
The Women of Israel : Characters and Sketches from the 

Holy Scriptures, with Illustrations by A. W. Cooper. 
Home Influence : A Tale for Mothers and Daughter's, Illus« 

trations by Sir J. (Gilbert and M, E. Edwards. 



Edgeworth's Moral Tales, with Coloured Plates, and 30 Illustra- 
tions. 

>Esop's Fables, with 114 Illustrations by Harrison Weir, tnd 
Coloured Plates. 

Edgeworth's Early Lessons, with Coloured Plates, and 70 Illus- 
trations. 

Edgeworth's Popular Tales, with Coloured Plates, and 30 Illus- 
trations. 

Edgeworth's Parent's Assistant, with Coloured Plates, and 30 
Illustrations. 

RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 

The Pillar of Fire, with Plates. 

The Pilgrim's Progress, Large Type Edition, with 40 Plates by 

J. D. Watson. 
Naomi, by Mrs. Webb, with New Illustrations by A. W. Cooper^ 

and 8 by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 
The Wide, Wide World, by Miss Wetherell, with Coloured 

Plates. 

Coloured Plates. 
_ many Illusti-ations and Col» 

oured Plates. 
The Prince of the House of David, with Coloured Plates. 



{ueechy, by Misa Wetherell, with C 
lunyans Pilgrim's Progress, with 



FAIRY TALES. 

Andersen's Fairy Tales, with many Illustrations and Coloured 

Plates. 
Grimm's Fairy Tales, with many Illustrations and Coloured Plates. 
Fairy Tales, by Professor Henry Morley, with Illustrations by 

C. H. Bennett. 

The Arabian Nights' Entertainments, with Coloured Pla'es. 

-•• . ■■ ^ 



GEORGE B OtTTLEDGB & SONS, Limited 

FIVE SHILLING JUVENILE BOOKS, continued^ '" ^ 

Robin Hood's Life and Adventures, by J. B. Marsh, witli many 
Illustrations, s^nd Coloured Plates. 

Illustrated Natural History, by Rev. J. G. Wood, with 4S0 En- 
gravings by Wm. Harvey. 

Cooper's Leather-Stocking Tales. 

Cooper's Sea Tales. 

Tales from Shakespeare, by Charles Lamb. 

Homes and Haunts of the British Poets. 

Chivalry, by Leon Gautier, with 100 Illustrations, 

Captain Cook's Voyages, with many Illustrations, and Coloured 
Plates, 

Gulliver's Travels, with Coloured Plates, and many Illustrations. 

The Boy's Own Natural History, with Illustrations by W. Har- 
vey, and Coloured Plates. 

Harriet Marti neau's The Playfellow, with Coloured Plates, and 
many Illustrations. 

Don Quixote, for the Young, with Coloured Plates and many Illus- 
trations. 

White's Natural History of Selborne, with Illustrations and 
Coloured Plates. 

NAVAL AND MILITARY BOOKS. 

Battles of the British Army : A History of its Services, Defeats 
and Victories. from the Earliest Times to 1890, by C. R. Low, 
With 6 Illustrations by Caton Woodville. 

Great Sieges of History. A New Edition, including The Siege of 
Paris, with Plates. 

Great Battles of the British Navy.- New Edition, including the 
Bombardment of Alexandria, with Plates, Plain and Coloured. 

Great Commanders of Europe, by G. P. R. James, with Plates. 

Warrior Kings, from Charlemagne to Frederick the Great, by Lady 
Lamb, With 50 Illustrations and 12 Page Plates. 

British Heroes in Foreign Wars, by James Grant, with Col- 
oured Plates. 

SCIENCE. 

Timbs' History of Wonderful inventions. New and Revised 
Edition, with many Illustrations. 

The Boy's Book of Science, by Prof. J. H. Pepper, 400 Illus- 
trations. 14th Edition. With Additions by T, C. Hepworth, 

The Boy's Book of Metals and Minerals, Coal, Lead, Iron, 
and Tin Mines, by Professor Pepper. 300 Illustrations. 

Popular Astronomy and the Orbs of -Heaven, by O, AL 
Mitchell, 

GIRLS' BOOKS. 

Lilian's Golden Hours, by Silverpen. 

Undo. Tom's Cabin, with Illustrations by G. H. Thomas. 

Roses and Lilies of Christendom, by Christian* Burke, with 

Illustration';. 

London Manchester and New York. 



. .~ ■^ Ed, 
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